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ABSTRACT I 

Intended for trainers developing inservice workshops 
for regular classroom teachers and/or generalists, the manual 
contains information that evolved from field experiences and training 
efforts of special educators associated with the Rocky Mountain 
Regional Resource Center's (RMRRC). program to explore ways to support 
teachers serving handicapped children in the least restrictive 
environment possible. Information is divided into five major 
sections: identification, diagnosis, prescription:; programing, and 
evaluation. Each \section contains an introduction and overview, a 
narrative, and a summary. Topics covered include the following: 
observation of behavior, screening instruments, profiling, methods in 
diagnosis, total assessment, task analysis, diagnostic teaching, 
organization of diagnostic data , writing a prescription, scope and 
sequence, instructional materials and programs, instructional methods 
and techniques, evaluative tools, and behavior measurement. Appended 
materials include a glossary of items for systematic observation of 
behavior, categorical descriptions of handicaps, a review of formal 
screening instruments and diagnostic tests, descriptions of 
instructional materials and techniques, a list of publishers of 
instructional materials, an overview of the original training 
program, a report on the RMRRC Stratistician Project, and a paper 
titled "Reading the Environment to Gain Acceptance". (SBH) 
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INTRODUCTION 



This manual contains information that evolved from field experi- 
ences and training efforts of special educators associated with 
the Rocky Mountain Regional Resource Center (RMRRC) . During the 
RMRRC's four years, an ongoing thrust explored ways to support 
teachers who were serving handicapped children in jthe least re- 
strictive environment possible, (These efforts ate referred to 
as the Stratistician Model,) 

Numerous individuals have contributed to developing this infor- 
mation, .and the contents reflect some uneveness. Much of the 
work was developed during an RMRRC training program for gener- 
alists* who were to work directly with ' teachers . Later work 
was directed toward local and/or state training teams for their 
use in training generalists. The two different vantage points 
are apparent throughout the text. 

The individual sections were written to stand alone for specific 
training needs. The composite text addresses the appraisal 
needs** most often identified in P>1RRC field activities. The 
information was collected in ar attempt to help janswer trainers' 
needs for readily available information in development of inser- 
vice workshops for regular classroom teachers and/or generalists. 

The manual consists of five major sections: 1) Identification; 
2) Diagnosis; 3) Prescription; 4) Programming; and 5) Evaluation, 

rch section contains an introduction and overview of the section, 
narrative and a summary. In addition, the appendix section 
includes supplementary information" that may be of interest to 
the reader. Examples are papers on categorical descriptions of'-^"'"' 
various handicapping' conditions (Appendix B) , development of the 
RMRRC training program (Appendix G) , information on the Stratis- 
tician Model (Appendix F) , and reading the environment (Appendix I) . 



*A generalist is a teacher certificated in any area of special 
education who works as a resource teacher to classroom teachers, 

**Tne Request for Proposals 74-6 defines a comprehensive appraisal 
process as follows: "A systematic comprehensive appraisal pro- 
cess includes (1) referral and screening, (2) individual assess- 
ment, (3) development of appropriate individualized educational 
program and placement, (4) development of the educational program 
based upon effective communication and coordination among essential 
personnel, and (5) provision and maintenance of testing and evalua- 
tion practices to determine the effectiveness of the individual 
educational program and also to assure the continued appropriate- 
ness of ttjie educational program and placement." (RFP 74-6, Attach- 
ment "A" I|SCF^12, p.l. ) 

v 
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The RMRRC project was terminated one yekr e^ly and the planned 
final polishing of this document was not\j^ssible . The stratis- 
tician effort is only one of many developed in the thrust toward 
mainstreaming handicapped children. This manual, then, is^sub- 
mitted to the educational community as one building block in the 
dynamic of developing better models to serve more handicapped 
children. 
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IDENTIFICATION; Overview 



The regular classroom teacher who may have some 
handicapped children in the class who are not 
receiving special instruction needs to identify 
those children. It may be discovered that some 
children are able to function adequately in the 
classroom in spite of their handicapping condi- 
tions, with only minimal adjustment in their 
programs. Others will be able to remain in the 
regular classroom but may require occasional 
sessions^ with a specialist. Some children will 
need special education intervention through a 
special classroom, at least temporarily. 

The process of identifying potentially handi- 
capped or "high risk" children in a classroom 
need not be complicated nor difficult. In this 
chapter we will talk about methods of observation 
and screening through which a teacher can make 
some general assumptions concerning the students 
whose problems will require further diagnosis be- 
fore appropriate interventions' can be determined. 

Identification is not a clinical diagnosis, but 
a method of observing and recognizing an educa- 
tional, behavioral, or physical handicap, or a 
developmental discrepancy. It is a "screening" 
process to sori out those children who appear to 
manifest such characteristics. Early identifi- 
cation, often helps to prevent a problem from in- 
creasing in severity by supplying data which will 
document the need for diagnosis. It defines the 
base for a remedial prescription and sets some 
limitations for an educational modification. The 
purpose is to identify a child's strengths and 
weaknesses, so that strengths may be built upon 
and weaknesses minimized. 

Ideally, every student with whom an educator 
comes in contact should be screened for conditions 
which may hinder learning. If this procedure 
takes place in an eEEicient manner, potential 
problems can be pinpointed and, if needed, diaq- 
nosed in depth. 

In this chapter, overviews of three methods of 
identification within the recjular classroom ar^ 
presented. 
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Observation of Behavior 



The teacher should have some systematic method 
^or observing behaviors where they occur. The 
method should record and organize the informa- 
tion so that gross screening decisions can be 
made. Though observation is the tool most fre- 
quently used by teachers, its value is decreased 
if information is not systematized in a usable 
form:' 

Screening Instruments 

This section offers descriptions of several types 
of screening devices. These are useful for 
sorting high and low achievement, performance 
and proficiency. They also help to identify 
children who may have a handicap or learning 
problem. 

Profiling 

A systematic method of assessing and developing 
a graphic representation of the whole child should 
be a tool all teachers can use. In addition to 
assessment of performance and achievement, this 
tool may assist the teacher in progranuning for 
one child or for an entire classroom. Profiling 
of f ers an opportunity to point out and document 
deficiencies and strengths . There are many ways 
to profile a chilb<^ skills. This section shows 
one format which ma\ be used or modified to fit 
if ic needs . ^ 



spec 

IDENTIFICATION: Observation of Behavior 



Every classroom teacher should have some system- 
atic method for observing behaviors where they 
occur. The method should record and organize 
the information for screening purposes. Though 
observation is already the tool used most fre- 
quently by teachers, its value is decreased if 
information is not systematized in a usable form. 
It can be used most productively as a screening 
device, however, if the pitfalls inherent in 
observation are avoided . 

Behavior and academic performance deviations can 
be and often are recognized before they have been 
verified by any standard procedure. Like formal 
testing, systematized observation can verify 
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information. Uplike formal testing, observation 
has the advantage of allowing for a realistic 
evaluation in a natural academic or social envir- 
onment . 

To make observation a tool for screening and a 
base for comparison of performance improvement, • 
the observation procedure must be taken two 
steps further than mere "recognition." Behavior 
or performance should be recorded as it actually 
happens; the significance of the behavior should 
be ascertained by comparison of that .performance 
frequency or duration to the total per formance of 
the observed behavior in others^ ( 

A description of the actual events should be 
collected by use of a stable or unchanging system. 
This system should convey the same meaning each 
time it is used and to anyone who reads the 
account. The description should be recorded so 
that the sequence of events is clearly stated 
and can be remembered. By being systematized and 
by recording the events, the target behavior can 
be verified and the performance can be clarified 
and substantiated. 

This organized observation .process can become a 
prime tool for verification of target behaviors. 
When a teacher suspects a behavior and requests 
diagnostic or intervention assistance, verifica- 
tion of that suspicion is an initial step for 
both diagnosis and intervention. Non verification 
of the suspicion provides an opening for potentiea 
on-the-i^pot inservice experience for the teacher. 
As the teacher receives instruction and gains 
skills in methods of observation, the responsibil- 
ity of identification and screening is minimized 
for the trainer. 



Systematic There are many observation systems already devel- 

Observation of oped. Each scale is designed to gather certain 
Behavior (SOB) kinds of information. They are of value to the 

potential user to the extent that they gather the 
kinds of information the user needs. The user 
may find it more valuable to adapt an existing 
method to gather more appropriate information or 
to start from scratch and create a method more 
suitable to the specific needs. 

The Systematic Observation Behavior (SOB) was 
developed by the Rocky Mountain Regional Resource 
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Center to gather detailed, educationally relevant 
information which could be observed in the 
classroom. Other instruments did not seem to 
have the capacity to record all the selected be- 
haviors and the sequence in which they occurred. 
By focusing on the antecedent behavior, the 
target behavior, and the consequent behavior , the 
SOB, is adaptable for initial screening and 
identification of problem behaviors. For that 
reason the SOB will be used as an example of an 
observation recording system in discussions that 
follow. 

The SOB is an informal screening device, useful 
for identifying those elements in the child's 
environment that may affect performance. As in- 
formal testing, a "diagnostic" profile is com- 
piled. Unlike ^formal testing, the child is ob- 
served in his natural academic or social environ- 
ment and it requires that the observer do more 
than just observe. Effective use of the SOB 
requires adherence to the preliminaries , the 
obsei^vation and the follow-up . 

Preliminaries 

Preliminaries are initiatec3 by a referral. The 
first consideration should be whether or not the 
SOB is an appropriate de\l':e to use. This deci- 
sion can be made by ask..r. j three questions: 

1. Does the nature of the referral reflect the 
teacher's lack: of information of the. child's 
difficulty in ;a school setting and/o]f- a need 
for conf irmat^ion of the observation? ^ 

2. Doe:D the referral focus on observable inter- 
actions and behaviors? 

1. Does the referral require a behavioral as 
opposed to ah academic appraisal of the 
child's performance? 

If the SOB is- appropriate for Use (if any of the 
above answefs are yes) , the referral is the basis 
for e:i objective observation. Following are 
exojapies of referral ques^^ions from teachers: 

1 . "Is Peter leaving the room when Warren 
picks on him? " 

2 . "Wherv and why does Ralph become rebel Lious? " 

3. 'What are the things that occur before and 
after I give Robert an assignment he refuses 
to finish?" 

G 
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4. "Wlic^it does Glad:* do behind n^y back? 



In the preliminary nu^otinq, the inttiator ot 
the roL'erral and , he ah^orvcv rovxcw a list 
of possible b<:ihaviors .jnd decido what key 
behaviors or interactions to look for durinq 
the observation. ^ The Genoral Survey Form , 
Figure 1.1, is usefu] as a checklist folF* 
planning behaviors lo be observed. A time and 
place for the observat,ion must be decided upon. 
The preliminary conference should also be used' 
to schedule a follov;-up discussion between 
observer and initiator. This should occur as 
soon after the observation as possib] e. With 
the objectives, time, place, and follow-u]) 
discussion established, the observation can now 
be made . 

Observation 



The observer's ..ntry in.to a cl.a£;sroom is depen- 
dent upon the teacher's style* and the class's 
experiences. The observer may ask the teacher: 

1. How should the class be approached? 

2. Should the teacher [prepare the class for 
.-in observur? 

3. Where is the mr>sr <ip[.' r or.r :i a te i)laco to 
a c c w r a t e 1 y o t > r; »„■ r" \'( • ? 

The observer com. s r.rt^[K-ired with observational 
tools the codi^, ccxiinq pa[.)er, pencils, clip- 
board, and a timint] device (optional) 

The observer e.stablishe^ iiimsel t comfortably in 
the classroom. Prt^vj.ous to coding, the observer 
takes time to collect a ;qeneral picture of the 
c 1 a s s r o om . T h u n i j s ^ - r v e i " s 1 1 ou 1 d d e t e r mine what 
activity j in f ^T'/kh e ss , who is interacting, and 
where the t.argt-t cl; ij.^.: (ji: children are located. 

Two d i. I f 1 c a ] 1 1 e s ina y a r i s C' : 

1 • ^ t:ho tar<fet child av.'att^ ot the cUjservation 
and, 1'^ so, altering his ixdiavior? If this 
occurs, a d^'Cision i.s iuade to continuf^ ob- 
srTviii'j with tir:s r,i(.:tf..r m .iiind or to dis-- 
.rcjn 1 1 nut^ , 

^ .■i'.an/:'-.' . i.M I C'l'rnat 1 f ii {ij be gctifu..-.; 
rrtlt-vant: t.r> tiu.' 't^rr.M? Du;.u.in'J i ng on the 
abov.,' d Ll {■ LOU ].t •] .>s , I. no td)S. -rvaf. ion may [^e 
■■^ ' "'J' * ' : t . I • : : ni .M va I .... <ai a Litta 
d a t. ' . 
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Follow-up Discussion 



After observing, the observer compiles the data 
and makes an initial interpretation. If he 
decides useful information has been gained from 
the observation r^latihg to the original 
referral and/or the objective's, further inter- 
pretation and implications can be drawn. 

At the scheduled f ollqw- up discussion , a posi- 
tive approach to the initiator is advisable. 
Information should be sh^^red; then joint impli- 
cations can be made for possible intervention 
strategies, for reevaluat ion , for formal assess- 
ments, or for further observation. 

Intervention Progression 

Effective usage of the SOB is dependent upon the 
appropriate approach to the referral by the ob^ 
server and application of the appropriate steps. 
This is a<:complished through a progression of 
decisions, events and evaluations. This pro- 
gression is explained by the intervention pro- 
cess flow chart in Figure 1.2 and the brief 
narrative relating to it. 

Units of Behavior 



Recording of coded behavioral items is practiced 
during observation most successfully when the 
observer is readily familiar with both the mean- 
ings and abbreviations. / 

\ Categorization : For the observer's intro- 
dudtion and ease of learning, units of behavior 
are classified into ten categories of item 
clusters: 



1. 


Information 


2. 


Questions 


3 . 


Instructional Devices 


4. 


Control 


5. 


Affective 


6. 


Participation 


7 . 


Response 


a . 


Sel f- Improved 


9. 


Other- Involved 


10. 


Miscellaneous 



Figure 1.3, Item Clusters, provides a basic dis- 
play of this orqan i zat j on . The unit behavior 
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Fig. 1.2 

Flow Chart for Systematic Observation of Behavior 
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Fig. 1.2 (cont.) 



Narrat ive 



Upon receipt of the referral, the following sequence of events occurs 
1.0 Decision 

1.1 No assistance needed; refer bai.k to teacher 

1.2 Academic task analysis suggested. Proceed to 7.0 

1.3 Requires observation. Proceed to 2.0 

2.0 Identify behaviors Co be observed 

Using the Geq.^ral Survey Form (Fig. 1.1) identify 
behavior referring teacher is concerned about 
Arrange with referring teacher times when it would be 
appropriate t^i obsrrve 

3.0 Observe behavior 

4.0 Interpret behavior 

5':0 Decision 

5.1 No assistance needed. Refer back to teacher (1.1) 

5.2 Academic tnsk analysis suggested. Proceed to 7.0 

5.3 Strategies for chani^e suggested. Proceed Lo 6.0 

6.0 Identify strategies for change 

6.1 Select strati?]tics 

6.2 Implement str^tregies 

6.3 Arrange tiine to observe. Recycle back to 3.0 
7.0 Academic task analysis 

7.1 Arrange with referring teacher appropriate academic 
a d j us t me n t s eq uen c e 

7.2 Fo 1 low-up as necessary 



2.1 
2.2 
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Inf ormat ion 



6. Participation 



Amp - GA - I - NC - 0 



HLP - HU - L - ND - OT - PNT 
SQ - VM 



2, Questions 

DKY - GA? - Q - AQ - QC - QCD 
QCL - Qb - QCQ - QE - QM - QO 
QP - QR - QRV - Q>/ 



Response 

PRP - DIS - BO - ES - CNT - 
CMP - DEP -tDK - DNI - DUN - 
MT - NR PRT - RDG - 

SO - V5 -i^^- PW - SE - V7C - 

m 



Instructional Devices 



8, Self Involved 



AK - AR - CA - Cau - CC - Why 
CI - DKP - DR - HT - LAG - Vht 
LD - OA - QRD - QKW - QWllT -GT 
REP - RV - SAL - T - WDO? - 
RT 



DD - PM 
PL 



RL 



SV - ZZ - CRL 



Others-Involved 



Control 

A - AA - AK ~ DB - DCt - 
GRP - NRM - PC - Prx - Pun - PW 
REM - RF - RT - Sh - SN - STP 
BOT - WY - NVS 



DSPO - Excl - OS - OT 
PL - POB - ST - POS 



P*^ - 



Affective 



10, Miscellaneous 



DIS - CO - Enc - PF - INT - KD 

> - - ^ 



RB - BK - CHB - DSK - ERA - 
FIR - HD - IS - MU - N - OB 
OC - PPR - T - \m) ---^ FG - 
TY - V 



F i . 1.3 r t oni ( ! 1 u s t o r f- 

2*3 
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items within each of the categories are repre- 
sentative of the single common property related 
to the category. 

Although an interrelated system or construct 
does not 6xist among the categories, the intent 
is to cluster the items for economy of use and 
not to provide a diagnostic or remedial frame- 
work by which to interpret the occurrence of' 
single or multiple categories. 

Appendix a, the Glossary of Items, provides 
clarification and definition of both the behav- 
ioral categories and the sub-items. The Glossary 
of It^ms includes: 

1. The abbreviated behavioral code, 

2. A definition in statement form, and 

3. A hypothetical example of the behavior. 

Although the behavioral item may apply to 
variety of classroom examples, the observer is 
encouraged to become familiar with the basic 
statement thoni^- and to relate the concept to 
whatever var-.n ions may occur. The unit items 
are- applicable to coding specific observations 
of either teacher or student. 

Implementation 

Observing: The Systematic Observation of ^ 
Behavior (SOB) is a tool that allows much flex- 
ibility in observing and recording behavior. 
When a referral is received from the teacher, 
the General Survey Form should be given to 
the teacher. Together with the observer, the 
teacher determines what particular behaviors of 
the child are troublesome. These then become the 
behaviors to record. Suppose the teacher was 
concerned with the following behaviors: out of 
seat (os) , in. seat (is), talking or verbalizing 
(V) , with other child (oc) , day dreaming (dd) , 
and on task (ot) Behaviors, These are the 
behaviors that would be observed. Whenever 
other than' the above-mentioned behaviors would 
occur, the observer would simply record it on 
task (ot) or off task (ot-) . 

The observer needs to be careful while in the 
classroom. If it is obvious that the observer is 
watching a particular child, i i: .]ocs not take lonq 
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for thdf child to notice. This may change his 
behavirr and make it difficult to get accurate 
data.- The observer should look around the 
classroom without focusing his attention on the 
child. When it is time to make an observation, 
he then might look at the child out of the 
corner of his eye or scan the whole class in- 
cluding the student in question . He should 
never fixate on the child. 

^ Record j.ng Alteri; Lives ; The teacher may 

want to know just how her own behavior affects 
the be^havior of the student . The obs^ver 
then records the behavior of the student at a 
predetermined frequency and at the same frequency 
records the teacher's behavior as it is related 
to the student. The teacher may be helping 
another child across the room and that may have 
some effect on the behavior ol the target child. 

Systematic recording of behavior may involve 
several aspects. The observer may want to watch 
only one student or he may watch up to ten 
students , recording their behaviors . For 
example, the classroom teacher may make a re- 
ferral on one child. The observer then goes 
into the classroom and records the behavior of 
the child for a period of about 30 minutes. This 
will give the teacher and observer a basis for 
diagnostic and prescriptive information for 
control of the child ' s behavior . 

Or the concern may center on a group of children. 
The observer then can list the names of the 
children in the order that they are seated. He 
then goes down the list of children, recording 
their behaviors. When the list is completed 
he starts at the top of the list again. The 
names of the students are written down the 
left hand s ide of the paper in a sequence that 
coincides with their seating arrangement. For 
the first time interval , recordings are made 
for the first chi Id ; In the second time inter- 
val for the second child , and soon until the 
behaviors of all children named are recorded. 
This process is repeated for about 30 minutes . 
A summary of each child's behavior can then be 
made. The teacher and the observer can to- 
gether determine what child would benefit from 
an intervention based on the observation of 
behav ior . 
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How to Re cord Behavior ; The two impo[rtant 
elements involved in recording a child's bte- 
havior are the behavioral code and the time 
frequency. Before one can record behavior, he 
must be familiar with the code, or at least be 
familiar with the code for the behaviors' . to 
be observed. This can be determined by the 
observer and the classroom teacher. The fewer 
behaviors observed, the easier they will be to 
record. The information is written on the 
Observation Form, Figure 1.4. The numbers at 
the top indicate the number of time intervals on 
each line, with the length of the interval de- 
termined by the observer prior to observation 
The numbers down the left hand side indicate the 
potential number of children to be observed 
When observing one child, disregard the numbers 
on the left. Each pair of rows are separated by 
a heavy dark line. The top line is for recording 
the behavior of the student. When, the first pair 
ot rows are completed, start on the second pair 
ot rows, until the page is finished. 

The child's behavior is recorded at every speci- 
£ied time interval. The time interval can range 
from 3 seconds up to one minute depending on the 
needs of the teacher and the experience of the 
observer. a longer time interval is suggested 
for the observer unfamiliar with the codes. 
The observer can keep track of the time by" 
watching a clock, by counting, by ude of an 
electronic beeper, or a tape recorder that has 
been prepared in advance to cue the observer at 
the time interval. The observer should record 
the behavior that occurs precisely within the 
time interval. The recording is continued in 
this manner until the observation form is complete 
The observer then summarizes the information in 
preparation for a cbnferenco with the teacher. 

S ummarizing : The behavior observation data 
needs to be organized so that the teacher can 
make some diagnostic conclusions. Without this 

formation it would be difficult to make use- 
tul comparisons of behavior of one cliild over a 
period of several observational times or to 
compare one child with another. The number of 
entries for each different behavior is counted 
and then recorded on the Summary chart. Figure 
1.5, to determine percent of each behavior to 
total time involved, directions on the Summary 
Chart may be followed. 
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Name 



Date 



Grade 



Teacher 



Observe r_ 
d 



X 100= 
X 1.00= 
X 100= 
X 100= 
X 100= 
X 100= 
X 100= 
X 100= 
X 'l00= 
X 100= 



1. Write the code for :;11 categories used during observation in 
-coluinn a. 

2. Write the frequency for each category used in column b. 

3. Write total frequency for all categories in column c. Divide 
number in column b by number in column c, 

4. Multiply number in column c by 100 and write in column d. This 
will give percent of occurence. \ 

5. Write frequency of all on-rask (ot) behaviors from column b 
in column e. 

6. Write frequency of all off-task (ot-) behaviors from column 
b in column f. 

7. Total and divide on-task (ot) and off-task (ot-) bt .aviors bv 
total frequency of all categories. This gives percent of 
on-task (ot) and off-task (ot-) behaviors, 



Fig. 1.5 
Summarv Chart 
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Evalua tion Form ; Percent ^hk'I' <: 'r. recorded 
behavior ol nervations should he ^ : d.iLjferr^ to 
the Evaluat.Aon Form, Figure 1,6. This fqpa 
serves two :.ai:i purposes: a) one can compare 
subsequent ')bservations to determine if the 
intervention is or is not effective, b) one 
can compare or.e child against another to see if 
behavior deviates from the norm. Recording in- 
structions are provided with the Evaluation Form. 

Observer Development and Practice 

Coding Preparation ; For the purpose of 
case study development and completeness, the 
beginning observer is best prepared by: 

1. A gradual approach to learning the behavioral 
item code?: 

2. Conducting child observations or case studies 
that are i litially general, beaching in- 
creasingly specific . ^ 

The use of coded items for behavio]^ ::ategories 
or "clusters" only, is most easily accomplished 
initially. The basic 10 (Information (I) , 
Questions (Q) , etc.), categories of behavior for 
a single child, and a time interval rate of 
10-15 seconds may be comfortable practice condi- 
tions, using the Observation Form for a beginning 
classroom session. 



With increased facility, the observer may shift 
to unit behavioral item recordings with an in- 
dividual child, and later group, or teacher/child 
interactions, with reduced time intervals, 
(5-8 second/recording). 

The initial case study should maximally include 
basic or general information, as: / 

1 . Referral information from the teacher ; 

2. Description of the setting in which the be- 
havior occurs ; 

3. The categorical behaviors of the child (ren) 
recorded in the observation; 

4. Questions related to the- observation by 
teacher and/or observer; 

5. Preliminary opinions or answers to the 
concerns- 

As the observer achieves greater insight and 
recording speed with general observations, 
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N ame 



Ohse rve r 




50 



25 



0 

ite 



!• Write the code of the observed behavior on the slanted Line, The last 
line is for other behaviors. 

2* Chart percentages of occu rrences of each beiiavior observed on the left 
side of each column. There is room to chart be.iaviors of 10 different 
observation times. One at the beginning of the school year and another 
at the end of each month during the scliool year, 

3. Write the date of the first observation of the first line below the 

chart. Write the date of the second observation on the second line of 
the cJ^art. Wri ttj each subsequent date on the remaining lines. 



F i gu r e 1,6 Iwa Lu a t i on Fo rm 
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additional case study information may 
include : 

1. Determining o bjectives for the obser- 
vation . 

2. Selecting unit behavioral item (vs. 
categorical) . 

3. Implementing the specific unit-item coding 
during observation ; 

4 . Making an accurate interpretation and 
evaluation of the observation . 

Figure 1.7, Case Study Development, provides 
basic guidelines for the aforementioned 
considerations. Figure 1,8, Case Example 1, 
and Figure 1.9, Case Example 2, are included 
from actual observations. 

Summary of Systematic Observation of 
Behavior (SOB ) 

Rationale to support use of informal observation- 
al instrument : 

1. Eliminates much formal diagnostic work and'/ 
or use of generalized formal batteries. 

2. Provides inroads for furthei^ exploration 
through informal diagnosis. 

3. Provides shortcuts to evaluate academics, 
behaviors, and learning modes highly rele- 
vant to a specific teacher-child interaction. 

4. Gives teachers utility of diagnostic 
information . 

5. Removes stigma of categorization in diagnosis. 

6. Allows for transformation to teachable out- 
come skills . 

7. Provides common communication base. 

8. Integrates essential aspects of informal 
diagnosis . 

9. Provides factorial scheme of the child 
in his mainstream environment . 

Descriptors that speak to the purpose of the 
inSTirument : 

1. Presents Jture of multi~dimensional 
applicat i^ 

2 . Provides a visua 1 representation of what 
is observed. 

3. Alleviates communication stress with 
teachers . 

20 
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Behavioral Items 

Cluster/category-sing 1 o c^hi Id 

C Luster /category --group or teac tie r ./c ui Id 

unit--single child 

unit--group or teac lie r /chi Id 

Case should include these items: 
I- Referral 

2. Objectives for observation 

3- .SelectioTi of observation categories, (uni ts ) 
4. Setting 

5- Categorical behavior codes of the child(ren) during observation 
5- Specific item coding 

7. Interpretation- 

8. Questions 

9. Answers 

Genera 1 Case Studies s.hould include information only in items I, 4, 5, 
8, and 9. 

'\ 

Speci f ic Case Studies should' include information in items I through 9- 



Figure 1.7 Case Study Development 
21 
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Case Kxampl c 1 , 



Lisa 



'Setting: a resource teacher and Ki.s;i are wiu*kin^: on a classification task. 

The material is^ a workbook. The task is to select, from four alternatives, 

three pictures that mav be classified on the basis of similar functional 
uses for the objects pictured. 

The S.O.B. shows the following: 

1. Out of ten resporses, Lisa receives verba?, approval from the resource 
teacher for three responses. 



On the three approved responses the resource teacher asked check 
questions to which Lisa responded with incorrect or anbiguous verbali- 



Example: Resource teacher, "iiow did you decide on those three?' 
Lisa, "They weren't alike." 

3. A later sample (one week later) shows that Lisa's success rate re- 
mains the same, but that the 3 successes are now in response to 
different items, i.e., items passed during the previous work with 
the same material were now failed. 

i 

4. Adjusting the questioning pattern of the resource teacher so that 
Lisa was verbally reinforced for her correct selections before the 
check question was asked, resulted in a complete change in Lisa's 

response pattern, i.e., Lisa would not give incorrect or vague 
responses when check questioned on prior correct choices. 

5. A reversal of the resource teacher's questioning pattern (back to 
check questions without verbal reinforcers for prior correct 
selections) was accompanied bv Incorrect or vague responses from 
Lisa in response to check questions. 



za t ions . 



{} 



AO 



Ans- 



Ans+ 



Case Example 1 . 
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Setting: Regu Ur classroom, about 30 children, one teacher. 

't'ask: Copying paragraphs written in cursive from the 

b lackboa rd. 

Task Requirement: Letter formation accu racy .wi thin reasonable time 

limi t . 



SOB results indicate for the baseline observation: 

!• Percentage of LBB (subject looking at blackboard) during 
5-second intervals in comparison to percentage rate of vm 
(visual motor) was 927o to 87o, 

2. Only three sub-categories were utilized during the obser- 
vation, Lbb, vm, (which suggests that on-task tiime was 

c lose to I007o,' 

3. A check of the child's product showed that most letters were 
recognizable but that spacing between letters was irregular. 



4. At the teachers [ RT | all children were at task completion 
except Cory • 

5, Two months after an intervention program was instituted, the 
percentages of lbb and vm for most 5-second intervals during 

an observation on similar copying tasks were lbb=42% and ym=587c. 
In addiction Cory was at a task completion when the teacher gave 
the f RT { signal, 

A c oin[,'>ari son of the child^s product at the post intervention 
point CO his p re-interventi on product showed an imprcvement in 
spacing, of Letters as well as an increase in the number of 
required re5i)0nsGs C(jm{)Leted. 



Fi.-^urc 1.9 Case blxamp le 2 
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O 1 



Nnne 

Locat i()n_ 
Act i VLty^ 
Obse rve r 



Coy 



Date 

Time i nterva L 



Be^',Lntun^» t ime_ 
Ending tine 



lib \ Ibh 



I. bio 



T7m 



Ihh 



Ihh 



/bh 



Ihb 



7^ 



/JL 



'JAI 



I 




( con i n'K'^ ) 
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Nan* G Qy-I^ ^ 



Teacher 



t / 



S3 



Date 



Observer 



X 100" 
X 100= 
X 100= 
X 100= 
X 100= 
X 100= 
X 100= 
X 100" 
X 100= 
X 100= 



Grade 



d e f 

J2IZ __ 





1. 

2. 
3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 



Write the. code for all categories used during observation in 
colxnnn a. 

Write the frequency for each category used in column b. 

Write total frequency for all categories in column c. Divide 
number in column b by number in column c. 

Multiply number in column c by 100 and write in column d. This 
will give percent of occurr^ 



Write frequency of all on-task (ot) behaviors from column b 
in column e. 

Write frequency bf all off-task (ot-) behaviors from column 
b in column f. 

Total and divide on-task (ot) and off-task (ot-) behaviors by 
total frequency of all categories. This gives percent of 
on-task (ot) and off-task (ot-) behaviors. 



Fig. 1.9. 
(continued) 
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4. Provides highly useful inservice tool 
instrumental to teacher self-assessment - 
and/or behavior change. 

5. Provides numerical basis for quantitative 
data for pre- and post-testing. 

6. Yields information relevant to the rein- 
forcement and expansion of teacher and 
observer skills. 



IDENTIFICATION: Screening Instruments 

The intent of the screening process is to 
gather together all known information about a 
child, add to that information missing links, 
and from all the systematically collected 
data, make a well documented assumption. The 
assumption might be that the child is function- 
ing adequately, above the expected level, or 
below the expected ^level . It is very impor- 
tant that screening be continuous to detect as 
early as possible an educational or personal 
problem. Decisions can then be made to pre- 
vent a problem from growing, to correct that 
problem, or to remediate the problem. If the 
problem is outside a teacher's jurisdiction or 
realm of knowledge, the screener has documented 
information with which to make a referral to the 
proper source. 

For descriptions of common handicapping condi- 
tions, see Appendix B. 

Observation has already been presented at one 
possible mode of screening. The two following 
methods for locating potential learning or 
behavioral problems are informal and formal 
testing . 



Informal Screening instruments designed by teachers to 

Instruments assess a child's strengths and weaknesses in 

designated areas can be convenient and useful 
measures. Such devices are called criterion- 
referenced tests. These differ from formal, or 
norm-referenced tests in that they are designed 
to determine how a child functions within a 
set of criteria determined by the teacher. 
Normed tests, on the other hand, assess a child's 
performance in relation to standardized expecta- 
tions; for example, whether the child is 
functioning like other children his age or 
grade level. 
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Informal screening often supplies specific 
information needed l>y a teacher more easily and 
earlier than a standardized test designed for a 
general audience. In addition , informal 
screening information can be used to create a 
total picture of a child's observed behaviors. 
It is an excellent, tool to use in preparing 
a developmental profile for a child, as detailed 
in the next section of this chapter. 

Following are some suggestions for teacher- 
made tests which may be used in place of or 
along with more formal instruments. 

Motor Coordination 

1. Gross Motor 

a. observation on playground 

b. observation in a particular activity 
that requires much coordination such 
as dodgeball 

c. defined obstacle task such as: climb 
through the monkey bars, walk with 
hands across the high bars, skip 

'-around the swings, hop through the 
tires, etc. 

d. "Simon says" 

e . Motor rating scales 

2 . Fine Motor 

a. observation of writing exercise 

b. evaluation of writing 

c. defined task for copying, cutting, 
stringing and joining of objects 

So cial Maturity and Interpersonal Relations 

1. Observe daily responses ana interactions 

2. Set up at situation to observe 

a. have child introduce someone new to 
principal 

b . put child in strange or unknown 
group of children 

3. Design oral or written test of "what to 
do if ..." 

a. you broke your bike away from home 

b. you were lost 

c. someone new comes to school 

d . you were accused of something you 
didn't do 

4 . Behavioral rating scale 

5. Self esteem inventory 

6. Socio-gram 

27 
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Speech Development 



1. Observe and compare to other children in ' 
class 

2. (;ive a list of words to read 

3. Have the child repeat a nursery rhyme 

4. Give the child the opportunity to talk into 
a tape recorder in a room by himself 

Language Development 

1. Observe interactions wilh the class 

2. Make anecdotal records on 

a. how he asks questions 

b. when and how he reports the events in 
his life 

c. his use of words 

3. Ask two children to sit in a corner and find 
out as much as they can about each other • 
Consider : 

a. length of time spent 

b. extent of information 

c . type of information 

d. how information was reported 

4. Have the child write, tell, or tape a story 
that will last three minutes; establish cri- 
,teria for acceptable gramTiar before you 
evaluate 

Reading 

1. Have child read to you from basal reader of 
each grade 

2. Give an informal test such ^as Gray's oral 
readings 

3. Give the child word lists from each level of 
reading (1-6) and set a criteria for accep- 
tance (80% accuracy within 2 minutes) 

Arithmetic Reasoning 

1. Ask questions of "more or less" 

a= if I have spent all of my money and you 

haven't spent your money, will I have more 
or less? 

h. after giving Jimmy 6 of'my 94 baseball cards. 
Bill 9 of my cards, and John 8 of my cards, 
when they each had 15 before, who has more 
than me? Who has less? 

2 . Use algebraic formulas 

Arithmetic Compu tations 

1. Keep a progress check on woi done in class 
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2. Give a test of facts for all functions 

3. Design a test after task analyzing all of 
the mathematical steps the child should have 
at thp present time 



Spelling 

1. Give oral spelling tests from words used in 
that grade book 

2. Give a different list of words and have 
child sound them out 

3. Ask the child to write every word he can 
think of to write; decide on criteria 
before you evaluate 

4. Make a test that selects five words from a 
spelling book or reading book from each 
grade level 

General Information 

1. Observe the, child in comparison to his 
classmates 

2. Design a test of word meaning from easy to 
hard 

a. ^(1) orange . . . (15^ stoker 

b. find the class average and plot the 
child accordingly 

3. Ask questions about: 

a. the neighborhood 

b. television 

c. the school 

d. the government, etc. 

4. Have the cnild explain how something works: 

a. cooking 

b. a clock 

c. a conduit 



Mobility 



1. Give the child an errand to run, observe 
hov/ efficiently it is done 

2. Give the child a map to follow, such as in 
a treasure book 

3. Observe how he moves arounc school ■ and the 
degree of his confidence 



Vision 



1. Observe his classroom behavior when writing, 
walking, or talking to someone. Check: 

a. facial expression 

b. distance from object 

c. spatial orientation 
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2. Make a screening device that is a simpli- 
fied version of Snellen? s; include color 
discrimination 



Hearing 

1. Ob~s^erve the child in classroom nviron- 
merrlit 

2 . Put a ,» ^ory on a tape recorder . Use 
earphones , and record at what volume the 
child indicates he can hear and at 
volume he is uncomfortable 

3. Whisper numbers or wordij; twenty feet from 
child (checks high frequency) 

4. Bring watch clpser to ear until child re- 
ports hearing sound 



Formal 
Instruments 



When time or expertise is not available for 
teacher-made criterion-re f erenced tests , formal , 
printed tests may be used for screening. 
There are many such tests on the market and 
available for use. Several of these are listed 
and described on the following pages. When 
using standardized tests, be sure to keep in 
mind that these instruments are based on norms 
from samples of large numbers of children 
tested. If you want to assess a particular 
competency in a child according tc some speci- 
fic criterion, a teacher-made test will give 
the most accurate results. 



IDENTIFICATION: Profiling 



Children are a combination of abilities , po- 
tential, and proficiencies. The way we as 
educators evaluate children is often directly 
related to our own priorities of acceptable 
behavior and performance . The "average" or 
near normal child stands a bettor chance of 
being accepted by his teachers and finding some 
level of success. Some children <i -pear to be 
relatively normal , or have acceptable behavi or , 
but for some reason do not succeed. The dis- 
crepancy occurs because it is difficult to ass- 
ess the total child and disregard personal 
priorities and j udqnionts concern incj accGp table 
behavior .. 
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A systematic method that would reveal a total 
picture of a child should be a tool for all 
teachers because it is crucial in assessing 
the child's performance and achievement. 
Additionally, it assis\ts the teacher in pro- 
gramming relevantly an^ evaluating the child's 
progress. A total picture of a child is the 
first opportunity to spot a warning sign that 
the child may have a disability or a problem 
and to document the information. It is with 
the early recognition of the warning sign that 
further problems inay be prevented, that a 
deficiency may be corrected, and that dis- 
abilities can be remediated. 

One such systematic method of developing a 
summary of the whole child is the profiles 
developed by Samuel Kirk. Since teachers have 
been accepted by many educators as the primary 
source for recognizing a potential problem, the 
profiles make use of teachers' experience and 
ability to observe the child in various settings, 
to recognize how he interrelates ,« and to see 
how he performs in relation to other children 
hi:: age. Judgments made by the teachers are not 
; ected to be precise — their task is to screen 
:ormation, document it, and decide when 
t-her investigation should be in it a ted . 

There are two profiles used by Kirk.* The first 
uses age and grade equivalents as the basis to 
show developmental differences, the second 
assesses each category in the profile according 
to a simple level or proficiency rating. The 
following discussion will explain each of the 
profiles and their components, how to assess the 
components, how to graph the profile, and finally, 
how to interpret the graphed profile. 



Kirk's Profile Pro file I — Age and Grade Equiva lents 

This profile uses age and grade equivalents to 
indicate expectant age level or grade level of 
development , performance, or achievement { see 
Figure 1.10). Age equivalents and the corre53- 
ponding grade equivalents are listed on the 
left, and across the top are listed physical 
descriptions, performance estimates, and achieve- 
ment approximations describing areas to be 
assessed for jach child. These are assessed 
f actually"--by observatiion , by informal screening 

* Samuel S . Kirk , Educating Exceptiona l Ch i I- 
d ren , 2d ed . , Boston: Houghton Mifflin CoT, V '12 . 
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tests, or by formal devices that offer a 
structured score. They are then plotted on 
the profile by a peer comparison, an age score, 
or a developmental scale. 

Methods for assessment and plotting can best be 
described by assessing one child. The profile 
will be discussed by examining the assessment 
criteria. Each area which is not a definite 
factual category has been defined. In addition 
to the definition,, a three part summary is in- 
cluaed for quick reference, 

''A" refers to the type of information assessment 
The information is either factual (such as 
height or age), decisional (such as reading). 
"B" refers to th-:^ method that is used to plot 
the information on the profile, age, or grade 
equivalency or proficiency level. 
"C" refers to the possible methods of measurinq 
the abilities. 



A case study will be i;Bed in coordination with 
the explanation to Help clarify assessment and 
plotting of a profile. 

^fll is in the 3rd grade and is 8 years 2 months 
old. His teacher was concerned about his 
overall performance and decided to do a profile 
on Bill to holp pinpoint his probleni. 

The Profile 



Chronological A ge: Factual information is 
retrieved from personal file. Bill is 8 years 
and 2 months - Plot Bill's first dot slightly 
into the box for 8 years [sTj The bottom line 
denotes the start of a new year. So when Bill 
is 10~years~old, he would be plotted right on 
the 9 line. 



This mark established the criteria for Billys 
comparison with his own development of class^ 
peers . 

Bill is \n the third grade. His age and grade 
equivalent correspond . 

U^racie_ I i^9iL-ZZ j 
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Height and Weight ; 1) Factual information? 
2) plotted by comparison to expectancy develop- 
mental level; and 3) measured by use development 
chart or class comparison . 

Bill is 4 feet tall and weighs 52 pounds. A 
look at standard growth charts shows that an 
average eight -year- old boy should be 4 feet 
2 inches tall and weigh 58.2 pounds. Bill is 
slightly behind in his expected development. 

His height and weight are at the seven-year-old 
level according to a standard growth chart. 
His graph v;ould be plotted like this: 



Chronological 
Age Height Weight 

8 . 



7 



Interclass comparisons may be useful to the 
teacher. Bill's teacher weighed and measured 
all the boys in the class and found the class 
average. The average height was 4 feet 1 inch 
and average weight 54 pounds . The class 
was below the average on the chart. Bill would 
still be below the class average but the dif- 
ference is not as significant as indicated by 
the development chart. The teacher would still 
plot all the boys below their age line. Later 
she may find the norm inappropriate or that 
her 'class of boys are, in fact/ deficient in 
their height and weight development. 

Motor Coordination : This is an assessment 
of the degree of fine and gross motor coordin- 
ati.on. Tasks are performed by the child in 
re.l at ion to his developmental stage : 

Teacher judgment 

Plotted by comparison of age-peer 
Observation or screening devices found in 
Section E of Appendix C (Appendix C contains 
brief descriptions of various screening 
instruments . ) 

Bill writes legibly and wi.th letters formed 
properly. lie has no difficulty in performing 
any fine rriotor tasks such as cutting with 
scissors. He can catchy throw, and run v/ith no 
difficulty. He has average coordination. 



Bill's teacher could have set up defined 
tasks such as those listed in Saction E, 
Appendix C, and make a judgment about his per- 
formance on those tasks. The Barsch twelve 
dimensions are developmental and would define 
specific abilities or disabilities that would 
be helpful for program adjustment; if needed. 

M ental Ability : This evaluates the average 
ability for a particular chronological age, 
based on normative studies or teacher assess- 
ment : 



Standard score 

Plotted by conversions to mental age 
Intelligence test or make estimation 

Bill has never had an intelligence test. His 
teacher cannot plot a true measure on his profile. 

However, his teacher may decide to make a 
judgment and estimate where he falls in relation 
to other child^ren. She may say he needs to have 
directions rep'aated several times before he can 
learn or grasp an idea. He describes obijects 
with one dimension while most of the children 
are beginning to talk in two or three dimen- 
sions. She may then plot an estimate. The 
below-average mark is not an absolute decision, 
but a sign that the teacher has some question 
about his mental ability. This could be an in- 
dication that an intelligence test should be 
administered to find out why it takes so many 
repetitions before learning. Administration of 
the Slosson Intelligence Test shows his IQ to be 
94. This may be converted to a mental age of 
7 years 7 months. 
MA 
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The teacher can now change her estimate and make 
a definite mark. His mental age is still with- 
in an average range. Deviation for all areas 
one-year above or below actual age is still 
considered v/itlii.n the average range. 
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Social Maturit y : This is an 
appropriateness of a child's 
age . 



assessment of 
behavior for 



Decisional : This is plotted by age. Use 
observation or screening devices from section 
F, Appendix Bill behaves much like his 

classmates. He does not generally over-react 
or under--react to situations . When a joke has 
been told he will laugh, but not tumble to the 
floor like another boy in his class does. He 
responds within the class limits and rules. 
Social Maturity 

8 



Speech Development : Speech development is 
assessed by the child's articulation, rhythm, 
pitch, and voice quality. 

Decision or age score 
Plotted by age 

Use teacher-made test or a screening device 
from Section G, Appendix C 

Bill's voice and words are muffled. His "voiced 
sounds" are nasal. Sometimes his sounds are 
in a monotone. The teacher plotted his speech 
development below the other children. 

Speech 

8 



7 



6 



Another child's speech that was more infantile 
than his peers would have been plotted below 
average as well. if the speech was less in- 
fantile or spoken more precisely than the other 
children's speech, it would be plott(-*:d above 
the expected level 

Language Deve lopment : This is assessed by 
the comparative ability to speak, use, and' 
sequence sounds for use in interpersonal 
communications : 

n ■ ■ ^ 
Doc 1 s ion a J. 

Plotted by aye 



Use observation or screening device from 
Section G, Appendix C. 

Bill's classmates and teacher understand. him. 
His teacher notes that unlike his peers, Bill 
often eliminates verbs in sentences and drops 
some words off the end of his sentences. 
Otherwise, his language usage or his ability 
to communicate is similar to other children in 
his class. However, his graph is marked below 
average because of his tendency to drop his 
verbs and sentence endings. « 
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Language 



Re ading : Reading is assessed at a general 
reading level for word knowledge and compre- 
hension. A grade equivalent score is givea 
which is marked on the screening profile. 

Test standard score 
Plotted by age-grade equivalency 
Use screening device from Section D, 
Appendix C, or teacher-made devices 

All students in Bill's school were given the 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests. Bill's reading 
score was "52" which is a grade equivalent 
score of 2.6. 



Grade 
Equiv, 



2.6 



Age 



Reading 



Bill is slightly below his expected level. 

Aritlimetic Reasonin g; This is an assess- 
ment of the ability to problem-solve mathemat- 
ical or practical situations: 

Measure by standard score or class average 
Plotted by grade-to-- age equivalency 
Use teacher-made device or a screening device 
from Section D, Appendix C 
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Bill's score on math problem- solving on the 
Metropolitan Achievement score was 60 or 
slightly above 3 . 0 grade equivalency- 



Grade 


Age 


Arithmetic 
Precision 


4 


9 




3 


8 





Remember this line denotes the beginning of 
third grade and 8 years of age. 

Arithmetic Computation : This assessment 
is made on the basis of performance in arith- 
metic functions of adding, subtracting, 
multiplying , and dividing . 

Measured by standard score or class average 
Plotted by grade-age expectancy 

Use screening device from Section D, Appendix C 
or a teacher-made device 

Bill scored a 60 on the Metropolitan subtest 
for Matheiaatical Computation , which is a 
grade equivalent of 3.3. His teacher gave one 
of her own computation tests* Bill got 24 out 
of 25 problems correct. The average score v/as 
20 correct for the class. Bill is just above- 
average in his arithmetic computation. 



Grade Age 



4 


9 




Computati.on 


3 


8 





Spelling is assessed as an academic skill re- 
quiring phonetic knowledge and/or' memory. 

Measured by standard score or class average 
Plotted by grade to age 

Use screening instrument from Section D, 
Appendix C , or teacher -made devices 

Bill had a 2* 0 grade equivalent score on the 
Metropolitan subtest . 
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Age 


Spelling 




8 






7 





Another way of getting, this score could have 
been a spelling test using words from different 
grade levels of spelling and finding the 
proficiency level . 



General Information : This assesses the 
extent of the child's knowledge of events and 
things around him as compared to other children 
his age. 

Decisional 
Plotted by age 

Use teacher-made device or observation 

Bill competes with his classmates for naming 
the baseball player ' s names . He can tell you a 
complete television lineup for any evening of the 
week. He knows his way home, the names of 
surrounding and neighbors. His general infor- 
mation is about the same as his classmates. 



General Information 



1 

3 j 8 




2 i 7 





That completes all the categories in Profile I, 
It forms a rough sketch of how Bill compares to 
his age and grade level expectancy. Also, it 
shows that v/ithin a child there are growth or 
developmental differences. (Interpretation will 
follow the discussion of Profile II) . 

Profile II - Proficiency Level 

The second profile is called the proficiency 
profile. Here, each category is assessed by a 
simple level or proficiency rating. Age and 
grade equivalency comparisons assume that some 
abilities are d Gvelopmental and that performance 
ability should increase with age or exposure . 
This section of the profile assesses those 
categories that do not necessarily change 
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developmentally . Vision and hearing are 
either normal or abnormal . Mobility and 
interpersonal relations are proficiencies that 
are learned by degrees and that degree is 
average, above average, or below average. 
These categories, then, are rated: very 
superior, above average, average, below average 
or very defective. 

Mobility : Mobility assesses the degree and 
speed with which a child is capable of moving 
from place to place. The assessment is made 
by comparative observations. 

Vision ; This is primarily assessed informally 
by the teacher ' s observations, and secondly, 
by school screening or those screening devices 
listed in Section H, Appendix C. 

Hearing ; Hearing is assessed by informal 
teacher-made tests or by screening devices 
.•^uch as those listed in Section G. Appendix C. 

Interpersonal Relations : This is an assess- 
ment on the basis of how well a child gets 
along with others and the manner or way he 
approaches others. It is assessed informally 
by observation' or social screening devices such 
as those listed in Section F, Appendix C. 

Bill on the Proficiency Le vel: From the 
age and grade equivalency profile, we remember 
that Bill moves freely about his neighborhood. 
He has average mobility. The teachei: has noted 
that Bill can sit anywhere in the room and still 
copy from the board. Apparently he has ade- 
quate visual acuity. Why then, if his intelli- 
gence is in the average range, does Bill need 
to have things repeated so frequently? An 
assumption is made that his hearing may be " 
below normal. 

On interpersonal relations Bill had an average 
proficiency. Bill's profile is complete. The 
actual plotting would have taken a teacher just 
two five-minute sessions . To profile an 

entire class, it would take about three hours. 

i 

Those three hours would establish behavioral 
baselines that would initiate continual pupil 
evaluation . 
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Intrepretation The interpretation of a child ' s prof ile is more 
of a Profile an evaluation of a child's development in 

relation with his peers. Much of a profile 
is done by using a teacher's judgment. The 
results should be viewed accord j.iigly , allowing 
for judgment error. 

Check the Profile 

1. Make sure every component has been plotted. 

2. Connect all points on the equivalent 
profile separately from the connecting points 
on the equivalent profile separately from 
the connecting points on the proficiency 
profile . 

3. Put a solid red line straight across the 
equivalent profile exactly one year above 
and one year below the child's age point. 
This denotes the acceptable or average range. 

Evaluate the Points 

1. Look first at the total profile. 

Are all the. points inside the red lines? 
If so , the child appears to be functioning 
as you might expect. 

He has few differences in his inter-growth 
pattern. 

Are there a few points outside the red lines? 
If they are above the red line, abilities 
are indicated. 

If they are below the red line, developmental 
lags are indicated . 

If they are both above and below the line, 
you have profiled a very inconsis+'ent child 
who will require further investigation or 
you might have miscalculated. 

2, Look next at the points above the average 
range~-the abilities . 

Evaluate these points and check their 
consistency. 

Does it appear that he has an advanced mental 
ability and advc^nced general knowledge? 
Are his language and speech areas similar? 
Does his motor coordination coincide with 
advance height and/or weight? 
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3. Look at the points below the red area. 

These suggest developmental lags that might 
call for further investigat^ion . Below 
average proficiency should be considered 
as well. 

If there are some questionable results or 
judgment errors, further investigation may 
be necessary : 

Diagnosis (ability or disability testing) 
Re-profiling following further obser- 
vation (continual anecdotal records) 
Program adjustment 
Talk with child and/dr parent 
A look at your reason for placing that 
point below average (is this a judgment 
error?) 

Look for P atterns Between Below-Average and 
Above-Average Performance and Cross-Check 
with the Proficiency Chart 

Some relationship between categories may exist. 

1. If height and weight are slight, motor 
coordination is of ten ' si^nilarly affected. 
If very slight. Proficiency of Mobility 
is often affected. 

2. Mental Ability is related to general 
information. It can affect academic 
performance. A high mental ability does 
not , however , assume high academic 
performance. 

3. Social Maturity is often, but HOt always 
related: If the mental ability is signifi- 
cantly below average; if performance 
academically is low; if interpersona 1 
relationships are low; if the child has 
difficulty learning or speaking. 

4. Low speech and language sometimes affect: 
Interper sonal re la t ions 

Reading and spelling 

5. Looking at the proficiency chart, a sensory 
handicap i^ directly related to intelligence, 
but low intelligence is not inherent to a 

• sensory handicap . 

Below average vi sion could affect areas on 
the equivalent graph , depend ing on the 
level of intelligence . Motor coordination 
is particularly affected. 

Bel..^w average hearing could affect speech and 
language; d^^gree is dependent on age of onset. 

4 2 
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Cautious 



Grade equivalency can be confusing. 
If the child is 8 and in the second grade, 
expect second grade performance although 
third grade is the corresponding grade. 
Relationships of components on the profile 
tend to pull each other to form a cluster 
of related proficiencies . 
Some additional information is often 
important in making ''an assumption. However, 
this is what wi 11 be described in Prescrip- 
tion as personal information . Information 
should be gathered selectively. If a child 
is not performing adequately in motor 
activities, it may be helpful to know that 
he was on crutches for two years or first 
walked when he was five-years old. 

at is the Problem? 



If the child is withi n the average red area 
continue the program but recheck at the 
first indication of a change. 

If the child has several areas above the red 
area / work with these abilities. 
If the child has several below the red area : 
Look for patterns. Check fox consistency and 
inconsistency , 

Document your information further, 

Make a judgment cibout the possible problem. 

Check the Kirk profiles for each exceptioh- 

aldty and look for clues. 

Check your list of manifestations, 

Requ^^t diagnostic assistance. 

Re- structure your program immediately to 

teach to. his strengths and help remediate 

developmental lags . 

If the child is e xtremely inconsistent : 
Re-profile 

Document your information 
Request diagnostic assistance 
In all areas : 

Decide- what is in your jurisdiction. 
Is this a problem you fully understand? 
If you understand it, do you know how to 
deal with it? 

Is this a problem that calls for a medical 
doctor? 

Is this a prohleir. that your principal should 
deal with? 

Is the educational problem one the special 
education in the school can treat? 



6. Make some assumptions ab« .lass. Is 

the class consistent? the class in- 

consistent? What cai out it? 

A. If the class is ^ no rmal range : 
Look carefully thi o year for some 
possible chan-ges. 

Be cautious. Total consistency is un- 
likely tc happen for every ability for 
every chi Id . 

B. If several students are below or above 
the normal ra nge in the same area : 
Structure your class to meet their needs. 
Check your acceptan?:; of that behavior 

or performance . 

C. Continue to evaluate your class. Remem- 
ber that at one time only a few discrep- 
ancies will need further investigation. 

The following is an example of interpretation of 
a profile. The information plotted throughout 
this section has been used . 

Most of Bill's age equivalent profile is slightly 
below average. He is in the third grade doing 
some third-grade work. He is sma^^ler than the 
other child'-on and -perhaps not developing as 
aiiickly . 

One waj.'ning sign emerges. His speech development 
is just outside the average range as are his 
hearing proficiencies. Comparing this with 
Kirk's Profiles, this type of pattern occurs in 
an auditorily handicapped child. This is an 
indication that there may be some hearing loss 
or a hearing infection. The parents should be 
consulted and further diagnosis should be made. 

The teacher, meanwhile, should adjust her 
teaching accordingly , making sure Bill is in a 
position to hear all happenings in the claf^sroom . 
Note that this information is summarized on an 
Assumption Sheet, Figure 1.11. The sheet is 
used to outline what factors should be consid- 
ered when evaluating a profile . 



A screening profile is the first step in re- 
cognizing an instructional or behavioral diffi- 
culty. To be a valuable tool, thii^ method 
should be used for each child in the class at the 
beginning of the school year , Plott ing most of 
the class would take pe rhaps cwo f iva-minutc 
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sessions for eacli child. If there are excep- 
tional children in the class, their profiling 
will probably be somewhat more tiir^^ . i p.suming. 
When completed the screening becomes ^he first 
stage of a mor - thorough assessment. 

The first pror; Je is used as a baseline from 
which to make comparisons. The profiling she 
be repeated at the beginning, middle, and end oi 
the year. This provides class grouping infor- 
mation and comparative summary of a child's 
and a class' progress, as well as establishing 
criteria for' ongo i nq evaluation . 



IDENTIFICATION : Summary 



As was mentioned at the start of this chapter, 
screening is only the f ir st step toward an 
appropriate intervention for a child who is 
having difficulty in school. Screening allows 
the regular classroom teacher to efficiently 
locate children in the class who may need 
special help, The next step in the process is 
to determine ii.ore precisely the specific areas 
of the child's weaknesses. This --is done through 
diagnosis--the subject of the next chapter. 



•» 



Chapter Two 



DIAGNOSIS 
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Diagnosis of a child should lead to correction 
or prevention of a problem. The diagnosis must 
be in terms that arc meaningful to the teacher 
if it is to be useful in helping correct the 
problem . If it is presented in obscure terms , 
neither the teacher nor the child will benefit. 

An in-depth diagnostic exairiinat ion follows 
identification of children v/ith possible learn- 
ing problems. Before any prescriptive statement 
can be made, a clear picture of the child *s 
strengths, deficits, and spec-^.^.1 characteristics 
needs to be developed . In order to have any 
value, the diagnosis must go beyond a learning 
label for the child. It must offer statements 
which attempt to define the child's situation so 
that a positive direction can be taken toward 
remediation of his problems. 

This section of the manual explores some tect)- 
niques available for developing a useful 
diagnostic statement. It is not the intent 
here to develop the ability of the user to prac- 
tice clinical or proj ective interpretation of 
learning problems or to use diagnosis as a basis 
for categorization or classification of handi- 
capped children. The practacaliLy of the 
approach is intended to provide an organizational 
and planning format for the accurate and system- 
atic use of diagnostic information as a teaching 
base for remedial and corrective instruction . 
The following four sections are included in this 
chapter : 

Methods in Diagn o sis 

This includes an overview of formal and informal 
testing procedures. Some of these have been con- 
sidered more traditional and others more contem- 
porary and perhaps more relevant to the educa- 
tional needs of today. 

Total Assessme nt 

This section compare? d contrasts the techniques 
of informal and formal testing procedures, strat- 
egies for formulating and using informal tools 
and for administering formal instruments. Issues 
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concerning personal data which may be gathered 
about a particular child are also discussed. 



Task Analysis- 

Task Analysis is a valuable tool which can be 
employed in diagnosis and which moves directly 
to prescription. In this section, task analysis 
is defined and procedures for formulation and 
use of task analysis are described. Once the 
ini'-.ia.l analvsis has been completed., task anal- 
v-.is raay be used to find the child *s level of 
functioniiv:. (diagnosis) or to place him on a 
certain step in the hierarchy to begin instruc- 
tion (prescription) . 

Diag nostic Teaching 

This section offers an approach to diagnosis 
which investigates variables in instructional 
task presentation and response d ialogue . Through 
experimentation, a learning environment descrip- 
tion evolves that appears to be effective for a 
specific task and for a specific child. 



DIAGNOSIS: Methods in Diagnosis 



The diagnostic portrait of a child may be pulled 
together in a variety of ways. Through formal 
and informal examination, academic and social 
factors are studied. Information about the 
child's personal history may also clarify certain 
aspects of the child's behavior. The diagnos- 
tician's background and point of view, to a 
certain extent, will influence the type of in- 
formation gathered. The thrust of the diaanostic 
statement will depend on what type of information 
,vas gathered and how it was interpreted. 



The information on the following pages briefly 
outlines several different methods for diagnosis. 
Some of these are considered traditional, while 
others are more contemporary with the educational 
needs of today. Both types are included to give 
the reader a perspective on the historical devel- 
opment of diagnostic techniques. 
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Medical 

The original contribution of medicire to the 
diagnosis of handicapped public school chi Iclren 
has become increasingly less relevant to the. 
adjustment of instructional approaches and educa- 
tional decisions concerning handicapped children. 
A medical diagnosis can identify causative 
factors and provide a physiological etiology 
for the educational difficulties of children, 
and, therefore, may express the disorder as 
"minimal brain dysfunction," "central nervous 
system disorder," ''biochemical irregularity,'' 
etc . The potential- for trans la ting such descrip- 
tive symptom cliAsters into an instructi.ona 1 base- 
line to adjust lec)rning tasks for the handicapped 
child is remote. 

P sycho Unguis tic Ass e ssment 

With the difficulty in rolating educational tasks 
to medical diagncso.^ . the assignment of psycho- 
logical learning v-*! .cesses, as observable charac- 
teristics to the consef]uences of medicaJ dJ.sorders 
seemed to generate more educationally relevant 
diagnostic descriptions • If the neurological 
dysfunction (s ) of the problem child could be 
expressed as manifest psychological behaviors, 
including memory, conceptualization^ and associ- 
ative behaviors, der;ign for remediation of these 
disorders became educationally more feasible. 
The clinical diagnosis of learning interference, 
therefore, included "soft signs'' that could be 
observed by the educator . These were expressed 
in terms such as hyperactivity , impulsivity , 
poor attention span, frequent temper tantrums , 
poor memory, poor discrimination ability. With 
the growing use of psycholinguistic learr;iing 
processes, diagnostic instruments were developed 
to measure these processes. Although useful as 
diagnostic information, one is not encouraged to 
employ a psycholinguistic test battery exclu- 
sively, as the resulting data alone do not clearly 
establish an effective teaching base. Familiar 
test instruments designed for use in this diagnos- 
tic methodology include the Illinois Test of 
Psycholinguistic Abilities (ITPA) , Prostig 
Developmental Test of Visual Perception , Wepman 
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Test of Auditory Discrimination, Test of Auditory 
Perception, Detroit Test of Learning Aptitude, 
Bender Visual-Motor Gestalt Test. 

C o nven t i ona 1 D i ag uo s tic Batter I'.es 

Of the most frequently practiced traditional 
diagnostic models, the diagnostic "test battery" 
appears to be the public school preference for 
"special child'' evaluation. 

Such batteries typically include the measurement 
of aptitude or intelligence, a relative achieve- 
ment description in the basic subject academic 
areas, a skill analysis in a single academic 
area (regular Reading-Word Recognition) , and the 
assessment of psychological learning processes 
(discussed in psycholinguistics) . 

Although the use of a well-selected test battery 
C3n provide useful information for a remedial 
teaching base, the traditional way such informa- 
tion has been used is limiting in that: 

1. Newly-presented and differently-administered 
task items may not represent the child's 
natural work setting for problem resolution. 

2. The interrelationship of several items of 
formal diagnostic data which represent 
several different measures of the same child 
is often unclear. 

3. Other than bo direct remedial planning toward 
broad categorical academic areas, it is dif- 
ficult to refine this data to clear and con- 
cise instructional methods. 



Diagnostic-Teaching 

This approach '^-aploys a minimum of standardized, 
diagnostic testing information. The child is 
observed in a variety of instructional situations 
including most academic areas, with both indi- 
vidual independent study work and group participa 
tion. 

Failure and stress are noted with certain 
materials and motivated success experiences 
noted using otihers. The teacher may vai'y the 
mode of presentation, the response expectation 
of the child, the speed and timing of the 
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activity and task level from complex to more 
simplified materials- 
It is expected that the diagnostic "interaction" 
with the ^^ild allows for more useful informar.ion 
regarding ' :\e child's laarning styles, instruc- 
tional levels in various areas, child's presenta- 
tion changes, and a greater number of alterna^,ive 
teaching strategies . 

Program Analysis 

This diagnostic method eliminates the use of 
standardized test information entirely . The 
child is exposed, informally, to a sample of 
selected task items from both academic and devel- 
opmental areas, including mathematics, reading, 
language, motor, and perceptual. 

The child is ultimately "task-sampled" in several 
areas to determine the general performance level 
in each given area. The child *s developmental 
level is observed in terms of program and sequence. 
General support and instructional practice is 
established for programming to his performance 
level'. 

Task Analysis 

Although this format is quite similar to program 
analysis, task-analysis procedures are based upon 
general problem-solving models as opposed to 
problem- level models discussed in program analy- 
sis . 

Task Process Analys is 

The task-process analytic procedures will be dis- 
cussed briefly to present a final suggestion for 
contemporary diagnostic methods. 

In task analysis , mentioned above , emphasis is 
on the task . In task-proceas analysis , the 
process involved in learning the task is also 
considered. For example, if a child must remem- 
ber the sound "a," as in cat, that: is the task . 
The process involved is memory. 

In order to provide the most relevant information 
possible , the contemporary methods of diagnosis 
will be discussed more fully throughout this 
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chapter. The ultimate goal of any method should 
be a total assessment of the child identified as 
potentially handicapped. The concept of total 
assessment is treated in the following section. 



DIAGNOSI S : Total Assessment 

All activities that contribute information or 
data to the teacher's knowledge of the child, 
hxb problems and his strengths and abilities 
constitute the total process. This information 
is synthesized and used to formulate an assess- 
ment and appropriate instructional intervention 
for a particular child. The aims of a total 
assessment include • 

1. Identifying children who are likely to have 
trouble in school; 

2. Referring children for medical or psychiat- 
ric attention when needed; 

3. Isolating specific areas of difficulty; and 

4. Probing in depth the parameters of these 
problems . 

Often this assessment is completed solely for 
the* purpose of labeling, placing or referring 
youngsters who are failing* in school. When 
used in this way assessment does not accomplish 
an educatid'nally relevant goal. Instructional 
value for the teacher is extremely limited. Care 
must be taken by the diagnostician to translate 
data into a workable form rather than dealing 
exclusively in scores, I.Q., numbers, etc. The 
teacher, too, should be alert to the possibility 
that she may receive information about a child 
which may need interpretation in order to be 
useful. Although she is not expected to serve 
a testing function, she should familiarize her- 
self with the goals and information to be gained 
from forral and informal testing. With this 
knowledge, she will be able to discuss findings 
with psychologists and others who provide data 
and will be able to ask more relevant questions 
concerning use of this information . 

A total assessment may include the following 
types of information: 

1. Formal test data 

2 . Informal test data 
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3 . Input from the classroom teacher 

4. Relevant personal and familv data on the 
child 

5. Results of task analysis 



Before formal testing and informal assessment are 
discussed as separate techniques, a comparison of 
the two u\py be valuable. This discussion focuses 
on the comparative aspects of form.al testing 
VGX'sus infor:;>:il assessment in the area of educa- 
tional diagnosis. ^ 

At times var ious workers in the field of diagnosis 
and programming--such as school psychologists, 
resource teachers , speech and hearing spec ialists , 
remedial reading teachers and so forth--may have 
to decide whether or not to call for a complete , 
formal test battery for a child. Such workers 
may decide in favor of an informal assessment. 
They may find that they lack time and, therefore, 
cannot complete a formal test battery; or they 
may feel that an informal assesioment will provide 
the necessary information; or they may lack the 
formal testing skills necessary to conduct a 
formal diagnosis. 

To more clearly distinguish between formal test- 
ing and informal assessment, a few examples may 
be helpful . A Wechsler Intelligence Scale would 
be - part of a formal assessment; a nonstandard- 
ized teacher-made test containing general inform- 
ation questions would be a part of an informal 
assessment. A Bender Visual Motor G<-^,stalt Test 
administered by a school psychologist would be a 
part of a formal testing; a teacher sitting down 
with a child and simply asking him to copy some 
forms that she has cut out of a magazine would 
be part of an in forma 1 assessment . An 111 inois 
Test of Psycholinguist ic Abilities would be^part 
of a formal testing; simply discussing various 
pictures with a child in a nons tandardized manner 
would be a language sample as part of an informal 
assessment . 

Formal testing and informal assessments have some 
important characteristics. A formal test instru- 
ment is administered in a standardized way 
according to a set of instructions usually con- 
tained in a manual. Administration must not vary 
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from those instructions. In an informal setting, 
procedures or items can be administered in many 
ways and usually the manner, of presentation is 
at the discretion of t dministrator . 

Also, in formal testing the scoring procedures 
are standardized or as objective as possible; 
that is to say, each test is scored the same way 
regardless of the child's individual character- 
istics. In informal assessment procedures the 
inforiration may not be interpreted in the same 
way for each child. The reliability of the test _ 
instruments used is not known and assessment 
accuracy depends to a great ey.tent upon the clin- 
ical skills of the administrator; in formal test- 
ing, however, standardized procedures are fol- 
lowed accurately. Validity and reliability are 
more certain. 

V alidity refers to (1) the degree to which the 
Fest measures what i\^ is supposed to measure and 
(2) the degree to which the test is predictive 
of those performances being tested. Reliability 
refers to the degree to which the test results 
will remain stable over a number of 'administra- - 
tions . 

Currently t o are sets of test instruments 
characteriz uy their publishers as "criterion 
referenced tests." The major difference between 
a criterion referenced test and a standardized 
test is that the criterion referenced test 
depends entirely upon the accuracy of the tasks 
within the test for its predictive validity. 
The usefulness of the criterion referenced instru- 
ment depends upon the wisdom and skill with 
which the various test items are se' ted. If 
a criterion referenced instrument d not con- 
tain those items that represent tasks the admin- 
istrator is interested in, then of course, the 
test instrument is useless. Within a criterion 
referenced instrument if a child passes specified 
test tasks, he is then said to have the skills 
those tasks refer to and can move on to the next 
steps in the instructional process. 

A standardized test instrument, on the othci: hand, 
has been administered to what is called a ''norma- 
tive reference" population. The test has been 
administered to a sample of people selected to 
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represent a universe of possible people to whom 
the test might be adrrinistered . For example, the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children was 
standardized with a norraative group. This norm- 
ative group is hopefully representative of groups 
of children in most public school settings. It 
is therefore important to study the characteris- 
tics of the sample population upon which the 
test was standardized. If it is felt that the 
child is represented in the normative population, 
it may be advantageous to administer that stan- 
dardized test. 

Mean and standard deviation for a standardized 
test can be calculated ; with the criterion 
referenced test this information is not avail- 
able . Also with the standardized test , stan- 
dardized directions and scoring procedures are 
provided; a criterion reference test may or may 
not adhere to standardized instructions and 
scoring procedures . 

Some educational diagnosticians and programmers 
might select an informal assessment proceda£^ 
rather than a formal one because of time. /where 
time pressures are taken into considerat^n , it 
should be noted that follow-up procedures to 
observe the accuracy of the recommendation^: 
based on informal procedures are definitely 
important. The same, of course, is true of 
decisions based on the results of formal tests. 

Either method, informal or formal, is acceptable 
provided that the decisions based on such assess- 
ments are carefully checked out and followed-up 
either through systematic observation procedures 
or post-test results. 

Figure 2 . 1 further illustrates some of the simi- 
larities and differences between f oriual testing 
and informal assessment . 



Informal testing techniques can be extremely 
useful in educational diagnoses . A qreat advan- 
tage is that this type of assessment can be 
carried out by the cj issrocm teacher in the 
educational setting the child is used to. This 
increases the probability that the child will 
perform in a typical way . Also , any area of 
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I ^ Performing in general school tasks. 



j ^ Performing in specific school tasks. 
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educational skill can be probed with informal 
testing as the tasks can be arranged to match 
the needs of the teacher. The goal ^of- informal 
assessment is to locate specific areas of 
strength and weakness. If formal instruments 
have been used, informal testing can expand, 
verify, and, if necessary, discard conclusions 
and recommendations of formal assessment. 

Informal techn iques are genar ally based upon 
criterion -re fere need analysis . This type of 
analysis compares the child's strengths and 
deficits with "normal" developmerit , net by com- 
paring his performance directly to others. Vhe 
diagnostic value of informal techniques liciS in 
the fact that the teacher can pinpoint-, actual 
skill deficits and plan remediations based on 
these deficits . 

Informal tests should be used v;hcn: 

1. authorized administrator of formal tools 
is not available for assistance. 

2. Results of formal testing are too global in 
nature to serve as a prescriptive base, 

3. The diagnostician is concerned with a sample 
or estimate of the child's level within c. 
specific skill secjuence of " set: . " 

4. Fo^;ma-3r'^tes tis are either unavailable or do 
not asst^ss the problem area of concern. 

F ormulating Inf o rm al As sessment Too 1 s 

A testing situation need not always be estab- 
lished in usin(j informal instruments. Observa- 
tion of a .child as he works on a class assign- 
ment, determination of error {.)ai: terns on a daily 
worksheet , listening to a child read in a grouj ) 
and noting errors, etc., can all offer valuable 
diagnostic information . 1 f deficits are noted , 
perhaps more in-depth study should be underciken. 
The following suggestions arc meant t^'^ give 
di rection to d iacfnos is IT morc> spcr: i f [ c in i^oriua- 
t ion is desired . 

Development of a n I n f or ma 1 I n v e n t o r y 

i . S k i 1 i s o bf J a s * ^ <:? s s e d f\ h o ii 1 d 1 ;( ■ ,s c.^ que n c r ■ ( 1 or 
ordered '^vS£) tiiat performance on <j'ich skill i:-; 
dependent on 'Success v/itii the* jj]-cviou:; t .ii-'.k. 

2. Select tasks thnt will Scinipl.? tlw -Mil-. 



3, Decide v,.\at type of response is most appro- 
priate (oral, written, motor, etc . K 

4. Select a criterion of acceptable performance, 
5! Present the tasks to the student in order of 

difficulty* 

6, Devise a system for recordir.g information. 

7, Note error patterns and gaps in skills, 

8, Note the lowest level of difficulty the child 

encounters • u • ^ 1 

9, Note relevant observations such as the child s 
approach to the task, rate of speed at which 
he works, atteiition span, etc. 

To illustrate the ster in informal diagnosis, 
the following example included • 

A second-grade teacher plans to assess the skills 
of her .students in the subject area of mathe- 
matics. She does not have a formal insrrum^nt 
which will provide adequate information about 
these skills so sj^e wants to develop an informal 
tool. First, she must decide what skills she 
feels u second grader sh-^uld have to be function- 
ing adequately. One ^--'^ence ir.ay be: 

1. Adding tv;o single nuirbers to total le^-^- than 
ten . 

2. Adding two single numbers to total mo,, than 
ten . 

3. Adding two double-digit numbers which involves 
no carrying . 

4. Adding two double-digit numbers and carrying 
to one place. 

Having decided upon this sequence, she makes a 
v/or^. -sheet which looks like this: 



6 8 7 



J 



?2 16 32 27 32 4b 

+ 34 +13 +45 -14 r2B t^J^ 



She iKiS tnrce samples of oacli task. Tv/o correct 
out: of each throe will dc-note mastery. She makes 
a form with each child's name at the top and 
ealls one child at a time to do the worksheet 
(if time does not permit one- to^-one administration. 
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this particular ex£iinple could be given to groups) . 
Individual testing, however allows the teacher 
to observo unique methods the child uses and 
particular areas of frustration. The teacher 
notes on the form which skills are mastered and 
the areas in which the child experiences dif- 
ficulty; particular aspects about the way the 
child does each task (counts on fingers, works 
very slov/ly , etc.) are noted. This information 
is placed with other diagnostic data on each 
child in preparation for writing the prescription. 

Exceptional or handicapped children often act on 
a task sequence in an unexpected order, so that 
despite success with terminal task?, mastery or 
utilization of prior tasks may be inadequate. 
The child may be able to perform tasks h B C Si 
D, lack skills E F & G but be able to complete 
the terminal task H. It is importjant to note 
naps in task sequence and develop these as well 
as planning for further terminal objectives. 

In developing informal assessments, the follow- 
ing can provide a basis for skills to be tested : 

\. Scope and sequence of sKills areas; 

2. Prescribed guidelines from school district; 

3. Task analysis of a particular skill; 

4. Motor skills nocussary for adequate function- 
ing ; 

5 . Growth a n d d g v e 1 o pnie n L a 1 s e q u e n c o ■ and 

G . Criterion-referenced skil Is . 

Formal diagnostic instruments may be used as a 
model for developing informal techniques. A 
teacher should familiarize herself with some or 
those and adapt them to her own needs. 

E :-. : im p 1 e o i" ad a p' t i ng f o rm a 1 i. n s 1 1: uni c n t : 

1. iMragrapli readincf tests may bo assimilator: 

b y selecting p a r a q r a p h s f r o :n p u / J 1 i s h e d i ' t ? :i d - 
i n g I \i t e rial o i: t o a c h o i; p a i; o d p a r a g i ^ c . ; > ^ i s 
oir pha s iz Ing cor t.ii n sk i 1 ^ '* ']'hu so pa rag r a r.'h s 
may be proscMitc^d in a manner similar to 
St r.!^'.Iar(iizcd T:>rcson ta t 'i ons . Error }.)a t torn!:- 
c a n i>c no tv.l a nd a c r "i. to r i ov. ( j c r r o r s i i 
1 1 u n d r: c d 'vc. ) ]' d s ) c . i n I ~> n r; r 1 ki c t o d t o ( 1 o • i" i ;i J w:- 
\- -Ail l(.r'.'>:-\ i ns t t: i < mi Mhoul'J Ih'm:.. 
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2. Specific vocabulary words may be presented 
to a child and error patterns (short a, 
beginning consoncints, etc) can be noted. 

3 . Handwriting samples may be analyzed to 
locate specific needs for improvement of 
letter formation . 



Formal Tests Standardized tests may be, u-seful for indicating a 

child^s specif ic .ar^^as of d'^ficit and strength. 
These iji^truments can offer a direction for fur- 
ther assessment and, if interpreted carefully, 
can be valuable tools in developing an instruc- 
tional program. Formal tests may be used when 
the teacher needs to: 

1. Eliminate or confirm the possibility ol men- 
tal deficiency; 

2. Point out general areas and levels of failure 
in such subjects as reading, spelling and 
arithmetic ; 

3. Indicate possible areas of language deficit; 

4. Demonstrate modality strengths and weaknes- 
ses ; 

\: . Identify patterns of disruptive and umaesir- 
able behavior; 

6. Offer direction for furtl^er testinq; 

7. Recommend areas for diagnostic teachinq; and 
B. Suggest areas where feedback from the teacher 

will be needed. 

Some dr;awbacks to consider in using fotinal tiests 
should be mentioned. These cautions are not 
iiK^nnt to discourage the use of: formal tesLinq 
looIs, but rather to encouraqe their proper and 
ro :i i i s t: i.c use . 

Tl'iC tcsi: mciv domonstrato thc^ 'iljvioiis: .'i 
child may b^^ referred becausu he ha^- di:"- 
riculty sittinci and attendinci in olas l-'or- 
iwal t'^^sti'iq may only point out tiui^. ''i': i.s 
: 1 V : HMMCt i ve - -a d iannos l s t iio I orir; liur (;r,u ] o 
: ] r\ V o ri) a c\ o 1 1 o r s e 1 f . 
2. The test may stress etioloqical f ,:^ct '^r f-; . 

Some tests attempt to determine t Vie cnisr' of 
/• problem rather than sugqost o-iiK^i I i <.'!'i.i : 
[6 ' > 1 u t i. o n s r ( r t ti i\ t [ r o b 1 c m . 

'I'iv^ test nriy jweil at IcnvJtii o]-; i f: v.- aq m c - 

t:it:i.---)n of rin.ii.Lma] ovidenc*. . /wi .iM.f;:i: l ::hiy 
nvido t.^'^ roHM Ino niuch i \. > tii- ^ ^mio 

-'it : • I"':: •>! * iu' t^/St-a . 

(■> ? 
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4. Stress may be placed on numbers and scores 
rather than on the educational relevance of 
those scores . Information is often too 
generalized to be useful in educational plan- 
ning • 

5 . Intra- subject var iabil ity plays a part and 
children may vary in their day-to-day per- 
formance. A test may represent a child's 
typical porforiTiance or a higher- or lower- 
than-averaqe per x:ormance • 

6. The testing situation tends to be artificial. 
Testing is often done outside the classroom 
by a person with whom the child may not be 
comfortable. This may affect his performance 

7. Each score for a child cannot be interpreted 
as an absolute value. It must be viewed as 
an estimate of the child's performance in a 
particular test area . 

8. Interpretation of snores for children who 
differ from the poi-,'." lation on which the test 
was standardized may be difficult . For 
example , children with severe behavior prob- 
lems may not perform in the same way that 
"normal" children would • Their subtest 
scores , then , would not reflect accurately 
their abilities . 

In order to utilize formal diagnostic data pres- 
sor iptively , it is helpful to organize the 
available instruments according to the types of 
information to be gained , Figure 2 . 2 offers a 
sample classification of some of the available 
formal instruments . 

A brief description of the four classifications 
of formal tests in Figure 2,2 may be helpful. 

A bi 1 ity/Capac ity Inf orma t ion 

Instruments which assess aptitude , capacity, or 
ability, offer a measure of the cliild's intel- 
ligence, mental age or other ability level in 
comparison v/ith other children. If this global 
assessment is used in isolation, its diagnostic 
value is limited. However, wlien combined witli 
further in forma tion such as observations during 
testing , i tern ana 1 y s i.s a nd intra-te st cc>;v{ )■, ■ • i sc.n s 
3oru.? s|.^ecJ fie |)attoi'ns cnn h*:: analyzed. 

An I , 'J . :y<::}V>:: (.Iu-l-s ]\(^\. '.,\\'cx (:i basis };or 
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Slosson Intel- 
ligence Test 

Stant'ord- Binet 

Wise 

Group IQ Test.in^.; 



Metropolitan 
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Kev-Math 
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I TP A 

S Linge r Land 
Kencla 1 1 
Hen r on 
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o r.-ido Le ve I 
Stan ue 
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R^-^r. iiu: Sea Ir 



?nLa 1 v;^'.- 
1^ svf ■ I i u i Stic 

A'j.. 
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an individualized teaching approach. Even in 
categorizations of students into such classes 
as *'slow-learner " and ^'mentally retarded/' an 
I.Q. score of 75 does not determine whether the 
problem is, in fact, mental retardation, emotional 
interference , cultural deprivation or specific 
learning d isability . 

Achievement I P x for ma t ion 

Another classification of formal testing includes 
a v;ide variety of measures which yield a grade 
level or standard scores in reading, mathematics 
and spelling. These tests offer a more well- 
defined picture of where the child is actually 
functioning and what remedial work needs i.o 
be provided. Th-.. y o^j )iot, however, demote a 
specific plan of action for teacn.ing a particular 
child. Two deficient pupils with similar read- 
ing achievement levels w^y require very dif- 
ferent instructional strategics for remediation . 
These tests are vr::;luable screening instruments 
to pinpoinr. areas for further testing. 

Ac adem ic S u r ve y Infor mation 

Tnis type of data lends itself to more specif:vC 
diagnostic-prescr ipl ive information. Sub-areas 
of deficit or strength can be piilpointed and 
remediations can be adjusted to fit the areas 
of concern . 

Le arnin g Operati ons Inf o rma ti qri 

.^ essment measures designed to describf: learning 
process areas generally include measurer, in the 
follow: rig areas : 

1. Attention 

2 . Identification 

3 . Discrimination 

4 . Association 
b . Memory 

G . Sequenc ing 
7 . Respond iny 
/' 

These tescs ailow for the greatest specification 
of diagnostic information. They attempt to de~ 
fine hov; c^hild learns best and wnat his^^Jtsicah- 
nosses a *e in tl^.e learning procosse V • 
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Many excellent formal tests are available for 
use in clinical and classroom settings. The 
tests described in Appendix D represent a small 
sampling of the types of tests which may provide 
useful information. They were selected because 
they are often available and have been widely 
used in school settings. 



De.ta gathered from informal assessment, formal 
te.Jting, or both, may not be sufficient to pro- 
vide all the information the teacher feels is 
necessary. When this is the case, relevant per- 
sona 1 i nf ormat i on may be acqu ired ^nd^_aid_ded__to 

the diagnostic package arid used" in preparing 
prescriptions. Such information (family history, 
home environment, etc.) is sufficiently personal^ 
that it should be regarded as confidential or 
classified information . 

There is a growing trend toward protection of 
privacy and individual lights which adds greater 
emphasis to the need for confidentiality in deal- 
ing with inforu cior. about students. This 
increasing emphasivj provides the necessary safe- 
guards from unau^.iorized use of personal informa- 
tion. New federal statutes (including the 
Buckley Amendment*) clarify specif ic privacy and 
individual rights; strict adherence to these 
requirements is mandatory and must be considered 
in data collection. In this section, guidelines 
are presented dealing with the following ques- 
tions: When is there a real* need to qacher and 
use classified information? What information 
should be classified? Who should have access to 
it? How lonq and in what form should this inform- 
a t ion be re tai ned ? 

There arc lim.itless amounts of information that 
could be ..ithered on a particular child. Special 
ceam stati members often nuBke detailed reports 
concerning many aspect.s of the child's private 
life. Before any information is collected, the 
question should be asked, "Is this information 
necessary to develop or improve a program for 
the child?" In order to protect the child's 
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rights , only necessary information should be 
gathered. Also, if irrelevant data are included, 
record keeping becomes overly time consuming and 
interpretation becomes a task of sorting, rather 
than one of using information. Next, one should 
ask, ''Should this information be classified?" 
If so , decisions as to who will need the informa- 
tion and who may have access are made. Some 
information which has been collected and used on 
a local school level will merit preservation on 
a long-term basis . Other information ha s only 
temporary value (daily assignments , for instance) . 
Those persons viho nave collected data must decide 
before writing on any record , how much relevance 
for the future the information holds . Inf ormar 
tion about a child should not be collected unl/ess 
one of the follov;ing justifications applies: / 

/ 

1 . Physical problems 

A physical problem .which interferes with the 
child ' s school life should be bro.ught to the 
awareness of those dealing with that child. 
There may be reasons the child" cannot par- 
ticipate in athletic activities, for example. 
Or, hearing of vision loss may alter his 
needs. Fie may have a bowel or bladder prob- 
leia which causes offensive odor, and the 
reacher who is alert to the problem may be 
able to ease social embarrassment for the 
child . 

2 . Programming 

Factors which may hinder programming for a 
child , such as excessive absence or severe 
deficits in learning potential , may need to 
be determined and noted . Also , if parents 
are to become actively involved with the 
child * s schoolwork , the teacher will need to 
know how much time the parents can spend 
wiih the child and whether the parent-child 
relationship is such that interaction on 
school work will be profitable . Such facts 
as parent's income, schooling, etc., are not 
relevant . 

3 . Information v/hich parents feel is relevant 

There are many factors which the parent may 
fool should be noted by those working v;i th 
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the child. If religious persuasion prevents 
participation in certain activities, zhe 
parent may call this to the attention of the 
teacher. It is not necessary for the teacher 
to actively seek information of this nature 
but to note its relevance when the parent 
initiates the information. Others--such as 
clergymen, other teachers, and other parents 
--may volunteer information about a child 
Such information should be carefully weighed 
and checked for accuracy and relevance before 
it is processed for further use, 

4. Other information 

Depend ino upon the presenting problem of the 
referred child (for instance , behavioral 
problems /poor language development, motor 
difficulties, etc.) other types of informa- 
tion may be needed. If neurological impair- 
ment is suspected in a child, some informa- 
tion about unusual prenatal hi.^:tory, 
accidents, or diseases after biruh may be 
justified. Information about the family 
unit, if needed, may be gathered through a 
family conferenoe or in J;^-.^rviev/ . For example, 
if behavior problem ii^ involved, it may b-^ 
necessary to determine v/hether or not that 
behavioL is exhibited at home or in otlicr 
environmentis . If the interviewer plans to 
share any of the information collected from 
the family, a release of information form 
appropriate to the school or district must 
be L^ii:]ned by the Lvirents . 

In many cases, severaJ persons in the school v;ill 
he assigiiod gatlior information on a child, A 
practical approach is to ciivide the work, hold- 
ing eacp. stall" iriember responsible for types of 
informatior relevant to his or her dealings w^ith 
t'no child. For exan.:>lL', the principal may gather 
re leva lit da irom provi(.^us school records , The 
clas:sro(;ri teaciior may rleiicrmine acader,:ic status 
and learninq f^bilLs, A psyclio log 1 st nay adminis- 
ter psyci.'0 1 : L and i^ei ijonal i ty tests and 
inr.orprot: tivi..:: f,.:o]:oi'. The social worftS;r visits 
thc:: t\^'.r^c '"i'.:'^ ■ m U:-/ant detai 1 abovitX the: 

home 'jvr/ \ ron:n.;ar . i'lu^ 5-;-w:mm.'!i ther apist: cK^'cks 
=;:.'^0(K:h o^' /- i i:aa.u.:;;!. -:::a .-;aja)ly tcrLs T^w; hearing 
• )r r,;^. I .- as . /. a'*:i]a 'l nurst. iiay ncjoT i: > !iavi- 
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information on the child's physical history, 
immunization record , etc . 

With this type of division of responsibility, 
information can be gathered more quickly and 
with less overlap. It should be emphasized here 
that if families must be approached for informa- 
tion, the contact should be made by one staff 
member only and it should be as brief as pos- 
sible. The parents should be told exactly what 
the information is to be used for and asked to 
sign a form releasing any information that is to 
be shared . 

Some of the information gathered by those men- 
tioned ^bove may be general enough not 1 o be 
kept confidential. Most of it, however will 
need tc be handled with a great deal of discre- 
tion. Many legal guidelines are being formulated 
about what can and cannot be placed in cumulative 
folders and who should have access to such fol- 
ders. Before placing information in a folder, 
the legal impl i cat ions in the district or state 
concerned should be s tud ied . 

On a more basic level, persons who have gathered 
information about a child need to decide for 
themselves what constitutes class if ied informa- 
tion. It may or may not be going into a cumula- 
ti e folder, but is it to be made available as 
common knowledge? In making this decision, the 
person needs to consider aspects of trust, 
relevancy of material and potential use or 
misuse of the information . 

Here again, many legal decisions have been made 
and these vary from state to state. Availability 
of cumalative folders depends to a great extent 
on local laws. When determinirig whether or not 
to make c^vailablo personal inf ormat ion about a 
child, consider which data the ^-jarents have 
released through a signed stat- '^nv.^nt , find the 
most recent information on l0( . state, and 
federal statutes relating to com j.'ient in 1 i ty , 
and use good, ethical judgment. 

Some basic guidelines for releasing information 
f(:)llov;. .These aro: only suggested paramet^ers, 
nnd each case shoiud ho consi.dorod separately. 
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1. It a person is actively involved ith the 
child, such as a member of a sj: al educa- 
tion team working with the chila, that 
person will need some information about the 
child. Noninvolved people, such as parents 
other than the child's own, other teachers, 
children in the classroom, etc . , however , 
should not have access to information about 
the child. 

2 . Only information for which a need can be 
clearly demons trated should be provided to 
those working with the child. If certain 
information will aid that person in more 
effectively dealing with a child , then relat- 
ing that inf ormat ion is probably justified. 
Keep in mind that too much information 
presented may cloud pertinent issues and be 
unnecessarily time consuming . 

3. Different people dealing with the child will 
need different types of irif orma tion . The 
nurse has gathered inununizat ion information 
which is needed to carry out the health 
program . ■ S imi lar ly , the psycho loq ist , to 
evaluate psychological adjustment, cjathers 
I.Q. scores and psychological evaluations. 
They are relevant to the psychologist. But 
before giving any information to the class- 
ioo:\\ teacher, both the nurse and the psych- 
oJ.CLj xst rhould process and sort their inform- 

ition so it will have instructional value 
/or :hat teacher rather than being a coinpre- 
.i.ve report which may not appl^' to class- 
ic "-om needs . 

'I'hc school evaluation team, or othc^r ap}:^r()])r 1 ato 
personnel, should cl'^ivelop and agree upon a l^ioir- 
archy for confidentiality. This -should include 
examples of information v;hich are available to : 
anyone upon rcc]ucr>t, information not to be 
released unless it is to bo used by euuca t l^mi 
personnel in official duties, and data tc- be made 
available only upon order of a court or a^jcnoy 
with s u b p < J c n a [ )o vjo. r . 

P' ? rnianen records can aid a cliila's future |i]:K:e- 
raent" or y can ciaiuaqe hint s^?veroly . I r io,.O.ovant , 
i naccLi I" . i I ■ , (jy i» i a sod i n forma t ion inu s t \')C v/cvj( i od 
out boi.or^, ;"'-oords are wr.i.tton. Also, informa- 
f ion should bo ■j'Xclucled which v; i .1 1 ncit: 1 m,^ M:-;od 
1 ; cor . T t. i.s th'-' duty o f tlu:- p-erson who has 
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accumulated any information to decide whether 
it should be preserved or whether its period of 
usefulness has passed. 



DIAGNOSIS: Task Analysis 



Definition 

In task /analysis, a task to be diagnosed or 
taught is analyzed and broken down into compo- 
nents . , These components are arranged in a ' 
hierarchy from least difficult to most difficult 
and/ or are placed in sequence from the first 
step to the last step in completion of the task . 
This progression , then is task analysis . It is 
a Complement to the behavioral objective. (See 
Chapter 3, Prescription, p. 106, for a definition 
of a behavioral objective . ) 

Purpose 

The task analysis serves several purposes: 

1. It is a device for carrying out ongoing 
diagnosis and evaluation as the child is 
instructed . The steps mastered can be 
checked off and progress can be noted. 

2. It is an instructional tool. If it is care- 
fully constructed, the instructor will be 
able to teach directly from the task analy- 
sis. 

3. It is an evaluative instrument. By deter- 
m.ining what skills the child already has 
.irA the number of steps he can complete in 
t'ne analyzed task, his level of functioning 
on that skill. can be determined. 

4 . Cnre a task analysi s for a particular skill 
is completed , one can use that analysis as 

a reference for future students with s imij. ar 
Pi.*oblems . 

5. By completing a task analysis, one becomes 
aware of the scope and sequence of a skill 
he is attempting to teach. The basic skills 
which a child must master in order to per- 
form a particular task are pinpointed . 

6. If a piogram is failing, perhaps the child 
has been presented w± th a too-difficult task. 
Through task ana lysis , the instructor can 

r evaluate the child's skills and place liini 
on a more appropxiato difficulty level. 
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Formulation of Task Analysis 



The most practical way to analyze a task is to 
work through the task from start to finish, 
attending to all physical, visual, and cognitive 
skills used, and also attending to each step in' 
the task. As this is done, all relevant steps 
and skills should be written in a clear and 
simple form. -This is not meant to be a long, 
drawn-out chore.,., but rather :;a useful statement 
of what it takes to compJ.ete a task. 

As an example, consider the task of putting on 
and tying your shoes. Some component parts of 
putting on and tying your shoes are: take hold 
of shoe, loosen laces, hold 3^oe open, put toes 
in shoe, put foot in shoe, pull laces ti/.jht, 
tie shoe laces into, bow • 

As you -read through that, you may have thought 
that some parts were left out. It does not tell 
to lace the shoes, nor does it analyze the steps 
it takes to actually tie the bow. It is oovj.ous 
that each step given can be sliced into smaller 
steps. A detailed task analysis might be a list 
of over 100 steps in putting on a shoe. 

The amount of detail needed in a task analysis 
will depend on how fast the student can learn 
and how much new information he can handle at 
cne time. You may not know how fast the student 
r-:m learn until you try to teach him the task. 

you find that he cannot move from one step 
to the next, you then need to break the task 
down into small 'ir steps. This is done on the 
task analysis w^rkshec " under task sequence modi- 
fication. (See pages 78-79..) 

In tlio shoe-tyin'i oxcunule, it m.ay bo found that 
tho child can master th . .'i.^-sc two skill?, but 
has difficulty holding t:.\-: shoe open. Step is 
then modified to include holding the tongue for- 
v/ard. Again, things may go Siiioothly until step 
G; tying shoo laces in a bow. Tnis stop migh. 
he broken down as follows: 

1 . Gr:isp 1 ..ujos 

2 . Cross ! ac..;s 

3 . !^ul 1 ono la CO L.i!.^!';r Lhc other. 
4. Pull tight, 
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5 . Make a loop in lace 1 

6 . Wrap lace 2 around lace 1 

7 . Push lace 2 under lace i 

8. Pull tight. 

When M.. l-iLiCtive is stated, such as "Lisa wil] 
put . . jpy shoes and tie a bow in the laces 
withoi>:- .,. ' .p v;ithi.n five minutes or less," and 
you becu.n with the simplest part of the task 
--holding the shoe , you are a ssuminq that Lisa 
knows what a show is, and that she can grasp it. 
If she fails the first step, the task must be 
further broken dov;n and the earlier or pre- 
requisite skills taught . 

Cues are an important element of task analysis . 
Cues are the directions or instruction given by 
the teacher foi student response . There must 
be cues for the terminal objective and possibly 
for each task. Cues should always be consistent 
because many handicapped children , par ticularly 
the severely handicapped, need consistency in 
order to be able .to respond. 

The following is an example of different cues 
that might come from different people in the 
student's environment. The objective is for the 
stud<.-^nt to name the animal on the picture. 

The aide says, "What is that?" The volunteer 
says, "What is this?" The teacher says, "Tell 
me what is on the picture." The m.other says, 
"What^s this a picture of?" 

The same person moy also give different cues 
for one objective. He may not get a response 
to Oiie cue so he goes to another, and then to 
still another, never getting a response from any 
of the cues . Although the eventual good i s to 
obtain a response to different cues, it is 
ini^tially very diffi(*./lt for a severely retarded 
chi Id to respond correctly to the same ob j ect i ve 
V/ i b h r:i a n d i f fere n t c u e s . 

On every task analysis there is the possibility 
that there will be a need to give the cue in 
simpler w^ords. The appropriate cue may not be 
determined until a f to r many trials wi th the stu- 
dent. 1 1 is inipor tan t bha t the cli i Id be g i ven 
many opportunities to resijond to t.he same cue^ 



before it is chanjoJ . Also, the child should he 
given enough time to re^i^pond to a cue before it 
is repeated . 

If there is no response to a cue, which appears 
to be in it3 simples:, form, the cue may ne^.d to 
be accomuan'ied by aeiirures. If there is vio 
response' to physical gestures, demonstr;. cioii by 
the t^^'acher wil'. be necessary. Finally, the 
cue may need to be accompanied by physical man- 
ipulation of the student to produce the correct 
response, or possibly, if the child is to respond 
verba.lly, the teacher will recite with the child. 

Mse of Task tc Find Entry Level 

--.The following ex-^npl::: shows how t-\sk analysis 
can be used diagnostical ly to determine the 
child's level of functioning on a certain skill. 
The terminal objective is used to illustrate 
prerequisite skill and entry level. 

Richard, on cue, will count out loud a number of 
objects up to twenty. He will receive no help^ 
and will respond with no more than a one-second 
hesitation between numbers. When the ch \'i is 
presented with this task, it has been determined 
in advance that he has the prerequisite skills to 
learn the task. He\can speak out loud, follow 
directions, etc. We\ can analyze the task in the 
following way : 

1. Recognizes objects. 

2 . niscr iminates separate objects . \^ 

3. Can repeat numerical names in crder'xf rom- one 
to tv/enty. 

4. Can place his finger on one object at a time 
while repeating a numeral name to correspond 
(first item touched, with child saying, 
"one") . 

5. Can perform the task with one object, two 
ol^jects, etc. up to 20. 

Once the task has been analyzed, the student is 
tested to see how many of the steps he can per- 
iOLva already. This testing is part of the 
diagnostic teaching pr^^cess . If the student 
cannot perforin the fir-t step, a new, lower 
order terminal objective needs to be written. 
A new task analysis must be developo';; fc.u" this 
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ncnv ob^ r-OL ivo . If t'no c*!"iil.d can porrorin at 
least the first st^.:I) of tlie hJ.cihor order objec- 
tive, the entity level ean i:)e determined by test 
inq l-he studeiU: on -encli tai'k in the hierarchy. 
I'he earliest ^;te?y v/:ii.cti tiie "Id tails to 

accoruplisii is his entry ■.'.::\'el. . The instruct r^n 
proqra.ir! may beam at tl" ^^ 1v;V(j1. From tiie oxaiu 
pie above, Riciiard v;as tested anv:l,lt was four-:: 
he could rocea t t he nund)er s f rom 1-20 but cou 1 



not v>.[:aco h. 



. ; e r o n o n r • o b j c:- c t: a t a t. i, n • • . 



Instructior^ twian (r^ntry l*-ve!) v;itl-i t:isk 1. 

'rerniinoloi^jy of" 'lask Analysis 

Term i na 1 o ]; B e h a v i o r a ,1 0 b j e c t i v e : "lla i s i 
the end q o a 1 o r t a s k t ! i a t t i i c chi 1 d: i s t o d. t . 
1 1 may be tVi iv-: shoes, wh.i ch is i-eal 1 y a trasni n j 
task , or it iriay k!-.;; rc^ad in-.? a 1 ist ^ worri i> , 
which may be pre r */ :u i s 1 to f':)r anoth';:r tormina 1 
o 'o i ec t i v ' . 

aeis}: : This :s a syecii'ic i,)e irav i^or that tlu- 
student is to do. 'r*/i.ru4 shoes could Ije task. 



Skill Prerec;u i sit 



d'iis refe^rs to 



sk.ills that are necessary tor tlie co:r;:)lot ion. of 
a particular task. It usually does not include 
rurocess prere-c\i is i tes . A skill orereuuisi tv * f 



oral soeilinq v/ou 



CO knov; ti\e letter name 



Process Prerequisites: These are a nrrjur^ 
p r o c e s s c s ' i k e v a y inq a L L e n t n , d i. s c r i mi i. n a t i o n 
r ':.^me:':;be r . . . : , assoc ia t i.or: , as'.: expr • ss ion . 

1. Inout-- 

Tae child receivrKi f • om I'ris en\'ironment in- 
put or s t i ::m ' a t h'^n , ■ iu'ouqh one c-'f the ''ive 



; child acts upr)n trie 
ar the env ii'cnment . U( 
'iem::)er , di s:; r 1 mi ■ lU t ^ ' , al t 
, ^-/o; v;i '""k i riiA_}rma t irui . 



a t .ta:;n rece 
a s - ■ -'-^c 1 a t e , 



i; i :;■ S( d ^' .i n son^r' v;a 
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question. Thij process continues until you 
think that you are to a point where the stu- 
dent miahl -.e succ:essful. You do not know 
if the tas). ctnalysis is appropriate for the 
selected rjtudert until you try it. It can 
be modirir-«.i undei' task sequence modification 
later , 

4. f^.ake s'are that all tasks are in sequence. 

5 . Determine cues . 

6. Select materials. 

7. riod:^fy task sequence if necessary. 

The next ^reve: ^'.1 pages contain a task analysi s 
for two different tasks. The first is a self- 

p of patting on shoes , and the second task 
analys:^.- is identifying six letters from a visual 
stimulu ' . This also considers some of the 
process prerequisite basic to attention and 
di scrimina t ion discussed earlier . 

Task Analysis Worksheet 

'rciTiina 1 OL- J ec tive : 

Lisa will put on her shoes and tie a bow in the 
laces without help and within five minutes or 
less. 

Cues : 

"Put on your shoes and tie the laces." 
Task Sequence : 

1. Take hold of shoe 

2 . Loosen laces 

3 . Hold shoe open 

4 . Put toes ■ n shoe 

5. Put rest of feet in shoe 

6. Pull laces tight 

7 . Tie shoe laces into bow 
3 . 

9 . 
10. 

Task S o c] u e n c g Mod i f i c a t i o n : 

3a, ilold tongue of shoe forward. 
5a. Pull to ngu e up. 
7a. Grasp laces. 
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b. Cross laces. 

c. Pull one lace under other and pull tight. 

d . Make loop in lace 1 • 

e . Wrap lace 2 around • 

f. Pull loop from lace 2 through itself. 

Task Analysis Worksheet 
Terminal .Objective : 

Eric on cue, will name 6 letters, printed on 
card A , B , J , M . D , and V , without help and 
within one second or less per letter. 

Cues: 

"Can you tell me what these letters are?" 
Materials : 

Card with printed letters A, J, B, M, D, and V. 
Task Sequence: 

1. Attends tj primary language components 
"Tell me," and "letters," 

2. Tells difference between primary language 
components mentioned in numbei* 1, 

1. Attends to single visual stimulus (one 
graphic symbol) . 

4. Tells difference between several visual 
stimuli . 

5. Remembers verbal equivalent for graphic 
symbols . 

6 . Changes graphic s^oiibols to verbal equiv- 
alents . 

7. Responds by speaking visual equivalent for 
graphic symbols . 

o 

9 . 
10. 

Task Sequence Mod if icat ion : 
None 



Tas^ Process An additional element may be added to task a:ialy- 
Analysis sis: that of determining what processes are 

involved in coi.^.r/leti nq the task . These processes 
are outli::.id in Ficrure 2.4 and are paralleled 
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wiLh the types of tasks with which they corres- 
ponc*? . A particular value of this type of pair- 
in/: that coroKion ej;ror patterns in more than 
one :a may be picked out. For example, if a 
child If havinv? difficulty counV.inq in arithmetic 
and in sovjuencinq sounds, for blending in roadinc], 
a strict'' task analysis of the two activities 
miqhit cause themi to be viewed as isolated skills 
and to be taucjht separately.. However, when 
looked at as tw^o secjuential problems , the remed i - 
ation for both can be coordinated and developed 
for an added push in sequential r.kills. 

As a support procedure for the use of the task- 
process analytic method, it is recom.mended that 
adjustments for both content and level of the 
toriTiinal task analysis be included . 

If, after careful observation, it is difficult 
to specify the failure subtask which is failed 
of t he termi.nal task or a suspected failure 
subtask has been identified, the diagnostician 
sha 1. L accordinc ly : 

1. Determine one or more failure subtasks . 

2. Verify one or more suspected failure sub- 
tasks throuqh adjustment of the required 
task by content or" level modi ficat ion . 

.Mo difying by Content : All terminal tasks 
(and their consequent subtasks ) contain id on - 
ti f led content- types which represent a certa in 
datum for the child's manipulation. 

If a child fails an outcome or terminal task, it 
should not suggest failure with all related sub- 
tasks; neither does it suggest failure with tlie 
provided co ntent type in al-l,* related subtasks. s 
A child who fails, a specified subtask which 
employes noaphone t ij work as its conuent type 
ma\- succeed, with phonetic word constructions, 
in t;;e same subtask item. This change, from 
non|_)hono t ir to phonetic is contenL nK)dif icat ion . 



^-"----^^"ner Rerjor t : Johnny r; r o c e e d s a i m 1 e s s 1 y 
a n d V/ J. t h c o f u s i o n t h r o u g h t 'vv o visual worksheet 
^.asks requiring.: the discrimii nation of "lamest " 
; eom' -trie f o rm. s . 1 1 i s responses with s ome items 
are accurate, witri '.'^st ^ -hers, ho incorrectly 
idr;nt:i fies mod iui'i-si /.e and sma' lest items. 



Teache r Conclu s ion : S i 7e~conserva ion/ 
spatial concepts are deficient; requires -rain- 
inq with kinesthetic materials. 

Observation : Johnny is capable of succeed - 
iny with the two prior visual worksheets , and 
several others which also include rotations and 
transpositions of the shapes, when required to 
discriminate the "biggest" of the shapes he sees. 

Conclusion: VJith content mod i f icat ion of 
alter ing^^a pr imary language component, largest" 
► "biggest," Johnny is able to successfully 
complete the terminal tasks. This observation 
precludes the decision to suspect spatial/per- 
ceptual anomalies. Had adjustment by content 
not allowed for the child's success, other sub- 
task content modifications are performed until 
the child performs accurately. Until all sub- 
sequent mod if icat ions are sampled , the terminal 
task l:nd its general instructional area) do not 
become suspect components of deficiency. If all 
potential modifications are sampled without pro- 
ducing successful terminal performance , the 
problem in the instructional area should then be 
addressed by the diagnosticiaii. 

Modifying by ^ avel : In addition to or com- 
bined with adjustments" to the terminal task by 
content, modification of the task may be executed 
by level changes : 

1. The content within the terminal or subtask (s) 
may be reta ined , but the l evel , (rate of 
presentation , time required For response , 

V number of concent items used , and order of 
\jresent at ion of content items) may be 
adjusted ; or 

2. The terminal task is adjusted both by level 
and by content. Note : The diagnostician is 
cautioned not to employ gross content/ level 
adjustments, particularly when both chang-3S 
are used, as the products may easily become 
not minor variations of the original terminal 
taL;Ks, but new terminal tasks entirely, (a 
child's decoding ability to co^^rectly reod 
the word "batV but. not "flat" [contenti 
iTiodif icationl is grossly misappraised by 
adjusting content, req^iiring him to sound 
the short vowel /a/.) 
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The following terminal task illustration provides 
an exeimple of a common classroom academic 
activity. The child is given a worksheet, 
accompanied by verbal instructions, to circle 
the smallest object in each row. 



This terminal task is then broken down into its 
task-process elements. Figure 2.5, a task- 
process worksheet, illustrates this breakdown. 



Teaching is the imparting of a skill or knowledge. 
What happens between teaching and being taught 
determines whether learning has taken place. 

Pr-4.niarily , teaching involves a selection process . 
The"teacher select^g^hat^ will be taught. Next, 
that which has been^^s&lTectea is ' presen led . Some-- 
times " teaching " ceases after the presentation . 
But then the quest .i on remaJ.ns . . . "Has the 
knowledge that was presented been learned?" To 
establish an answer, a change of student behavior 
has be be demonstrated . For that reason , the 
presenter f^Honld continue to^iching by giving a 
command or cue and expecting from that cue a 
response. If the response is correct, learning 
is assumed . An incortecL r;^ E^ponse indicates that 
eithei the cue. was mappro^.. rate or learning has 
not taken place. 
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Diagnostic -teaching investigates those crucial 
steps between "teach" and "learn." The: niirpose 
of the investigation is to find a teaching pro- 
cedure to use for a specific child that will 
allow him to demonstrate the highest quality of 
correct r^ponses on a specific task. 

If a child is not adequately respond ing to teach- 
ing, typically he is referred to a special educa- 
tor . Fsycholinguistic tests and achievement 
tests may be administered. The outcome is a 
summary of strengths and weakness in expressive, ' 
ireceptive , and associative modes and a general 
grade level of achievement. From this summary 
a diagnostic prescription is written which sug- 
gests methods and strateg ies for either strength- 
ening t^he weaknesses or instructing through the 
strengths . 

An alternative to thj.s procedure is what has 
been called the ability testing procedure.* Task 
analysis , discussed in the previous section , is 
'che primary method of ability testing , Its 
purpose is to check the relevance of the presented 
task. Is the entry level on target for the task 
and child? Have prerequisite skills been learned? 
Is the task sequence the most appropriate for the 
child? Given the instructional sequence, diag- 
nostic-teaching seeks to define further how to 
teach that sequence. 

The child is observed in a variety of instruc- 
tional situations. Failure , stress , and succes- 
ses are noted with 1) motivational methods, 2) 
modes of presentations, 3) types and responses, 
4) speed and timing of the activity, and 5) 
response to various materials. 

Envi r onments for Observation 

The investigation occurs within two environments: 
the uncontrolled and the controlled. In an 
uncontrolled environment a s ituation in which 
the child is already participating is observed. 
The ok'Servation. is an overview of. what is happen- 
ing in instructional or nonins truct ional situa- 
.ions. 

Instruct ionally , the child participates in whole 
class in 5 true t ion , group work , and ind ividual , 
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tion level in each group is observed. A compar- 
ison is then made between the different groupings 
It might reveal that the child attends longer in 
individual work but his accuracy is lowest in 
this situation. Or it might be noted that the 
child reacts negatively in a small group by 
hitting other group members and not completing 
the task. Many of the surrounding variables are 
noted? who ife in the working group, who is teach- 
ing, ti.Ti.e of day, instruction, and what is being 
taught. 

Noninstructional observation is used for two 
purposes: to investigate possible motivational 
activities and to verify instructional observa- 
tion findings. Motivational activities can be 
free-time playing with blocks, a game of ping 
pong, a one-on-one basketball game, an art 
project, or quiet reading time contingent on 
task completion. Watching a child's responses 
to these various activities is often a good 
indication of what is motivating to that child. 

A child's receptive or expressive skills may 
present themselves differently in instructional 
situations and noninstructional activities. The 
child who does not follow directions, or does 
not answer questions directed to him or sits 
quietly in a classroom may behave differently on 
the playground. He may give directions for 
playing a new game or be quickly taught the 
rules to a new card gcune. It is important to 
note that while a child is not responding as 
expected in a classroom, it does no': necessarily 
mean that the child cannot respond. 

The uncontrolled environment is just as it is 
labeled; a situation where the variables cannot 
be controlled. On the other hand, the control- 
led environment se^^ks to purify the situation ' 
as much as possible. The teacher brings into 
the teach-learn environment only selected vari- 
ables. Those variables are the basis of the 
investigation . 

Diagnostic Teaching Groupings 

Only two basic structures are similar for all 
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2. With a peer or cross-peer tutor. 

3. - Groups of two or more learners- 

Each grouping is usrd with the students who are 
to be assessed . 

One-to-One (Teacher-Adult) ; I\ task to' be 
taught is selected. The teacher carefully 
structures the presentacions . It is essential 
for the teacher to give new information and then 
request a specific response. She uses several 
simple activities for a warm-up which may 
establish communication between teacher and 
learner. The task anci presentation are restru'-j- 
tured until there are acceptable responses. For 
instance, the teacher will present the sounds 
of "J" and "P'' and ask the child to mimic the 
sounds. Therv-i may be no response. Given clues, 
the child still juay not respond. Either the 
task is not appropriate or the chi^d is not 
ready to respond to t^je teacher. The teacher 
may have to back up , \d use more warm-up activ- 
ties or teach mimicking. But before the session 
can be considered diagnostic and valid for 
revealing solutions, communication must be estab- 
lished. The child must know*^ what is expected of 
hir^.. And the teacher must be sure that the child 
knows. This relationship is the basis for 
establishing diagnostic results . 

Peer Tutor/Cross - Peer Tutor : Similar to the 
one-to-^ine situation, the tutor structure 
requires a presentation and a cue for a response.- 
The cue-response dialogue must be established 
before the teaching begins. This grouping is 
used to explore the possibilities of classroom 
assistance. Can another child of the 'same age 
or older teach a skill and receive a higher 
quality of response? The tutor's presentation 
is structured by the diagnostic teacher. How- 
ever, the language, motivational methods, and 
creativity of the tutor are not restricted 
because individual style is the key ,o effective- 
ness. It was found in a. recent experiment with 
tutor instruction, that /first graders x-sponded 
to fifth and sixth grade tutors. Ten children 
who had not learned their letters or sound by 
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nc^'^ one a teacher would employ. Such statements 
as/ "If ya don't want to be dumb like me . . . ya 
better learn these things" were heard. Somo 
children, however, did not gain from this t6.'ach- 
ing situation . This suggests that di f f erent: 
children need different approaches to tutor 
teaching. Clues concerning appropriate approaches 
for a particular child may be noted in the diag- 
nostic procedure . 

Groups : Size and make-up of learning groups 
affect learning for some children. A child who 
is being assessed is taught a nov; skill and 
given an opportunity to respond in a variety of 
group situations. Generally rhe groupings start 
with just two members and increase m size . 
Because it is realistic to think of teaching ir. 
groups in a classroom , the largest poss ible 
grouping is sought. If a child works well in a 
group of three, then a group of four or five is 
tried. The group size is increased until tHe 
response quality decreases. In this way optimum 
group size is ascertained. 

The group make-up is also altered. Proj.\:)rt ion 
of boys to girls is changed. Class stars and 
class problem children are interchanged with 
children functioning at about the same level as 
the child being assessed. 'It may be found that 
a child works m,ost efficiently in groups of cwo 
to seven children, performing above his perfor- 
mance level. 

The purpose of all groupings is to assist the 
teacher in structuring the classroom and the 
injstructional setting so that t\.^ lesson can be 
tajight most efficiently and with the highest 
pj:3ssible quality of response. 

L 

Time Periods 

Time periods will vary only slightly for diagnos- 
tic teaching. Generally the investigation should 
take 3 0 minutes to one-hour a day for five to 
ten days. 

While the calculations of the time spent socm 
impossible, an accurate selective assessfi\ent 
depends on the rapport between ceacher and learner 
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Length of tinie per child will depend on the 
learning age of the child. Some kindergarten- 
aged children may work most efficiently' for only 
fifteen minutes. If an instructional sequence 
offers a variety of learninq situations as it 
should, 30 to 60 minutes is' a realistic time 
allotment . 

Close observation of attendance to the task is 
a key factor in a structured situation. The 
classroom may demand attendance to a specific 
task such as programiaod reading for one hour. 
While the child may be able to attend to some 
tasks for an hour, it may be revealed that this 
particular task will not motivate him, hold his 
interest, or instruct him sufficiently for him 
to attend for the full hour. Until a match 
between the length of sessions and the instruc- 
tional approach is found, the diagnostic sessions 
should continue . 

V ariables to be Investigated 
N 

A£tcr appropriate groupings and time periods 
have been determinGd , many variables may be 
investigated. The needs of the individual situ- 
ation will determine which of the possible 
variations will be focused upon. The followin.j 
discussion presents some pcssibilites for further 
investigation , 

^ti^'Mi^: When a child does not respond 
correctly, it may be difficult to distinguish 
the reason. Is it because he is unable to 
respond, or is it because he ju^^-will not 
respond? The first part of ability testing 
(task analysis) often disclosed that the child 
is not able to do the task or a resequenced ver-f^ 
sion of the specific ta^". However, if the tasX 
IS within the abil * '-v range, the reason for non- 
perforiTiance mighi, be that the child is refusing 
to I :form. The 'purpose for motivation then is 
to rearrange the environment so that performance 
of a task is worthwhile to the learner. That does 
not imply that a child dictates his instructional 
limits, but that his needs are indeed considered. 
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woT:xvciT:xon aoes cnree cnings. it: energizes or 
helps initiate behavior. It gives behavioral 
direction and it aids in the persistence of a 
behavior. The first decision made when structur- 
ing environment is to decide the purpose for the 
motivation: to initiate, to direct, or to aid 
in persistence. 
V 

Self -motivation is sometimes based on the avoid- 
ance of failure. A child might attend to a task 
so that he will not be deprived of lunch or 
praise from other people. This type of motiva- 
tion is difficult to control or structure. Also, 
failure may result in further frustration. 
Diagnostic teaching seeks to discover these 
failure-avoidance methods and to offer a positive 
approach in their place. 

Motivation can be based on efforts to succeed-. 
A task may be structured to draw on: 

1. The child's interests. 

Example — John is fascinated by machines. His 
reading tasks are about machines. Other 
tasks include the building of machines. 

2. Rewarding experiences for the child. 

Example — John is allowed to keep the machines 
ae makes . 

3 . Responsiblity . 

Example — John makes a device that makes 
counting lunch money easier for one class- 
mate. He has been responsible for another's 
success. 

4. Need for praise from others. 

Example --The class applaudec'. John's device. 
The principal told John he had made a con- 
tribution to the school. 

5. Sense of personal worth. 

Example — Clare was given math problems that 
she wouldn^t or couldn't do. However, when 
wlien was allowed lo make accurate ciiange in ■ 
the lunchroom, she showed great improvement. 
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the child is motivated by tok-fens or extrinsic' 
reinforcement. 

Ultimately, self -motivation is desirable. In 
a diagnostic situation a task is presented off. 
mg each type of motivation. That which brings 
the desired results is then reconmended . Per- 
sistence at a task will best result from a self- 
motivation schedule. So, while "other" motiva- 
tions may be selected initially, self -motivation 
should be the ultimate goal. A successful 
response hinges on motivating and knowing the 
probability of reaching that success. 

Manner of Presentation : Manner is the actual 
way of presenting. It can be divided into per- 
sonal and nonpersonal presentations. Personal 
presentations include those things presented by 
an instructor, -uch as visual (cue cards) , audi- 
tory (directions, imitations), demonstration 
(mimicking of how to walk or skip) , or a combina- 
tion of these. ^Jonpersonal presentation includes 
visual media (film strip, programmed material) 
auditory m^dia (cassette tape), or a combination 
(rilm, language master. Systems 80). in diagnos- 
tic teaching each approach is tried for a 
designated task and rhe one or ones that elicit 
the highest quality of responses are the recom- 
mended manner. 



Form of Presentation : Each task may be 
presented by the 'part method or the whole method. 
In the part method, the task is taught by break- 
ing up component parts and instructing for each 
individually. Academic areas, particularly, are 
adapted to this method. The whole method is 
teaching the entire task at one time. This can 
be used for a motor skill and rate learning. 

Some children, for example, learn a word easier 
by phonetically breaking up the component parts. 

-hers learn most effectively by learning the 
whole word at once. Swinging the bat, however, 
may be most efficiently taught by showing the 
entire swinging motion, starting with bat over 
shoulder, elbows bent, and swinaing forward with 
extended arms. 

The task may be massed or distributed over a 
length of time. Mass presentation in the teachin. 
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of all the componen t parts a t one time . Dis- 
tributed presentation is the teaching of the 
component parts over an extended time period 
with other tasks being taught intermittently. 

To achieve mastery of a skill (such as cursive 
writing) some children need to extend t h c 1 c a ri-i - 
ing process over the entire school year. Chil- 
dren learning other skills such as all the vowel 
sounds need to learn the entire group at once. 
This method allows for in^mediate similarity and 
difference discrimination, a supportive cue for 
learning . 

Variety in Presentation : The investigation 
for variety should distinguish the fine 1 ine 
between too much and too little. Enough variety 
is needed to maintain interest and stimulate 
different practice responses , but too much 
variety will inhibit learning. Variety is 
appropriate as long as the learning curve is 
ascending and the chi Id enjoys the task . 

Response Manner : The type of response re- 
quired from a task is indicated by the cue given 
A child may respond verbally, by writing, by 
motor responses (such as pushing a button or 
selecting an item), or by imitating. Each of 
the responses has a quality limit as well. 
Imitation or copying (repeat what I say) ; comple 

tion (the sky is ) ; multiple choice (the 

sky is [blue, red, orange]); or open-ended 
(describe the sky) . The selection of an appro- 
priate response manner is as important as any 
other selection . 

Given a history test, Betty <;ried and put dovn 
her pencil. When asked the questions orally she 
verbally answered ea-:h one correctly. Elton 
could read the questions bur: preferred answer- 
ing in a tape recorder without anyone around. 
When the test was changed from fill in the blank 
to multiple choice, Joe * s accuracy increased by 
3 0 percent . 

Pho required response must fall within this 
capacity o t; response range. uO student can bo 
motivated to do something that is physically or 
mentally too difficult for )iim . 
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Also, an expecu^-l deqroe of recall must be con- 
sidered. How much .is to bo rernGmbcred over bow 
long a period of time? During the teaching of 
multiplication , for example , will memorization 
oE the time tabids bo expected? Or will the 
child be allowed to keep the tables with him? 
Will the whole process of mulitplying and adding 
of a three-place multiplier be expected to bo 
memorized without clues? What kind ,f memory 
demand is made and wh.at kind of clues must be 
provided? 

Timing an d_S_pee d of Respon se: The time 
given to a task p^'^-sentat ion and the speed 
expected for the response depends on the "power 
of learning" for each child or the type of task. 
Any ( f the^discussed variances on a task will 
result m four types of responses. The child's 
I ear n i ng powe r v/ i. 11 be : 

1. Slow to respond with a low accuracy 

2. Slow to respond with a hiqh accuracy 

3. Quick to respond with a low accuracy 

4. Quick to respond witli a high accuracy 

There are^less distinctive categories but for 
purpose of explanation those four arc described. 

A slow response means that- ciiild will take a 
lower time to comtprehiond instruction and l)e 
ready to respond according tio tlie instructional 
clue. Instructional timing needs to be planned 
on an extended basis. Fo>: example, sounds of 
the letters b, t: , and n should not be a one-day 
ob j ec t ive . 

Children who are faster Lo comprehend may have 
a ..arger objective for a day or week. Response 
time is keyed to the length of presentation anrl 
number of repetition. John, for example, has 
consistently learned his tines tables after 
twenty presort ta t ions of eacii fact for two days. 
It would seem reasonable to prouram )iis instruc- 
tion of times tables accordingly. 

Accuracy is another consideration. A child with 
a slow response an-i low accuracy may need an 
enlivened or varied pre\sontat.iun and additional 
mot iva t: j.on . 



Slow responses and hiqh accuracy need to bo 
accepted by the instructor as a caution not to 
expect a faster response if accuracy is desir- 
able. 

Uu ick and accurate responses are , of course , a 
teacher's dream. This quality- of response, if 
desired for a child, may take longer instruction- 
al nours. The value for each task needs to be 
e^ alua ted . 

A child luay be quick co respond , but show low 
accuracy . This can e j cher be accepted as the 
learning power or time can be spent offering 
less-clu ttered cues , smaller demands , etc . in an 
at: tempt to al ter this power . 

In any case , diagnostic teaching inves tiga tes 
"power of learning" to give the teacher objec- 
tives and program limits. Also, it indicates 
the need for alternative strategies to reap the 
highest quality response . 

Materials : To teach a task, the p^^eviously 
mentioned factors formulate a natural selection 
process for instructional materials. What 
material , then , best incorporates the selected 
mode of presentation and response? Which mate- 
rials use the most appropriate method of timing 
and are most adaptive for motivation? 

Materials are experimented with on a trial-and- 
error basis by the diagnostician: 

1 . Use the material available in a schooi . 
These should be indexed. 

2 . A representa^ ion of index ma ter ial s shoul d 
be in the diagnostic setting. 

3. Materials are t:ried which most closely ap- 
proximate the so lec ted sequence and level . 

4. Materials are tried that vary with the iv.ode 
of pre sen tat ion . 

■3. Materials are tried that vary with the type 
of expected response . 

Those materials t:hat are selected for proc:rani 
development are those which most closely align 
themselves to tlio ^jnil oso!)hy of the schoo l and 
t e a c h'':. r nd t ho s c \v 1 1 1 c h c cmc c: 1. o s c s t t o t h l ■ 
natur :u. selocti^-v-. facLtjrs previously diacjnosed. 
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This portion of diaanostic recichiiu"] is not a 
program guide, but an "immec:iate" supplement or 
assistance for the teacher. Diaqnostic informa- 
tion becomes concrete and relevant. 

Frank, a second grader, needs additional instruc- 
tion m : -amino his sounds. The objective of 
the diagnostic-teaching situtation is to use a 
presentation approach, response expectation, 
motivation formula and material that will encour- 
age Frank to learn his sounds. A xearning ex- 
pectation rate shouJd be established. 

During diagnostic teaching, it may be revealed 
that Frank needs at least 50 reuetitions with an 
opportunity to respond. Also, his pace for 
responding to cues may he extremely slow, 
although accuracy is high. He is highly moti- 
vated by machines. The diagnostician may sugoest 
a teaching procedure for Frank based on these 
conclusions . 

In summary , diagnostic teachina investigates the 
surrounding variables in the instructional task 
presentation and response dialogue. Througn 
trial and experiment, a learning environment 
description evolves that has been proven effec- 
tive for a specific task and a specific ch^ 
The purpose of this description is to set 
paramieters for an educational prescriptio 
v;ili assist a cliild in demonstra t inq the hi;, 
quality of correct responses--le:irning . 



DIAGNOSI S : __SmmTiary_ _ 



Through diagnostic assessment, much infoi-mation 
about a child can be gathered and analyzed. Thc^ 
different techniqaes for gathering such data 
presented' in this chapters-informal and formal 
testing, task analysis, task process analysis, 
and diagnostic teaching--eac[i present information 
uniquely. Whatever method is chosen, the result- 
ing information will have to be synthesized and 
coordinate'd so that the prescription formulated 
from the data v;ill be customized to the child. 

The next chapter proposes wav5: to organize and 
interpret the data collecteci' in the diaqnostic 
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procedure. When that has been done, an educa- 
tional prescription may be written. Prescription 
is the nexu step toward an appropriate education- 
.il intervention . 
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uu Liifcj success or programming, but is a step 
that is often overlooked or minimized. It is 
common for diagnosis to be completed and a move 
then made straight to a program. In fact, the 
program may not even fit the diagnosis. when 
this happ^ens, time spent on diagnosis has been 
wasted. 

Prescription may be viewed as what will be 
taught (skills, concepts, beha'vTors, etc.) 
based on diagnosis and how (materials, rein- 
forcers, methods, etc.) it will be taught. 
Prescription gives direction to programming 
in that methods that will probably work are 
suggested. In addition, criteria for correct 
performance are decided upon during the pre- 
scriptive process. These criteria provide 
the groundwork for later evaluation. Two sec- 
tions comprise this chapter. 

Organization of Diagnostic Data 

A great amount of information may be collected 
on a child through diagnosis. This section 
offers a strategy for compiling information in 
a meaningful way so that patterns of strengths 
and weaknesses can be analyzed. By coordinat- 
ing academic and behavioral elements, a 
picture of the total child can be formed. 
Needs are then prioritized so that those which 
are most critical to future success are dealt 
with first. 

Writing a Prescriptio n 

Once the basic decisions concerning priorities 
have been made, actual writing of the prescrip- 
tion is undertaken. Tbid section addresses 
elements which should be included in every writ- 
ten prescription. 
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a particular {.>crson no<~^ds to bo dc'volopcd and' ■ 
modified by tl^at person. The qoals in orqaniza- 
t ion of data are : 

L. 'To cXi;;uint;? error patterns which ajjpoar m 
the d i ac] no st ic da t a . An are.i o f de f i - 
^:;i^;Micy on onc.^ tost may ciiso appear on 
otht;r t:ests and inl'ormal i nvontor :i es . 

2 . T'.' conipa re i nf ornial tosti no result s .md 
r'c • L- u 1 1 s 1 r oni to rnial i n s 1 1* ume n t s . 

3. To torninlato a picture of the total child 
XT: teiT.is of CKiuca tional needs , motivation , 
1 c? a r i na povjc r a n d c a p a c i t y a nd a c h i c vemc n t 
level . 

Ca t e^ ;o r i s o f ac:,idcm ic oer f o rmanco may bt^- 
si;u\?ctL-u such as math,, reading' ^'uui v/ritten 
i an'.jua^ . Add 1 1 i.c , sidit rac t i on , mu 1 t i[j]. ica- 
tion .Lr\y] divi s i.on v;ou bi further speci fy 
cu tL'<}or I ca 1. .i rea G wit h 1 n tiio area of iiui t h . 

Rather than academic rier f ormance , it may be 
beneficial to look at pre-^icademic area?; or 
processes ,whLch arc fundamental to later aca~ 
dermic functioninq. Categories include receptive 
and ex^jrossivc lanquaqe , motor devclo^juien t , etc . 
This process ca tocio r i za t i on ir. an outqrcjwth of 
UcAsk-j^rocess analysis, wliich is discussed in 
Chapter Two . 

( ) n c o. t li t a t: e 1 o r i s to be v i c ^ w e*J <: 1 1 " e ( i o t (.;- n ; i i n e d , 
It is necessary to L't)nsider the diaqaosed- level 
of iunct ioi^inq . This information may be avail- 
.ible from formal tests in an ac:c scor^^.-, scaled 
score, oi: qradc level. ["nformal results may 
show the level .it v;hicli a chi id is fur^ctioninq 
adec|uat(j ly a nd where he i s nc^ t . These love 1 s 
in the difl'eront ''ratcqrjrr ies wjIi siiow arc/as of 
str».'nqth and v/(.v.i ksc! s . li'i acade;'iLc artj.iS, fiiey 
com|jar»a .skill b"^''/els amon:-i sclioc^)! sul)]e(:^ts . 
I n procces s ca t.^'^ u j i" i t i on m, 1 1 f unc t ion i. nq i n 
VciriLvUs _:irocess aiT^as is po i nt(..'a (^nt . 
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Strengths i\nd Weaknesses . While remedia- 
tion may focus on developing areas of weak- 
ness, it is also very important to note a 
child's strengths. These strengths can bo 
built upon to increase probability o£ suc- 
cess. 

M otivation . Observation can give. clues 
about a child's desire to work on certain 
projects and his willingness to complete 
what he starts. Whether he is self- 
motivated or needs external reinforcement 
may also be noted. 

Attention . The child's attention span for 
various types of activities can be estimated 
through observation and recording of his 
attentional work time^ior the amount of time 
he spends in a particular activity. 

Learning Rate . Some standardized tests 
offer exercises for determining learning 
rate (the period of tir^e or number of 
trials required to learn something') . While 
no exact conclusion can be drawn, one can 
estimate whether or not the child will need 
a great deal of exposure co a skill to 
learn it. 

Accuracy . One child may work rapidly but 
make many errors, another may work slowly 
hut accurately. When this is taken into 
consideration in prescr i>pt ion , more realis- 
tic time allotments and pterformance cri- 
teria may be decided uponX 

^■g£g^i^jjjg^^ Dys functions . SeVere perceptual 
problems may be picked up in diagnosis. 
These sliould bo noted and further examina- 
tions completed as necessary . i f these 
dysfunctions interfere with learninq proces- 
ses, prescriptions may be altered accordingly. 
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Frequently the organization of diagnostic 
information reveal/s many categories or areas 
requiring remedial attention. These areas must 
be placed in order from most critical or most 
basic to those which can wait until later for 
remediation. A simplified example in the math 
area would be a child who has been diagnosed 
as unable to perform multiplication, subtrac- 
tion, division, or addition tasks. He has, 
however, mastered rote counting to 100 and can 
use one-to-one correspondence to count objects. 
Putting his remediation needs in sequential 
order would prooably result in a statement 
indicating addi :ion as the first priority. It 
is the most bas -C of the^ deficits and the other 
skills listed depend on it. 

One must always be aware that the priorities 
and logic of the person makir.g the prescription^ 
may not be the same as' those of the learner., 
Some children do succeed at subtraction before 
conquering addition. The process of prioritiz- 
ing will, however,, provide a starting point for 
a remedial program. Another consideration dur- 
ing this step of planning is whether remedia- 
tion of a particular deficit is actually 
necessary to success; with other objectives./ 
If, in task-analytic diagnosis, some prereq- 
uisite skills are found lacking, it must be 
decided whether thejse skills are necessary 
for achievement of the terminal objective. If 
they are, in f act , '^crucial , they are noted for 
prescription. If, however, the child can. 
complete the terminal objective in spite of 
the gaps, perhaps remediation of those skills 
is not necessary • 

The next step toward writing the prescription 
is to interface or draw parallels among various 
academic categories. It is often possible to 
develop a coordinated prescription which taxes 
into consideration common remediation elements 
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nosea as navmg a language disorder. Although 
the ability to read is the desired academic 
outcome, the components involved in the language 
disorder (memory for sounds, memory for meaning 
and syntax) may comprise the prescriptive 
elements. Memory for sounds is a fundamental 
skill for recalling the order of sounds in a 
phonetic approach to reading; memory for mean- 
ing would be reflected in listening comprehen- 
sion, ability to follow directions, and reading 
comprehension; syntax or word ordering within 
a sentence would require memory skill and denote 
how much of what a child h^ars he is capable of 
repeating . 

The interfacing or coordination of approach 
adds strengths to the remedial program. If 
elements are taught in isolation, the child 
may fail to associate the individual learning 
task with overall develbpmejit . He may learn^ 
a skill in one setting but not be able to use 
it in other settings. 

The final step in preparing a prescription is 
to write out the components which will play a 
part in actual instruction. These, combined 
with the programs or methods to be used/ will 
form a complete lesjon plan. An approach to 
preparing this plan is described in the follow- 
ing chapter. 



PRESCRIPTION: 



W; 



Decisions 
Biased on 
Diagnostic 
Results 



y iting a Prescr i ption_ 



The actual writing of the prescription can be 
viewed as the culmination of the first phase 
in the diag-nostic and prescriptive process. 
Once this is completed, materials are selected 
and the instructional activity is set in motion 
Evaluation and revisions will continue as the 
prescription is implemented, but if plans 
appropriate to the child »s needs and character- 
istics have been made, major revisions will 
probably not be necessary. In preparation for 
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teristics about the child. 

2. Arrange remedial needs in order of priority. 
Those needs which are most crucial to 
further success are dealt with first. 

3. Note Cases where remediations from separate 
academic areas can be used to reinforce one 
another . 

4. Write the prescription. 

The degree of detail and the elements included 
in the written prescription may vary somewhat 
depending on the instructor's needs and the 
child's situation. The format or\esson plan 
can also be adapted to suit the individual 
instructor . 

Before writing the prescription and finalizing 
the behavioral objectives, several decisions 
about that prescription must be made. These 
may ^or may not be written down, but all hav^ a 
bearing on what the instructional program will 
entai 1 . 

Instructional Approach or Methodology 

While it is not the intent at this time to 
select a specific published or teacher-made 
program, many choices can be made concerning 
the basic approach to instruction. Will the 
-instructions be structured or flexible; Will 
programmed learning be selected? Will the 
teacher need to invest a great deal of time in 
management of the child or will that child be 
able to manage himself with minimal interven- 
tion form the teacher? 

In structional Setting 

Will the child be working individually with the 
teacher, in a small group, or with an entire 
class? 

Preferred Presentation for a 
Particular Skill 

If diagnosis has indicated specific learninq 
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Types of Reinforcers 

A child may be highly motivated to learn; he 
will be reinforced intrinsically as he progres- 
ses through tasks. Another : child may need some 
type of extrinsic reinforcement. While details 
concerning how this will be set up may be 
determined in the programming phase, a basic 
direction is planned in prescription. 

Instructional Level 

This is determined from diagnostic data. Not 
only the grade level, but levels of interest 
and complexity should be considered here. a 
child's language maturity or social adaptation 
influence the type of materials which should 
be selected. a fifth grader may have an 
interest level or language level similar to a 
much younger child. While he is working on 
fifth-grade skills, he may need a program which 
approaches those skills on a simpler level. 
Selecting a program which the child will be 
able to relate to socially may also aid instruc- 
t ion . 



tion . 
Time 



Several aspects are considered here. It' should 
be determined how long wiai the child be in- 
volved iri instruction (hours, or minutes per 
day, numbier of days, weeks, and so on). 

Also, within the daily time period, how long 
will he be able to attend to one activity and 
how often will the activity need to change to 
prevent boredom or frustration? Consider, too 
how often will the child need to take a break ' 
during the instructional period. 

Decisions must be made as to the projected 
length of time required to master the objective. 
If the date is reached before completion of the' 
objective, the approach may need to be altered. 
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ities before he acquires a skill or will he 
probably learn with fewer presentations? 

Auxiliary Personnel 

Several members of the staff may have the com- 
petencies to manage a portion of the prescrip- 
tion. Teams including classroom teachers, 
school nurses, art and physical education 
teachers, tutors, and parents, in addition to 
special educators, frequently implement the 
prescriptive elements- A vocabulary experience 
in teaching verbs may be delegated to the 
physical activity the instructor could build 
vocabulary by explaining to the child what he 
is doing. "You're pulling the rope." The 
child is helped to comprehend through experience. 
He may also be asked to repeat v/hat he is doing 
or to answer questions about what he does. 

Suggestions for Placement 



Perhaps the prescriptor will see a need to 
place a child in a special class or with a 
resource teacher. Suggestions concerning this 
may be included in the prescription. 



Elements of a After decisions such n:> those described on the 
Prescription proceeding pages have been made, the actual 

prescriptive statement can be written. If ^his 
is done carefully and thoroughly, the direction 
for programjning and evaluation of progress will 
be clear. Each written proscription should 
include the following elements. 

B eha vior al Object i ve s 

Each skill or behavior, to be taught must have 
a behavioral objective. The objective states 
what :he, learner will be able to do when 
inst uct\on is completed. An instructor has a 
vehicle for making progress., but without objec- 
tives, he/ does not know where he is goinci, how 
he is get'ting there or when he has arrived. 
The behavioral objective, then, is a clear, 
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To be useful, a behavioral objective must be 
stated in measurable and well-defined terms 
Action verbs rather than abstract terminology 
must be used. For instance, when we say, "The 
child will understand the 'Aqe of I^'inosaurs ' " 
we have no way of measuring his understanding 
A more useful statement would be, "The child* 
will name five kinds of dinosaurs when asked 
to do so by the teacher." 

Three basic components should be present in 
each behavioral objective. 

1. A terminal- behavior : What the child will 
be doing (in observable terms), on comple- 
tion of the objective. 

2. Important conditions: Who will be giving 
the stimulus for performance (teacher, 
aide, parent, etc.)? Where will it take 
place (classroom,- outdoors, at seat, in 
groujis, etc.)? what materials wilj.. be used 

^ , (textbook, paper, pencil, cnalkboard)? 

-^./ Criterion for acceptable performance: This 
. includes the amount of time the task should 
take and the degree of accuracy expected 
One or the other of these may be' emphasized, 
depending on needs. For instance, a goal 
for a very accurate, but extremely slow and 
tedious worker might be to shorten his work 
time. Another child may work rapidly but 
with many errors. The emphasis for his 
objectives would be on increased accuracy. 

T££jlJ^i}jjj^lgi-J_,gl_0 b j ectives 

lii diagnosis, tasks were analyzed to find the 
xevel at which the child could no longer achieve 
and to determine what aspects of a nkill wore 
causing difficulty. In prescription, tasks are 
analyzed m order to provide a logical, step- 
by-step approach to teaching the skill. The 
basic procedure of formulating the task analy- 
sis (as discussed in Chapter Two) is tlie same 
for both diagnosis and prescription,' but the uso 
aitforont. Kach I;.oiiavioral objective's 
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The terminal behavior is reached upon completion 
of an orderly progression through the steps with 
mastery at lower levels before more complex 
tasks are presented. 

The task-analytic diagnosis will have pointed 
out the segments of the objective which the 
child can and cannot perform. The prescription 
will place the child on a level of activity 
corresponding to the purpose for instruction. 

1. Diagnosis may have shown mas\ery of task 
A, B and C, some proficiency in D and 
failure on E, If review is the goal of 
instruction, prescriptio'n may call for 
activities relating to A, B, or C. 

2. Using the same example, the instructional 
goal may be to sustain or reinforce a task 
which can be done but not to the criterion 
for mastery. More activities may be pre- 
scribed for task D. 

3. If the goal of the prescription is the 
presentation of new material at a higher 
level, task E will be introduced. 

It is the decision of the prescriptor what the 
aoal v;ill be and at what level of task analysis 
the student will begin. If it is found during 
instruction that a jump from one step to the 
next is too great for the student, a sequence 
modification can be made. That is, the step 
which is causing problems can be further broken 
down or altered for more efficient presentation. 

The summary forms beginning on p. 110 (3.1b, c,.d) 
were developed by the statt at the Rocky Mountain 
Regional Resource Center as a possible^ way of 
organizing diagnostic, prescriptive, and pro- 
gramming data. The figures offer a possible 
way of plottinc] data and organizing the pre- 
scription before moving on to programming and 
evaluation. 



PRESCRIPTION : Summary 



Upon com[/Lot. i on. rjf the [)roscri[:)t ive |j}).ai;c of 
-^n cducat iDna.l int-.^r vent i on the person whe- w.ill 
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be working with the child should have an accu- 
rate picture of the child's characteristics o-nd 
a workable approach for making changes in the 
child s repertoire. The original prescription 
may be altered as ongoing evaluation shows need 
but the user should now ha . e a place to beg^n. 

The decisions as to r-hat specific materials and 
exercises will be uh _d are not made until the 
programming phase. The prescription should be 
clearly defined so that appropriate mc.cerials ' 
.selected to match the child's needs. 
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Overview 



The programming phase of instruction involves 
the selection of materials and methods to be 
used in carrying out the prescription. in 
the past, programming for handicapped children 
has often been inadequate. Materials have not 
been matched to prescriptions nor have appro- 
priate programs been followed through to com- 
pletion. The purpose of this section is to 
aid the trainee in selecting and using programs 
which will facilitate the completion of pre- 
scribed objectives . 

Strategies for modifying existing programs 
frpm a variety of published materials and tech- 
niques are presented. These will offer the 
programmer alternatives which may be useful in 
planning. The actual program selected may vary 
for a specific prescription. Flexibility 
allows for variations in budget, materials 
available, time and instructor's degree of 
t^^ir^ir^g in use of materials and any other 
limitations which may influence a particular 
situation . 

The programmer, then, will not be applying 
standard "recipes" to problems but will be fol- 
lowing procedures which will hopefully lead to 
optimum planning and instruction for the indi- 
vidual child. The following three sections are 
included in the Programming Chapter. 

Scope and Sequence 

Optimum use of materials depends on selecting 
those most appropriate in content and level. if 
a prov^ram does not deal with the necessary tasks 
or if it is too easy or too difficult, its 
value is decreased for the child. Scope and 
sequence tell the programmer wh^t- -j .q covered in 
the material and the order in whicn skills are 
presented. This section further defines scope 
and sequence and offers suggestions for deter- 
mining the scope and sequence of published 
materials . 

Instructional Materials and Programs 



This section presents a variety of materials and 
terhniques which may be used and modified to 
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fit specific cases. Suggestions for adapting 
materials are also offered. A chart showing 
types of materials available from a variety of 
publishers offers the programmer many alterna- 
tives to examine. In addition, criteria for 
selecting published materials are listed to 
guide the programmer in choosing the best pos- 
sible approaches. 

Instructional Methods and Techniques 

In addition to materials, instructional ap- 
proaches need to be selected in porgramming. 
Methods and techniques which have proven use- 
ful in many situations are described in this 
section. The programmer and/or instructor 
may want to adapt one or more of these in 
dealing with a student. 



PROGRAMMING: Scope and Sequence 



Definition of Scope refers to the type of content covered in 
Scope and a particular instructional program. It includes 

Sequence the skills studied and the course content. 

Sequence is the order of presentation of those 
skills. Knowledge of scope and sequence of 
programs is essential to anyone using any in- 
structional material in any curriculum area 
(reading, math, spelling, language, perceptual 
and motor development, etc.). 

Diagnosis includes checking a child's level in 
the sequence of skills and locating gaps in his 
development. Recommendations can be made for 
remediation of deficits and over all achieve- 
ment statements can be developed. Once these 
statements have been made, programming involves 
comparing the child's instructional needs to 
available materials. The scope and sequence 
of the materials must match the child's needs. 
In other words, if the child does not know 
short vowels in reading, then the scope of the 
materials selected must include short vowels. 
The sequence should be paced at a rate which 
will make success possible. One which moves 
too rapidly will be of little value. Also to 
be considered in sequence is the age level to 
which^ the material is directed. A remedial 
unit on short vowels written for twelve-year 
olds may have little meaning to a second grader. 
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Need for Scope 
and Sequence 



Locating Scope 
and Sequence 
in Published 
Materials 



A parallel between scope and sequence ana task 
analysis can be drawn with scope as the task 
and sequence as the orderly progression of steps 
which leads to completion of the task. m this 
light, the value of scope and sequence becomes" 
one or awareness of the prerequisite skills 
needed to fn^^ction at a particular level. 

It. is not sufficient to become familiar with 
the scope and sequence of one particular grade 
level only. The fifth-grade teacher who is not 
familiar with earlier and more advanced levels 
fiiih /"^PP^^- She will not know how to 

teach the child who is functioning below grade 
level nor the one who is above grade level 
Special educators dealing with children whose 
achievement levels may be extremely varied 
should be aware of the entire scope and sequence 
of content areas from readiness level on. In 
this way they can present skills in an orderly 
tashion and progress through the various levels 
as they move toward remediation of their 
students '• problems . 



In addition to knowledge of different levels of 
scope and sequence, it is also important to 
know the scope and sequence of different series 
(reading, mathematics, etc.) so that when a 
shift IS made from one series to another, the 
teacher will know liow and when it is appropriate 
to bridge back and forth from one series to 
another. 

The following list includes some suggestions 
tor locating scope and sequence of materials: 

Pu blished Materials 

1. Scope and sequence charts provided by pub- 
lishers on request 

2. Tables of contents in textbooks 

3. Instruction sections of teachers' manuals. 

General Materials 



1. District and state curriculum guides 
^. Teacher-made outlines of instructional 
i- I'ask analysis hiorarchj.es. 
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PROGRAMMING : Instructional Materials and Programs 



Modifyincj S^^' Moci i f ica ti on 

Existing ~ " 

Programs When a prescription his been v/ritten, appro- 

priate teacliing materials are selected which 
will fit the prescription. Often, no existing, 
published program will exactly match the needs 
of the prescription. In this case, the teacher 
has three alternatives: 

1. Prepare an original instructional proqr am ; 

2. Use an existing program which may not be 
completely appropr iate ; 

3. Modify existing programs to meet the needs 
of the child for whom the prescription has 
been written. 

There are circumstances in which each of these 
alternatives may be appropriate, but there are 
also drawbacks to the first two. Making 
original materials can be very time consuming. 
However, if the content is such that no avail- 
able materials will serve, the teacher may feel 
the time spent if justified. The school bud- 
get >may prohibit buying published materials. 
The teacher may then make similar, less expen-- 
sive original materials. 

When school districts select materials, they 
often set restrictions on what supplements can 
be used and specify that the ''basal" text must 
be used with all students. Experimental situ- 
ations where success of new programs is being 
tested might also place limits on what materials 
can be used in a classroom. In these two situ- 
ations, the teacher will f ina herself tied to a 
program which may not meet the needs of all her 
students . 

The most practical solution to the problem >f 
findincj materials to match programs is the 
third a Iternative above - The greatest advan-- 
tage i s tha t pi obably a program can be loca ted 
which is appropriate in many way s , so a large 
part of it can be used wi thout modification. 
If 1 imitations have not been placed on the 
teacher , there is a wealth of materials to draw 
from and the teacher can glean the best from 
several diffcMrent ones in making j:)rogrammina 
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choices. Each publisher offers a different 
approach, but many use basically the same skills, 
scope, and sequeru^c. The teacher may find it 
profitable to buy a few copies each of several 
equitable proqranis rather than purchasing manv 
copies of one set of materials. With some chil- 
dren, exposure to a variety of approaches may 
clarify concepts and offer variety as a form of 
motivation. Other children will benefit more 
from one basic approach with supplemental mate- 
rial followinq the same pattern. Which approach 
i s be St for a rxi r 1 1 c u ] a r child is a de c i s ion 
the teacher must make when planninc] the ctiild's 
program . 

Another consideration is the amount of exposure 
needed before a concept is learned. This can- 
not be determined explic.tly before instruction 
but the teacher will be able to make some general 
choices. The teacher will know w^hether the 
child will probably need a great deal of repeti- 
tion for mastery or will be able to move 
rapidly and acquire concepts quickly, 

A published program may have a great deal of 
supplemental equipment available such as cas- 
settes, language master suggestions, filmstrips, 
etc. If funds are not available for these 
miaterials, the teacher may still want to buy 
the basic program and enrich it in other ways. 
On the other hand, the teacher may have access 
to tape recorders, language masters, kits 
containing puppets, picture cards and other 
multisensory stimuli. Any of all can be adapted 
to fit the program selected. For example 
language master cards can be made to supplement 
a workbook page on short vowels. Also, picture 
cards from the Peabody Kit can be used for 
activities not suggested in the kit. Use of 
puppets from any source is limited only by 
time available and the creativity of the teacher 
and student . 

Steps i n Adapting Materia 1 s 

Several basic steps may be followed in adapting 
materials . 

1. Diagnose needs and determine the instruc- 
tional level of tiie child. 
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Find materials which present the skills to 
be taught. 

Decide whether the interest level and aqe 
level of the approach are appropriate (books 
can be found v;hich present short vowels in 
a manner directed to first graders, fifth 
graders, low-achieving junior high school 
pupils , etc . ) . 

Make an initial guess as to how much repeti- 
tion will be needed. This may affect choice 
of materials as some programs repeat more 
than others. It may be decided to select: 

a. a highly repetitive program and not use 
all the examples ; 

b. a fast-moving program supplemented with 
other materials; 

c. a program which will probably nearly 
match the pace of the student. These 

^ choices will be evalc ated during instruc- 
tion and modified according to the 
changing needs of the child. 
Decide whether one basic approach will suf- 
fice or whether it will be desirable to use 
sections from many books in teachinq a 
skill. 

Review the selected programs and decide 
what other modifications will be needed, 
e.g. : 

a. supplemental activities using language 
master, puppets, tape-recorders, etc . ; 

b. changes in type of response from the 
child, e.g., acetate sheets rather than 
^^riting directly in the book, verbal 
responses when written may be called 
for by the manual, tape recorded re- 
sponses — these can be varied to meet 
the needs of the child and the physi- 
cal situation and will not always 
follow the directions in the m.anual 
explicitly--if a program calls for use 
of a ta^.>e recorder, but this causes too 
much distraction in the room, written 
responses may be substituted — etc . ; 

c. give more directions than are specified 
in the teacher's manual; 

d. use reinforcers not suggested in the 
manual . 

Ongoing evaluation is an essential part of 
the success of any program. Once the in- 
structional program has been set in motion, 
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!-:vory program, wnoLlu^r acndonii^- or i)..;hav lor-^ i 
;au.st be evaluatec! ;)cr iod ica 1 1 v lo msuro that' 
progress is bcina n^do . i ■ ;v )rai ob-jectives 
are important in this ova. J ... , m,. i . :„ as thov mciud.^ 
'■•f^ f'-;"-^'^ t i per romance mastery . ■ wh-n \ 

Ctrl. a can poriorm tasK at a mastery leva] Vm. 
does on to tlio next task in his seauence. "' ' 
ehecKS :or proaross towarc; a aoal aru important 
i c')r L our re ay; on s . 'i"* 



Pf^ogress is very slow, m;,)d .id: icat ion of 
tnc program is necessary. 

evaluation is frequent and the child 
IS involved m noting his improvement ti^j- 
involvement often serves as a reinforcement 
an.d leads to more improvement. 
The roaclKa: is kept alert to the cu^als of 
the progr.un at all times. 
. Special programs can be justified if actual 
i = rogress c.ui Pe shown m a concrete manne-r . 

J^reguency of progress checks will varv 
according to individual circumstances. Some 
cnilaren need more, frequent reinforcement than 
others. Checks may occur more frequently ear]-- 
m a program tiian after a routine is esta^-- 
1 1 shed . 

Records kept and forms of testina depend on 
the needs of the situation. A graph or chart 
may be used to mark scores, percentages, or 
speed of performance on dailv or week ly ' test c- 
Theso tests may be informal cVa structured 
Tnis charting will be most valuable i£ it doos 
not cecomo tedious and time consuming. Th^ 
goal IS to have a view of the child's movement 
tnrougn a program, not a series of elaborate 
charts. A file or folder should be kept for 
each child. This allows easy access to records 
oy botn teaclier md studerit. 

Task analysis ;:....o;uences can P.- adapted to 
rreguent progress checks. listing- of ,U l 

steps toward tlie t .-rm i iia 1 ca. i -,,c t j ves m-i-- 
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mastered, it is chccki.:d oii. 
P I e t i. o n in ay ^.i I ^^ c") L.; c: record o . 1 

OCOrdiiV"; oflr-:;"; -i !"i : ' i :j • ■ 
child has ooen a p. J hcrw [\\r ii 



.si[ia 1 1 step i s 
The date of corn- 
This type of 
i',-w nf where the 
•J. .still has to qo . 



As tests are admini .••d.orcu and 
nioverncnt toward the qoal must 



progress is slow, perhaps 
t: icult or the 
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recorded , tiie 
be analyzed. If 
rcisk is too dif- 
>:i i->p r o I ;.vr i a t e f o r 
tiie chiild. Chanaes, basoa on probable reasons 
for failure of : .e prcK]ra:r[, need to be made. 
It: progress is i-apid at fi]"sr but begins to 
taper off, the pro.:irani may have become borinq 



rna ten al 



th^: 
not 
on 



or the 
t a s k ::> . 



:hi Id may 



a V 



■'or iTK^re difficult 



Ijsinu Commer- Many publishers produce instructional materials, 
cxal Programs An exhaustive list would fill volumes. Appendix 
and Materials F contains a partial list of companies which 

manufacture educational materials. Although 
many of these companies produce several items, 
only one represen tati\'e item has beer, selected 
tor each . 

Check marks under trie subiieadinqs siqnify that 
materials are available cor special education 
with emphasxs on readiness , language arts , or 
m.athematics. Definitions of the tenns on the 
format section of the chart will follow the 
chart i tsel f . I'he company may publish ma te- 
rials in unchecked subheadings; but not expres- 
sly for specia 1 education . 

Pya lua t ic n j:- i^^Pub 1 is hcd P r o g r a n\ s 

The almost limitless amount of [published in- 
struct ioruil juater ial available makes (?va lua^tion 
and selection potentially an overwhe Imiinq job. 
Advertisement and ijackaging by nublishinci 
companies may make programs look, attractive 
when in a particular school sorting Lhc-y v.-ould 
bo ineffective. The following pages offer 
criteria to he considered when selecting' ^nd 
evaluatinrj programs for use i n a school . A 
sample check 1 i.st is of rered to help objec- 
rively meet needs ni thr- situation. 
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L'.fj|:.Ei?i'XjJlPJ-'ii__''^n ivhat is the 

rTiinary LriiniL of the proa ran? It is 

f^-" ■•uiciitory, or is it a combina- 
tion? i'or t:he most, ofticient learninq to 
occur, there must be L-hc best fjossiblo 
r.i.)tch ootwoen tlu. pror,ram and the ioarnina 
style of tiie student. 

-il'^i '-A : '-^''i^"' -i- s the pr imarv sk ill invo ' ^'. ; 

--^^"^-^ I'roqram? Some skills are attcuition, 
1 <- lent 1 r i c a 1 o n , d i s c r i m 1 n a t i. o p. , a s s o c i a 1 1 o n , 
memory, and socTuencinq. Some uroqrams will 
cont-iin £:11 these, others will "contain 
one pri-aary sebLl. Select a proqram based 
on tne prescription that will match the 
learninq style of tin; student. 

Philosophy: Does the proqram fit the ohil- 
osophy of the teacher, school c'lnd/or dis- 
trict? Materials :.re more effective if the 
teacher acrees with, trie basic philosophy 
oi the approach. 

T n teres t : is interest build-in in the 
proqram or will other reinforcers have to 
De provided to keep the student motivated-? 
Some proqrams have built-in reinforcers 
and others need additional reinforcers. 

Cqs_t: This is a factor when makinq pur- - 
chases within a budqet. Many programs may 
just be a series of directions which can 
oe of very low cost or no cost at all. 

Ll^,^ni^lILt__T ests : What placement tests are 
available? A program needs to have some 
objective way to measure the student's 
present skill level. The placement test 
will help determine if the student pan 
protit from the program or" if he has ui- 
leady mastered the program material. T}i-> 
Placement test does' not have to be lone, and 
:-tailed; it need test only the objectives. 

^-^l^-XA.S!:- ■ the program constructed of 

durable ni.;terials? If not, is it easily 
repair, - ■ r..^ re-.:,-l ac^^l ? i f t:he procjram uses 
a machjc.e, IS the service availaole locally 
'■'^ T'v: i,-:-:, ,1 ; ■■ does ^.t have to be shi\}\<v'l 
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back to the factory? What arc tiic in^ssibio 
service costs? Are the materials consum- 
able, and are they expensive to replace:? 
Can naterials be used with acetane overlays? 

Hardware Type s: Does the software rn,P.i.;h 
•the nardware?"" For example: If you ii,:\-e a 
reel-to-reel tape recorder, you do no;. w,int 
casse ttes . There are many other areas 
where you need to match software ( che or^;- 
gram) to the ^iva liable mach ines\ 

A 

fe acner Background : Does the tcracher e 
the experience and training ne^^^^ssary . . 
use the program? Programs are classified 
in one of three areas. i) The program can 
be used with no training. The teacher picks 
up the program and begins. 2) : can.be 
used w^i th little formal tr ainmcj . The 
teacher in this case may need to S;.)end alcjt 
of t imo r e ad i ng t ho ma nu a 1 or may need t o 
observe soirieone using the niaterials . 3 ) It 
can be used only with considerable tiMii in.^. 
A v;orkshop must be conducted wi th oppcu- 1 1,. i - 
ity to use the procirain ■ una or dir-act surfer- 
visioru 



SiaTvc_lici t y of D irc^ct J on s : Vs --/iic 
simp'ie for student or teac:\',:r :-o '^oilov'? 
series complex steps for ejtae'; a to<iv '.':*r 
or studer'it may not be fcjllov/ed acoura t»_d \- . 

^j5^ooe_ a^ici Secnience : Will the niaterial j^r^'^-- 

sented meet trie instructional needs for 
wnich it is to be used? Is the level au^jro- 
priate for the child? Are aiiere sma ]. 1 
sequential steps with mastery btilt-in? 



;.^rogress Check s : Is pr o c| r e s s iux s 1 1 •/ mf- a - 
surea? A prograiu is not efficient if ii 
takes much of the teacher's time measurir.a 
progress. Also, a child feej.s a sense v'^ ' 
accomplishment wnen he sees hmiself -it. 
p r o c r o s s . 

A :-^r o :.u; lateness o^ Vocabul:ir\' !;'/*a;l : [ 

f'rogram is :o nc read"an?r rjLTov;:.'a 
tht:* sfudr'nt, ■ .•■ ^"hc' ^^nr:-nljn 1 jm'^' ^ ■ " " 

tiie target student can rc'.u!? 
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Population : Is the program for use by one 
student at a time? Can students take turns 
with the program? Can three or more stu- 
dents work on it at the same time? will 
the students be able to work independently 
or will they need teacher supervision and^ 
instruction? 

Physical Setting ; Where can the student 
work? Can he work in the regular class- 
room where normal distractions might 
occur? Does he have to be isolated from 
distraction? will the program distract 
other students? Will- an electrical outlet 
needed? 

Tjjae_: How long will a student be v/orking 
in the 'program? Will he be in it 180 days, 
one--half hour per day or is it very spe- 
cific to a task and only one week long? 

Construction and Duplication Ease : If a 
program is difficult to construct or takes 
too long it may never be completed. 

Aide or Other Help : Can the program be 

used by an aide? It would be helpful to 

know if an aide can use the program with 

minimal training and supervision , \ 

P arent Involvement : How are the pareKts 
involved? Are ways provided for paren\s 
to follow ip at home? Can parents be 
involved directly with the program or con- 
duct the program? 

Consideration of Media Center : Is the 
program used contiguously or~is it used 
only once a year?/ Will all parts be used 
by the teacher or will she need access to 
the program for reference? Some programs 
would be better utilized if they were 
placed in the media center, as they could 
be purchased with funds other than the 
teacher's own budget and used as needed. 

'} 7 
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materials, but the final test will be in whether 
or not the program actually works. This can 
be determined only a\fter use. Before purchas- 
ing materials, it wotjild be wise to try them 
out with students. Media centers have many 
prograjns which can be checked out for use on a 
trial basis before final selection and purchases 
are made. Also, displays of instructional 
materials at state teachers* conventions offer 
an overview of many types of programs. The rat- 
ing sheets that comprise Figure 4.1 may be 
used to summarize evaluative information con- 
cerning published programs • 



Using Support Some handicapping conditions may • encountered 
Services in the school for which the programmer is unable 

to prescribe adequately. It is, therefore, 
necessary to become familiar with agencies and 
individuals who can offer information or ser- 
vices to aid these children. Local school dis- 
tricts and state boards of education have many 
back-up services. Private agencies also may be 
able to provide assistance. Directories listing 
these agencies in specific geographic locations 
are often available at school district offices- 
Regional Resource Centers also have access to 
nanies of supportive services which may be use- 
ful. 

As specific names of persons and agencies are 
located, they may be placed on a chart similar 
to the one in Figure 4.2. This will provide 
the user with a resource file of persons who 
can be of help in special cases. 



Instructional Methods & Techniques 



Guidelines for 
Implementing 
Methods and 
Techniques 



Instructional methods and techniques are tools 
designed for educational programs. More often 
than not they are mod if led according to indi- 
vidual needs of students and teachers , and to 
the environment. Methods are specific instruc- 
tional skills that are not a function or a basis 
of prescribed r.edia. Some commercial programs 
have prescribed methods incorporated within 
them. Most methods can be used with a variety 
of materials. Somo methods noed no niaterials. 
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Rated by 

1. What is primary in-put? 

visual ' auditory 
"^s^bal visual motor 

2. What IS the primary skill involved? 
Circle 1 as being primary and 2 and 3 , 
with 3 as less supportive. 

Visual 

association 
attention 
identification 
discrimination 
memory 
sequenc ing 
other 



tactile/kinesthetic 



IS being supporting, 



12 3 

12 3 

12 3 

12 3 

12 3 

12 3 

12 3 



Auditory 
12 3 
1 2 3 
12 3 
12 3 
12 3 
12 3 
12 3 



Does it agree with philosophy (yes or no) of 
teacher school administration district 



Interest 

high 1 

Cost 



2 3 



lov; 



Fig. 4,1 
Program Rating Sheet 
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Placement tests available 



Yes 



No 



7. 



9. 



10, 



11. 



12, 



13 , 



14. 



15, 



16, 



17, 



Service (circle) 

durability: high 12 3 4 5 low 

consumable materials yes no 

Does new program match existing school hardware? 

Yes No ' 

Teacher expertise 

no training needed 12 3 4 5 training needed 

Are directions simple enough to be followed by the ^tudent? 

Yes No 

Appropriate scope and sequence? 

Yes No 

Progress checks 

appropriate 12 3 4 5 inappropriate 
Is the vocabulary level appropriate? 

Yes j<\o 

Is the format clear and uncluttered? 

Yes No 

Number of students (circle) 

one-to-one small group 

Type of setting (circ 

classroom isolated 
Time (circle) 

day week month 

hours per dciy: 1/2 1 1-1/2 

Fig. 4.1 
(continued ) 
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classroom. 



carrel 



year 



EKLC 



Is the program easily constructed and duplicated 

Yes__ No 

Aide use 

high 12 3 4 5 low 
Parent involvement 

high 1 2 3 4 5 low 
Suggestions for purchase (circle) 

Individual classroom Media center 



rig. 4.1 

(continued ) 
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Handicapping Condition 



Personnel 



hearing Impairments 

vision impairments 

trainable MR 

educable MR 

severely MR 

learning disabled 

emotional disorders 

physical handicaps 

langua-^e & speech disorders 

medical services 

vocational guidance 

psychologist 

psychiatrl sr. 

ne uro 1 o g 1 c a 1 imp a i rme n t 

others 




Fig. 4.2 

Cumulative Form for 
Information on Community Support Services 
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Techniques are specific behavioral management 
schemes used in modification and/or adjustment 
of given patterns of behavior. Thousands of 
group and individual activities can evoJve 
from basic methods and techniques. 

Listed below are some guidelines for implement- 
ing methods and/or techniques: 

1. There are no magic solutions to children's 
specific difficulties. Several methods or 
techniques may be used before a child 
experiences success. 

2. Since children enjoy games presented with- 
out pressure, they are more likely to suc- 
ceed if activities are presented more as 
an adventure than through formal lessons 

3. Methods, techniques, materials, and activ- 
ities should be selected to overcome a 

1 ou^?^^'''' problem, not to serve as busywork. 

^. Children and teachers should be given a 

choice of what they want to be involved in 
—what they would enjoy and what they feel 
may help them. 

5. Don't let a technique or method lock in the 
prograimr.er— be adaptable and creative for 
each child. 

6. Don't overuse techniques or methods in suc- 
cesses or failures; novelty may increase 
motivation for some children. 

7. Don't substitute new methods, techniques 
or materials for those that a child really 
enjoys. 

Before a new program Ik implemented for a child 
"^l^^^^^^i^ ""^^^ methods, techniques, and materials 
should be evaluated. Determine what is being 
taught, at what level, through what method, and 
how results are being measured. Textbooks 
manuals, and technical instructions used by the 
child should be examined. Materials, methods 
and techniques may be appropriate for area(s)' 
of difficulty, but may be utilized incorrectly 
Possibly the existing program needs to be mod- 
ified to be more effective. if existing tools 
are found to be inappropriate for a child's 
needs, then new tools need to be brouaht into 
tho prograni. 

Effective methods and techniques can t.ie to- 
gether all. aspect?-, of loarninq theory related 
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to motivdition, ro inf orcement , retention rate, 
and transfer. They need to relate to a student's 
modality and style of learning as well as his 
involvement and commitment to the task. 

In Appendix E, several methods and techniques 
wiiich have been found to " be helpful by teachers 
are introduced. The materials selected through 
strategies in the previou.s section will be 
presented to the child in a manner which fits 
both the child's needs and the teacher's style 
and strengths . 

In order to facilitate location of specific 
methods in this section, their titles are listed 
here . 



1 . 


Fiehavior Modif ication 


2 


Fernald Rcadiixg Method 


3 . 


Spalding Phonics Method 


4 . 


Gillingham Stillman (Orton) Phonics Method 




Monroe Phonetic Method 




Gates Reading Method 


7 . 


Stern Arithmetic Method 




Lehtinen Perceptual Metliod 


9 . 


B a r r y La ngu age Appr oa c h 


1 C . 


M y J". I e bu s t I, a n g u a g e Approach 



PR0GP ^\MM1 NGj _ S unuii^a j:y 



Many alternatives have been suggested in this 
STM-t rc>n. While the lists are by no means ex- 
'''-^usi , it' is hoped that they will offer a 
starting poi/it lor or an extension of tlio 
reader's rr/pertoire of available resources. 
As iiVM-e and more apfr^roaches are examined, the 
prrKirrimmor will become more Ji-.killed in ^icl.ec- 
c I o n ov. a p : ' r o }; i :a t e m a t e r i. a ]. s , t hu s d e c r e a s i ng 
i_ i: .i a .] - a r u .1 ~ r r o r e 1 c- c t i o n . 



A t 



Cha[.) tor Five 



.^'VALUATION 



EVALUA TION ; Overview 



Evaluation of educational intervention may be 
compared to reading the instrument panel on a 
boat. The panel has indicators of dep'-.h pres- 
sure, a gas gauge, a speedometer and a baro- ' 
meter. By locking at the panel, the captain 
can see how things are functioning and can 
make adjustments as needed to keep his ship 
on coarse. In a similar way, evaluation in 
education indicates the "speed" at which a task 
IS moving, the depth of that task, and whether 
or not progress toward a goal is being made. 
Just as a boat could not operate efficiently 
without an instrument panel, an educational' 
program cannot operate efficiently without 
evaluation . 

By carefull' determining evaluative strategies 
before beginning a program, the instructor can 
maintain direction in working with a chiJd and 
can make adjustments when progress slows below 
expected rates. Doth short- Lenn or ongoinq 
evaluation and long-term, final evaluation 
need to be considered. Weekly, dailv, or 
hourly evaluation keeps the educator^' s "shi-r' 
on course and the long-terin or final ovaluPtion 
determines whether the destination has m fncr 
Moen reached. 

Ti;e demand for educators to be accountabJo i-. 
their work with ciiildren is emphasized as nc-zer 
uoiore. Concrete, observable movement is str^--- 
sed and program adjustment is expected when 
positive movement does not occur. This account- 
-loility shifts the responsibility for success 
away troni the child and onto che^ hoacher , thr> 
program, or both. Man-/ feel that thi^-; -.hif;- 
was necessary because the teacher is in a bel- 
ter position ^thari tb.e chibvl to make chanaes. 
'■'hroueh caretul i.iva .lu.a t ion , tnan-/ ot tl-.n '".■lijnv. ■■ 
'•■/h.ioh chiidr,^.. evper i -nee i-i n(n\auf:>rot!r . a f • 
u-K:Lruet:iona.i sj t:ia-. i,,nj •:, e/ I., avo uiOd . 

' ' ^''^ '1 ■ i .i;-- • i no I ud-ci .i a - h i i: 

- h I t . 

i t.-.j I a a ta ■/(.• '1'. i- > !. ! ^ 
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UiStiruccionai prourani. TosLincj, observing and 
recordincj procedures; when paired with clear- 
cul: cjoals, obiectiveG and tcachino strategies, 
rAw coiiiplete th^' sys'eniat: i.e approach tn oduca- 
t: L o n a g {j r tj s c n t eu i n 1. 1 ; L s i:. c x. L . 

Behav' i or Mea su renien 



' f^3e r behavio r.j .1 Cj rapl; i.iuj ^ad nieas areriv-n t 
tec I'm umes are descriLeci m dc tai 1 . Vai" i.ous 
approaches te> ..'ountina behavi.C;r rivc cie fined and 
eva I ua ted . 



JiYa^i^r^i^^^-^^^^ - hvaluaeive Tools 



I'n the educa- 



Tool :il - Testing) Lur evaluation ia based . _. 

Test.inq^for t: lona] prescription <ind results are compared 

Evaluation to the ori-uial baseline information. From 

the prc:sc.:r ipt J on conies the behavioral or 
instructional objective. Vvithm that objective 
arc the perJ;ormance criteria: task, acceptable 
accuracy, and tune schedule. From the baseline 

X- o r 1 CJ i n a 1 d a t -a g a t h e r e d f r cm screening and 
diagnosis, the performance level of the task 
before intervention is derived. (It is by 
comparison of. the original performance with the 
present per f cj rinance that progress or the lack 
o 1 [J r o (. f r: e s s c a r. be ass e s s ci . ) Th e r e f o >;• e . i. f 
t: c s t .1. na IS to b t i i e too 1 i\ o r e v <i 1 u c\ t i o n a 

^^'isf be designed and administered bt-^fore 
'die mterveijt ion . 

' - ^o:c( ^s- - 1 f ,11 0 ._; nos a in s includf.'d 

sevrMCil tesi.a WLth a standa?aj score and [:]\o 
'-^'St does allo^v for readmini.strat ion---the 
• • V 1 1 u a t 1 v o t e s t i a. L r e a d y e s t a b 1 1 s h e d . T : 1 1 s 
:;.e tne-c! oi;; be usud Lo evaluate loiKj -- te riri or 
: (dpj '.jc t i V. ?s . When using an overa 1 ] 
assessruint ;ii:iy i^e adnii n j s t e red at the 



' > r o :. 1 J. 



< i.^ui ;! ; , f- la.; i;. i. i . . ,r- the of t 



ai: . 



oii:]'0\ ■ M ! ■ . c- c : : ii: :< ,m le. i ].; i] it ■/ 

"^^^ ■"^ - '-ii h" -nc prf,jgr-:ini is i r; i.a:o-,: rtjss . 

! i ; J .-- rraap- s ."ca.: ra.ajde^i thr^y (":an be 

' ' ■ - -^'Uc [ 1 1 1 :: M : a i 'OS t . [^c>ca u St.; t s t i na 

f i ^" ^'i o^ a- J ! :■: : \ :■' :i.(.mi 1, L y a n;:i i d i r i -c t ] y 
■' ' ' ; ' ^ : ' c . if a:a . i i:a" ic * ' ^ ■ a i, i a the 
' ■ "i a: : ■ ;.ia a" iMPd, i n a^icca 



Decide wriat is to be tested. This is the 
immediate instructional objective or ste.is 
oc the objective subject to instruction. 
Lecide the tiin_e__tabie for administration o 
the test. Tests can be administered twice 
daily, daily, weekly, monthly cr whenever 
it IS most appropriate for the objective 
and schedule. The time schedule limits 
the objective portion to be taught and die 
tates number 3 . 

Decide v/ha_t and ho^w man^ items would most 
oifecrively measure the objective. Only 
tne items that have been the target of 
instruction should be tested. The number 
may vary. i only fjve things have been 
■-augat, i or instance, they can be present 
a number of times so that the total test 
item number is 15 or 20. 

Decide the mo_M-:. of test a.-.iinini s tra t i on and 
est response. '-^h- test may liave an oral, 
written or a demons t ra t i-vi demand. Tr--^ 
ros'oonses na'- ' 



ec 



5. Decide the criteria . for a successful or 

acceptable performance. This includes the 
length of time allowable, the acceptable 
accuracy and how accuracy is assessed. One 
example of a test using these decisions is 
in the case of Harry, whose instructional 
objective stated: "Harry will read 15 words 
from the total Dolch sight word list each 
week with 85 percent accuracy." 

What: The Dolch Sight words 
Timetable : At least weekly (the 

teachers may decide to make a daily 

check as well) 
What and How Many I tems: The 15 words 

given each week 
Mode: Demand: word list shown 

Response : read list 
C r iteri a : Time allowed: Fifteen 

minutes or one v/ord per minute, with 

thirteen or more words read correctly, 

Harry can now be tested weekly in the same 
uniform manner. At the beginning of each inter- 
vention series the teacher should give a test 
so that the results can be compared or the 
program changed if progress is not made. 

If Harry had scored 2 on the pre-test, then a 
score of 13 on the post-test evaluation shows 
a great deal of progress and success for the 
method of instruction and the child. Or if on 
the pre-test Harry scored 15, the criteria was 
already raet and the correct words could b^:} 
eliminated from the instructional sequencr^. 

y of Results 

An evaluative test, if constructed to r^erfor- 
mance criteria, tells how valid the criterion 
and objective are for the child at the time of 
evaluation. 

V alidity can be indicated in several v;av.s. !'iio 
program is valid if: 

-ho ODjcct.ivc has i:)oGn r:cL or i.rvOqrcci: 

i:a .5 booj^ ai-ndc ; the prograrn soquonce shoul-i 

1:^ cent i.ri-.;.:(] if progress has boiT^ made. 



The student should progress to a now ob-oc- 
tive if tiio prvrvious one has been m.?t. 

The proqrarn is ;.r.va.'!id if: 

the "behavior" is beiow r.ho baseline; i f 
the "behavior," having risen above the 
baseline, has started to plunge downward. 

Determining the reason for the lack of loss of 
progress helps decide the next course of ar-ti-n 
Ihis determination is made by the instructor 
based on clues observed throucjhout t^e jnter- 
vention. 

The objective should be dropped if; 

the objective is too d.ifficult; if .-.ro- 
requisite skills need to be learn.-, " ' " 
if the objective proves unimoortanj 
the student has lost in t... r-.;.s l <--r 
bo rao ci-,.-a toi:i . 



t ly 0 1 ■ 



'I'ho objective should be reconstrucred if ;-ho 
program sequence is correct but tho instruc- 
tional or remf^orcenient schedule is not succ. 

Trio ob:^ectivo should be rceyoAAijitxid if: 

thci-e IS no observable progress, oj- 
niaterials and/or activicies thai: ar.- 
appropriate are not available. 



Tool ^2 
Procjr am 
iMoni tori n 



in many cas^s daily or weeklv testing; is unro"^ 
istic. The teacher's day, in most cases, woul 
have to be twice as long if each child were 
'jvaljatGd on that basis. An alternative is 
urogram monitorinq system that reouires a tiTi 



some sort for each intervention and 



ma 

dates or program points that have been chosen 
lor testing evaluation. Hov;ever, use of tir- -. 
procedures puts a demand on prcfr amariA-;. . 'r'-,r." 
task to be taugh- lias to be cask analy:;:od o-': 
f h e task s e q u - n c e f o 1 1 o\-;e d o:<.\ctl\'. 



ro spons s 
■•a eaam: ; i. e • 



wor}: s 



^u.lt-in :r 



-I ndc-iJi.'H ::on 
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melihod of daily monitoring is a daily anecdotal 
record. This is most appropriate for a b. ;iav~ 
ioral objective of reducing inappropriate 
behavior such as fighting, thumb sucking, or 
fantasizing . 

Anecdotal records can prove to be very valuable. 
Incidental information may provide a clue to 
an instructional or behavioral problem. Often 
an interaction will occur and not be recorded 

ly to have the significance become apparent 
later. When that happens the exact sequence of 

vents, the time and the effects of the events 

re not quite as clear. 

When monitoring a child who is not accepted 
socially by his peers, spendinc> three minutes 
a day evaluating his behavior --ould prove in- 
valuable. One word jotted down throughout the 
day as events occur may trigger the memory )r 
the evaluation period. Events should be 
recorded daily whether they appear significant 
at that time or not . 

Example: Barbara did not associate with her 
classmates. Initial baseline dat'a obtained 
during a three-hour period on three occasions 
indicated Barbara did not at one time talk to 
her classmates or play with them. During each 
observational period she was approached at 
least once by one of her classmates. Althouah 
it appeared there was no information to record, 
the teacher kept anecdotal records. Three 
weeks later another observational account was 
made . 

Barbara played on the outskirts of the group 
but responded with laughter when the group did. 
What cajceo the gradual change? The teacher 
checked the anecdotal records for some con- 
sistent clue. One boy, Mark, had talked to 
Barbara each day, but she had not responded to 
him directly. The teacher, however, placed 
Mark next to Barbara, sent them on errands 
together, and allowed time for interaction. 
The next observation account showed Barbara was 
taking more interest in tne group and talking 
occasionally to Mark . 
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Anecdotal records supplied Barbara's teacher 
with valuable information. She made an assump- 
tion from that information and adjusted Barba-a 
situation. If the adjustment had not proven 
successful, further anccdor.al information and 
investigation w- uM hav- teen necessary. 

Although nrogram monitoring alleviates the 
necessicy for frequent test evaluation it does 
not eliminate that procedure. The testing tool 
provides a solid base with wh.i ,-h to compare 
baseljne data. 



Observation E'..luative observation should begin in the 

Obsc, ation eaucational treatraent process at the same time 

'-3^ screer-ng and diagnosis. A baseline of 
nenavior is obtainea. A baseline is a record 
of a behavior's frequency, duration or nature 
uetore an intervention or remediation. It 
gives a base with which to compare later 
observation. A post-observation would indicate 
! little without that base of comparison. 

Example: Charles was observed in the classroom 
m Maich. In September Charles' teacher had 
reported that Charles was constantly movino and 
out of his seat. The teacher had begun working 
m October on keeping Charles seated The 
March observation revealed that during a threo- 
hour period Charles was out of his seat four 
times (frequency) for a total time of fifteen 
minutes (duration) . This information was u^e- 
tul to the teacher because she could compare 
it to -he baseline obtained in October (Dur- 
ing OcLober, Charles' average time -ut-of-s-at 
for three hours was 26 times for a total time" 
or 1 hour and 44 minutes.) Out-of-seat move- 
ment had decreased. 

Making a basQ^ iine involves the following steps: 

1. Determine the -n-ogram objective (in this 
case, reduce out-of-seat behavior). 
Observe for frequency and/or duration 
Make three separate observations and Find 
the mean perfr^rmance of these three. 
(Charles' teacher observed Charles for 
three days in October. ilc was out of his 
seat 2G times the first day, 27 the second. 



2 . 

3 . 
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and 2G the third. A moan of 26 was estab- 
lished. At tho same time she kept track of 
dura tions . ) 

4. Record the moan and the method of obtainintf 
tha t mear. . 

5. Make a baseline statement and graphs for 
repor tinq changes observed . 

Charles' graphs might: be made like this: 
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Note that Charles' oaseline is indicated by a 
dotted line at the beainninq of the graphs. 
The line is continued across the graph for 
each reference. 

Evaluating' Observation 

When evaluating for progress, two orocedures 
should be followed. First, the same situation 
such as m the classroom or on the playground 
--and a similar time sample should be used. 
Secondly, the same observational procedure 
should be used. if frequency was tallied, it 
should be tallied again. Each procedure should 
be plotted on a designated graph. 

Evaluate the flow of the plotted line and com- 
pare each mark to the bareline. The line may 
indicate frequency or duration of a behavior, 

would be desirable for the flo, -o move 
aocve the baseline if c.n increase in behavio- 
IS the program objective. Conversely, it would 
be desirable for the line to flow below the 
baseline if a decrease in behavior is the pro- 
grain objective. 

When the flow of the graph is moving in the 
desired direction (decreasing or increasing 
t 'l-yet behavior) the intervention should be 
cent inued . 

When the flow of the graph moves necatively 
above the baseline or below the baseline 
opposite of desired behavior, the inter- 
vention or program should be investigated 
and most likely altered. 

Whan the flow of the graph is static or 
noniT-ioving , the intervantion should be 
altered . 

When the behavior is plotted at zero or at 
the desired number, the program may be 
discontinued or a program for maintaining 
the new behavior may be initiated. 

xMothods of charting observations are more 
thoroughly discussed in the next section. Behav- 
ior Measurement. However, because behavior 
measurement is the fourth tool of eva]uation 
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Tool #4 

Behavior 

Measurement 



the following brief outline of the types of 
measurements that may be used is included in 
th- 1 section. Following the outline is Figure 
5.1 a chart on methods of behavior n:oasurement , 



4. 



Fre quency counts noncont inuous behavior and 
is used for behavior ratings. A graph form 
should be used. Frequency counts are help- 
ful for observational evaluation. 

Rate ^ counts for the frequency of a behavior 
within a time period. A graph recording 
form should be used; divide the frequency 
by the time. Rate is helpful for both 
observational and testing evaluation. 

Percent acje counts percent of correct and/ 
or incorrect items for a comple'ed test. 
Again a graph should be used for this 
measure. Divide the number of correct 
items by the total number of items and 
multiply by 100. Percentage is- helpful for 
observational and .testing eva'iuation. 

Duration counts t/he length of time behavior 
occurs within a time frame. A graph may 
be used to record the information. Divide 
the total time observed into the times the 
target behavior occurred and multiply by 
100. Duration is helpful for observational 
evaluation . 



EVALUATION : Behavior Measurement 



The Graph 



Education, particularly special education 
is in an era of accountability. No longer can 
a program be assessed by descriptions of a good 
year or a bad year, but data must be available 
to validate those statements. 

In the past, frequency, duration, rate and 
other such terms have had a clinical connota- 
tion. Collecting and compiling this type of 
information was thought to be too time consuming 
as well as unhelpful for a teacher. An under- 
standing of the application of these measure- 
ment^ techniques has shown their value for all 
teachers. The measurements are valuable because 
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1 r: 

.3. o O 



1 


f re(iuency 


rate 


percentage 


durat Icn 




wliat 


counts noncont In- 
uous behavior 


counts when behavior 
occurs ^frequently) 
within time period 


f:ounts percent of 
accuracy of completed 
task 


counts the length of 
t Irr.e a behavior occurs 
within a time frame 


time 

samp I i up 
mtuliod 

I i ir.c 
per iod 


tRlly 


fixed tirce 


tally 


fixed time or tally 




.select ! or ni'iiuti' , 
hour, Jay 


short period of c ime 
directeo tc yumple 


select acco! cilng t(» 
when task ! ■ o be 
accorip Uiihot 


be^in time when behavinr 
begins; randomly ch(!ck 
for behavior 


tU.'V 


count i rt'(;>i;':icv 


'•ount freqaency in 
elapsed time 


count number correct [ 
count total 


dete'-mlne time observed 
and determine length of 
time of behavior 


hv 

II so tf 


r.;irk f ri.'(;uL'ncv 
of holiavlur 


divide freqiiency 
by t line 


divide correct be- 
liavior bv total 
behavior; miltlplv bv 
100 


divide elapsed tln^e into 
t arget t Ime ; mu 1 1 Ip ly 
by 100 


count nunhcr of 
oMt of sL'iit, fight.- 
Lng, revprs.tls, vr~ 
rors In CL»rapuraticn , 
etc. 


mec-isure speed In 
writing, reading, 
^-.peaking, calciihitln^'. 


measure accuracy of 
n^-itliernatlc problems, 
reading sounds, etc. 

! 


reasure length of appro- 
priate or inappropriate 
behavior, e.g. , f:huDb- 
sucking, rocking, pre- J 
srveratlon 


j 

i 

i 


Kr.jnk h.is ho on rip- 
ping; no his pa.i'. 
riirruj'jiout till.' 'Joy. 1 
ti j s Pi'ist' 1 int> for i 
this bk^havior j^- 15 1 
t.lir<Os per day. The \ 
toachi-r :,'euld 1 ikv 
to det-rt\-jsc tiiis 
to T-LTO, Frank I.s 
helping; witli rho 
recording;. 


Merrill does not know 
his initial consonants;. 
His IntJtructicnal oh- 
Ji^'tive Is tc be able 1 
■0 read aloud 26 con- 
.'ionant svmbols within 
«i one-rainute period. 
For a profiress check, 
h Is niimhtir of re- 
sponses Is recorded 
for a one-mlnnte 
period daily. 


Tom's terminal Instruc- 
tional oi)_1ev:tivc states 
that he nust complete 
20 addition problems 
with an 80^ accurncy. 
iiis baseline accuracy | 
was m. His daily ' 
srore is recorded. 


Susan rocks in her chair, 
i^er baseline l>ad her rock- 
i-ig behavior at 11 mlnute.s 
^'^'^ of 15. Ker behavioral 
^hjectlve Is that her rock- 
ing behavi.^r shall decrease, 
to no more than 2 minutes 
of each observed 15-mlnute 
porlod. 



I-lg. 5.1 

M.^lhcds of Behavior Measurement 

15 



t:l"u?y i)rc;vi:le noc''.'Ssary data for Leachers i 
c.'onfirni the validity of their proyrain. 



iMio ko_y tC'Ol for nioasui^cmcnt is a qrarMi . A 

uraph has tw^.) a>:o5: the horizontal ax.i.s - ■ -• 

usually indicates the time over which the r"ocor(. 
ing is made. The. time is measured by days, 
weeks, niontlis or by various interval schedules. 
;-''or exait,o le : 



i^! s Wit '. 1 oil y 



1 



1 J . 



1 -3 8 



i 1" L T i , •■ .1 



Tiie time fr.inio is so 1 oc{;(.!ci cicccrJiu.: t^-- the 
purpose of the .jraph. One .1 invi r i on is pTm-cs- 
sary: the intervals should hci e(:ual ^ i-- 
;. ramcs. Days should not be cha-'ied to n'iuLitos 
or to voeks. Witiiout ..Miua.l in te r-a 1 f r.n qraph 
o;- rcp' :;senr.at i ( s'l would hu distorti.>d. 

'I'nc vertical axis ; indicates the unit, quant it 
•r-r quality beina measured . Behavioral objec- 
call for an increase or decroe^-.e of the 
•y'lavior and rhie movement naturally rises or 
■■ .iMs. Numbermq of the vertieal axis can varv 

It need not be difficult. Takinej one 
uunioerincj system and alterinq it according to 
tne measurement goals is suggested. Always 

'■'^'^ lowest iiumber ar, the point whore the 
vertieal axip, meets tlie horizontal axis. 



V.-u-. movement of a ;.lotted graph n,ay be up or 
uown. It Frank i. calling o"t. 25 times a dav, 
tne movement from 2 5 clown co 5 is a welcomcHf 
movement. Intervals between these numbers may 
be marked or estimated. I- or ex amp 1- 74 ma^- 
t^lotted 




Alteration to the basic system is made bv chang^ 
ing the unit numbers from one's, to te;^. 's 



to hu rid red ' 



I'nits of One: Troy will do ten addition erob 
lem.s in a on.e-hour period (baseline 2) . 

1 5 [) 



14 9 




I'heuo are several rcstr icti ncj factors abouc 
this methoci . For one , the srcps are cross . 
1 1, a teacher wants to plot a decrease of 3G 
Linits, an increase of 3G units, or a slow prcj- 
stress task, it would be difficult to visualize. 
Secondly, 10 or 100 may be a goal that is sur- 
passed; :t would be difficult to graph that 
achievement by units of one. 

Beth problems can be eliminated by making each 
graph as simple as possible and renumbering 
wl:en limits have been reached. An increase 
f r om 0 to 3 b m g h t look like this 
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anu an achievement over 100 may be graphed like 
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i.!^ his G 1:^.1 
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■■' n o no^^i^ r loornci.: his 

iio scKSus hj '.syioy .i l vory 
Li'iij [:y.^^o h-/: li'lckj to sta\' 

S'^miotinies ho siL :h;)r ri 

^i^-h^ , h i.sl: vv i J ] srosahly hs 
' -h'"^ S'V" ;■ : nd -'S Tl!* i'j i;'.s.ihc^ i" , 
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h id ids ■ :;ov 
: ^rt Mjross d i.- 



'^duL'. ■ rd s rvon L . 'MUt v;^^rk- 
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. .:. o. o.; ^:'ouoi r c^ oon t: iiacjd (.M^d l^jss o ' . 
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'r-^-''~ liow :i;aoli v;as Rioh t:auqrd: 
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Method:; 
Measur i 



- I- - ■ ,i ro_te of 90 

:^^-Vor excood.-. ::i ^3 porcent: ai;curacv 
1 o iii o v;nrk . 

• v/ii.J. rcaLl a [)rosvjnt:eci v:o>-d list: 

' ■'■^^ ^•''i^^i^:!!^. uracy . 

^'-^i^^ost lU.oh can stick to a task 
■ • ■ " ' ' nimutos . 

I'^^-;' i ' .!t:ccnd to his rcadinq 

^'oi a duratixai of 13 rainutos. 

'-"'^ :'Ouv- d:i : j'lcult enabllnq obnectivos. 
'■^ spocif.K' evaluation of I<ich's prooross 

--^'-'^'^ ^-^-llow-r: the exulaaatorv information 
:roquencv, r.-o, oorcentaqe and duration. 

-0(.u.oncy c.vir^La aoncontmur .5 l--havioi; it is 
or tiir;.:^_s that behavior occurs v/ithm 
^ 1:111:0 pcri..ui (rufer to Fiquro 5.1). The 
^^■•'^^■^vior is ooantod by a simple tally. Tallv- 
i-aq aoes not have to l)e elaborate. A teacher 
can make the tally vdiile conducting a class. 
^^^''^'^ovcr ^ the count should be made :/ithin a 
selected tiPie ^-eriod desi- ted by niinutes, 

days. At n ^orr, ..ent time the nuinbcj- 
■'-'-''^^'■^ i- v'io:'aet: ,)n ^^j: Mistruinent or cnve-i. 

■v:^:)av:'-M-; rcc(VLd nui:iber 



L no vc^r 
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c : I a n e (. ^ . 



a quant ii: \- 
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no rnore chan 
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GRAPH 



The vertical axis 
measures a fixed 
proportion change , 



For convenience, the teacher might use an inter- 
mediate step before plotting a graph. Rich 
reads so .-slowly (10 words per minute) h« loses 
his place and forgets what he reads. His teacher 
decided to firsc increase his reading rate aSd 
then work on comprehension. Her object iv^- wu- 
to increase his rate to 90 words per minute.' 
The program strategy is designed, a chart and 
a graph ma-le to plot the results. 

PROGRAM: Present a page with a race car or 
horse at top. Use stop watch. if speed increas- 
es, the picture is given as a reinforcement. 

CHART : 



DATE 




?^iJMBER 
OF WORDS 




PATE PER 
MINUTE 


Dgc . 7 


Book E~Pq.l 




3 min . 


12 words 


Dec . 8 











TIME : 



A daily count is appropriate 
GRAPH : 



14 








13 











12 











11 










10 











Rich's chart gives the prc-ram information and 
une pertinent date to find the rate. The- Mraph 
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demonsLi\;tes visually the incre^,se. Notice that 
the numberinq of the ^,'ertical axis begins at 
the baseline. Rich's teacher decided that a 
below-bascliao score would be marked at the 
baselina so Rich v.:ould not be discouraged. 

3 . Perc: 'tage 

.\ percentage-correct score reflects the percent- 
age of a 100 percent maximum. For an academic 
task or behavioral observation, it measures 
th^' percent of time an appropriate or an inap- 
propr vate be'~^avior occurs . 



To measure percentage, the frequency of the 
correct behavior is counted and the total 
•^behavior" is counted. For example, a math 
problem sheet has 18 problems and a student 
solved 10 of them accurately (the correct num- 
ber) . 



The incorrect namber is found by subtraction. 
The j^ercentage of correct responses is found 
by dividing the correct behavior (10) by the 
total behavior (18) and multiplying the result 
by 100 . The percentage of correctly solved 
problems is 55 percent: ^ .55 x 100 = 55?.. 

18 

Another examijlc: A child is on-task 7 minutes 
(correct number ) jt of 10 minutes (total num- 
ber), lie h:ib ' appropriate behavior 70 percent 
of his cla.:s time. ..Z„ ^ .70 x 100 = 70%. 

10 

HOVv :, Select a time; count correct beliavior; 
count tota: behavior . 

correct behavior ; ! 

— — V '• ^ • i X lOu = percent 

: I tjehavior , ----J 

GR/'.ril: The vertical axis measures the "value" 
of the behavior on a scale of 0 to 100. 



1. 0 0 



his work. iii.;; t;'.;ac:hoi; c\<>::li 



.ocl i\ pr on rail' 



{<; •/ ] n 
St ra te(|y 



to increase the percentage of accuracy in one 
reading assignment and plotted a graph for that 
purpose. A check every three days was the 
selected time period. 



PROGRAM; 



30 
25 
20 
15 
10 
5 
0 



baseline 



Mon 

3 



Wed 

6 



Fri 

9 



A percentage measurement records the relative 
amount of correct beliavior. 

4 . Duration 

Duration measures the length o£ time a con- 
tini-. us type of behavior occurs when it occurs 
infr._quently. Similar to a percentage measure- 
ment, It IS obtained by dividing the tallied 
tar-ret behavior by the total elapsed time and 
niuj iiplymg by 100 to got percent of duration 
of the continuous behavior. A stop watch i- 
necessary. A time period of observation is 
selected (15 minutes on Monday and Friday after- 
noon between 2 and 2:15). Wiien the behavior 
begins, the stop watch is started. This measure- 
ment IS particularly valuable for measuring the 
decrease in duration of thumbsucking , rocking 
and the perseverance of behaviors. 

HOW: Select time frame. -h lenqth of behav- 

ior; tally total time. 

tot al d u r a 'c i^n of 1 >ei"iav xo r ! 

' duratii.'D 

GP.APIl: The vertical ;i:-;].s measures loncftH of 
time (minutes) or [.o rcen of tine of an infre- 



Rich's attention to a t n.k is baselined at 
3-1/2 minutes. His teacher would like to 
increase ' this to 15 minutes. Since attendance 
to a task happens so i , rrequently. a duration" " 
measurement is made pr imariiy-iror the number 
of minutes Rich spent -at a task. 

An observation time and a program strategy were 
selected. Fifteen minutes was decided upon as 
the fixed total time of observation. Rich was 
to be observed daily. 



STRATEGY 



Time In Minutes 



JBaseline 



Nov.l 2 3 4 



T'ercentage of T/uration 



25 
20 
15 
10 

5 

0 

Nov . I 



-Baseline 



3 4 



The first day of obsorvation Rich did not sit 
at his desk. After the teac'^er had him clock 
his own time his attention to task time 
increased. He kept the ''time in minutes" 
qraphr the teacher kept the "percent" graph. 

With continuous monitoring. Rich's teacher was 
able to change his program as needed and still 
maintain consistent measurement. Now the 
teacher could write an evaluation that contained 
meaninq f ul information : 

Rich's goal this yoar was to read on third- 
grade level. He ent-red the third grade 
with a 1.2 grade level score on the S,A.T. 
On May 30th, Rich was reading at a 2.4 
level according to form F of the S.A.T. 
He completed book "D" of the school's 
basal series . His coughing behavior — which 
originally occurred 19 times for evsry 15 
minutes--decreased to zero. He has not 
had a coughing spell since March 12th. 
His reading rate increased from 10 words 
per minute to 100 words per minute. He 
presently maintains a 60 percent accuracy 
in reading. He will sit and work on writ- 
ten tasks up to 11 minutes for any one 
task. The programs and strategies used . . 

- J . Program Moni tor i n q 

Procjram monitorincj as discussed in the previous 
section is a stop toward more accurate measure- 
ment. When monitoring a system, accuracy and 
rrequency beconio inherent measures. 

Another method of: monitorincj is also included. 
I'ach child's name is recorded on the form along 
with his program objectives: other children are 
included on the same form. L'ach school calen- 
dar day is entered. After a session with the 
c:hildren, tlie teacher records a code for each 
child. The code includes the tvpe of interven- 
^^^^^^ ^^^'-^ the child's aciiit'vement , which could 
LHj corsK-^ let ioii or .iccuracy. l.'.gure 5.2 is a 
r'.'rm whlcli may he used in graphing procjram 
'^■^''^-^itori.d data. lixamnlc codes follow the for^-, 
and ,.1 saiiipi.-;-. (.;f a crirq^loted Tcjrm is also 
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Intervention Code (recorded above slash) 



Task sequence. Given a vell-sequenced task th\ ' ■. s 
quick reference. John may be on and Jill c:: V,, - 
number of days to complete a sequence Is recor^! -: 



a 



n Diagnosis 
I Interview 



Hegln InstrucLion - on introduction 
Pto^^ross check 
'^'ii Tutor or aide taught on a one-to-one basis 

KT K e t e c-. c h 1 •? s s on 

X Droppea task 

^^miplo t cd task sequence 



^ l ec (1 r d c J h- 1 ov,' s ] .1 oh ) 

^' Tas k c omn 1 '.' i ( d 

^/'- VvAci'Dn or task comn.U/ted 

I'f rceii La^e ul accuracv 

RL-iu:i:iI \o do the tusk 

Kriisiral i oa---behav 1 oral 1 v t be ci 
• :''i:u! 1 a i ML'd-- -r i ppc'ti p;ip-.'r, elc. 



cu(]--restar t O' 



1 1. 1 
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vould k- intorpreto-:; follow,.: On the first two davs (^'ctober \ 
aiAi iiiHobrr 2) Tor. was i;ivi:n a dipanostic batterv and did his described 
task. On the tliird dav (October 3) an instruction series was started 
and Ton con^.pleted the task. Next the task analyzed sequence be^an. 
Toir; coisnleted 1/2 of the test in the next two days, Then on' the 8th 
lie vas j^iven a prot;ress check and obtained an 83;' accuracv. On October 
ir\ Toiii coirpleted 1/3 of the performance objective, on the lltii, he 
ri'Misoil ti. read at all and on the llth he was hack, on task. 



■■pie 1'! a cocmC iiion I titrin;', cnart 




l-:VAMlA'riuN : Suimnarv 



TiiO torls of evaluation and skills of behavior 
neasurement offer data for accountability, 
rrogrammirbj must be monitored and evaluated 
often enough to insure that progress is i.ndeod 
being made. If an adequate program is written 
with built-in checks, daily lesson plans are 
more likely to fa] 1 into ^)lace, and final 
evaluation is simplified as -lata aie available 
lO be summa r ized . 
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Al.J.:-n and Cross. S^esjt^ na^u^ Materials for Slow-Learninq 
Cnildren. Col ambus, = : Ohio Sta tVf noo^tmen t of 
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AP PI^NDIX A: Systematic Obscrvr^ t i. on .y , i;..- • ■ ■ - ior : Glossary of Item 



Informatic^ n: P rose-nta t ion of . r ! . • -:i;a t i on ^'ontonf for us, 
or considc-ra tiC'i^ f^y anothei ye:;.-):. 

Amplirication : A continuation or exf-ans.ion of a 
previous response given by another". Examr3lo: /a) 
"Automobiles are the mc;in form of transportation 
m the Midwest." (b) ''Yes, and they are probablv 
the- major form i.n tlie entir^^ countr^^." 

Cjy^^;'s Answer : J n f orma t i (.^n. [produced as res[.or.st^ to 
prevjously asked t]Uestion. Example: (ci) "Wh^at 
time IS 1 t?" (b) "T^iri'c- o'clock. " 

Informat ion : ^Presentation of verbal stimulus of 
a a t a c on t e n t f o a s e' o r p )- o c c s s i n y } ; y a n o t h e r t r ~ 
sen. hxami^le: ui) 'k^asolrne prices are ris-j>^u 
steadily." 



0 : 



Not Correct : Evaluation of a qiven response as 
inappro[:)riate or unacceptable. Example: (a^ 
"That word is 'cat'." (b) "That's not ricjht." 

Orientatio n : Placemicn t of a currt^-nt task or 
situation into context by reference to past or - 
future activities. I-xample: (a) "Yesterday we 
discovered that there are 'remainders" in subtrac-- 
tion, so today wo will use that rc^mainder." 

SyTiibolic Information : K^cnverbal graphic-pictorial 

or auditory stimulus available for processincj. 

Example: (Geometric forms on a workbook page; 

gross au'iitory units in sound -voca 1 i za tion oxerc i ses : 

music. 



Question s: Attempt to sc;licit information from another 
secure e . 

DYK: Do You K.now? : Approach to release subject from 
further (]uestioning about a given to[)ic, when 
expected answer is apparently unk.nown . Examj^le -. 
(a) (after extensive prompting in pursuit of a 
specific answL'r) "Well, do vow know what it is, 
or not?" 
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'".iviru; Answer (in >:UL'Stioi^. : T "orma t i on 

fTi;(:)(.] vh;<^ aTi rt.v-.;; 'ons»-^ to oroviour. ly i.at.od < |ucs t. ron . 
iivcuiiplr : (a) "T'.is is a' pen, isn't it?" 

Ol^'^'t i ^.)n : Verbal \ 7(^1 statement in intcrroda t i. ve? 
t'TTj^r*""' I'xaiin^ le : (.1^ "Ye)U v;.ill riiiish before- lunch?" 

L'*H'-'S t i cm: about Ac t ivi ty : Cjj as t ioi'i co;:taining basic 
r'lenHT.Ti^^'^cr TT^bi ca t i cmus ofMesire to be cncjacjed m 
specifLC task. ^Lxainple: (a) "Tan I do this?", or 
"dan wr <].^ to rc^cesn?" 

^jiii 'S 1 1 CM' /''.\.'C; n L t i( Mi : A muc s t i r-n r"* m ;i] ir i ne i mnied i a te 
'A ■cTAJb'Tdr' 7:^"oT TiTrjA • t a 1 er^niprebt ^ns 1 av.'art'n< a;:^ . 
1 ■ - . (a) "Wivit color is lb is b^okV • 

_ : a ■ : A: 1 . Ml -AAi n bo : 'juoy; t i on r :u i r i nc: _ • va 1 aa t i on of 
y--— ^r- -(Arforni iai rt'laticM) to qiven task - ro- 
. : n i s-n^Oi-A ' :':>:c..i; ] e : (a) "Can vt:)U '.K;-) tAu s {.robleiu?'^ 
vM 'Au) \-(si an^'erstarul b' V.- tc^ tiiis nov/V" 



Auesti an v.;ath Clues: Question that includes sup- 
po r tT^~ 0 ror-rp tine as- t o t e r n i n a 1 o r e x pe ted r e - 
spona:e.. !A<aia|,do: (a) "Can you tb.ink of an animal 
v.'lu'Mse nan-.- storts vait:; an ' s ' that cra^sls on the 
r:>-ound ?" 

u e s t i o n /' f' i v e r cj e- 1 : c c : Question al lowi.ng resporident: 
T7) so] t 1: e s I J o n s (. a m o n q ^-^ ^ s s 1 1 1 e alt o r n a t i \^ e cm t ~ 
comes '.a: responses. bxamr>b:-: "V;hat is a qood v/ay 
to !:\ako a nev; f r i erid? " 

u ( - s t i o 1 1 / C c - n V e r cj ( > n c ( • : Cue-stion sta te^mcMit r^qu i ri no 
1 *Mn)CM. lent to drvr'l op best, sincjlo respcjnse Ijast.^A. 
upon loMLoal or cj a i sa t ir .m cf selected i nforma t : c:)n . 
i;va:uplc: '"If t[;e i;ottlc is \ empty, hov; ^qujch v;atc-r 
IS ! ^ A" t. in it?" \ 

"X 

•;a'M^ t i 011/ b\' a ] a. m: v. : Cue s i s ta t cinen t recju i ring 
"uidqmcn t of fr"] t\ a -rimi 1. 1 ^ n a c c: o r i i. n 'j t o <a c c e i .) t a b ]. r.^ 
standard. bxanud e : 'A\nich of these words is "just 
\ I kc the f :.rst ••aaa:?" 

■ ') ueest ion/Memory : ? u e s t i o r 1 s t a t m n t r e c| u i. r i n g 
ra :■ s nor: d e n t. t o r t r i o v e i n f o nr. a t i on 1 n ■ x a c t for rn i n 
•at : di 1 { v/as i^rev iousl y cpA-. .j; . bxam[)l : " Wl k". 
knov;s ti;^:' capita] oT Arkansas?" 

Quest , )j>/Or iciitat ion : Ou(jst i ( seek i nq i nformat ion 
aToTE'T^ssible actTviti^a; las"d -apon a {ir<' sequence 
Mxar^rde: "Wh»"M: I fini.sh riy mrA b , ^lo I d^'^ my raviding 

liCXr?" 
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QI': Question/Punishnient : Question statement ru^iuiring 
respondent to determine nature and circumstances of 
supposed punishment. Example: "What: do you think 
you ouqht to do to nake up for that?" 

Question/Rephrase : Rephrase of previous question 
•without additional clues or information. Example: 
(having asked previously, "How many apples were put 
in the basket?"), "V.'ell, how many apples do vou see 
in the basket?" 

UF.V: Qu estion/Revi ew: Question in reference to previous 
Triformation qiven, or activities performed. Example 
"Remember when v;ero talking about Henry VIII 
yesterday? Who, did we say, was his third wife?" 



( 



Question Check Question statement attemptinc; to 
d e t e r ni i ne p roce s s or procedure i:-y which the res}K)nd- 
v.nt attained terminal answ^or to giver] 'ran\ require- 
ment. Example: "Toll me how you did chis problem." 



Instructional Device: Behavior which facilitates instruc- 
tional exchange . 



Acknowledge : Respons;e to apparent or observable 
behavior which represents attempt by subject to 
express. Example: {^ces Mary with her hand raised) 
"Yes, Mary?" 

Acceptance with Reinfor cement: Affective acknow- 
ledgement of respondent based' upon given correct 
response, E:-:amrle: "Yes, 'cat'! Tnat's real 
good. Bill : " 

Call for Attention : Verbal or nonverbal request 
of others for focused awareness of oneself.' Example 
"All right, everyone listen to me now," or (snaj)- 
pmg fingers, slainming book on desk,) 

CAM: Cau cion : Statement indicating possible hazardr. or 
1 imitations an tic ipa ted in performance of g iv ;n 
task or pend ing situation , Example : " I s thi s OK 
with you?" or "Do you believe this?" or "Is this 
tr ue? " . 

WHY Why : Explanation of n^^eds or rr ns for a subject 
being important, without referer to feeling or 
attitude. Example: "We should study math so it 
wi 11 help us to aet certain jobs. " 
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L'-i;;^: i ii no j oi: r ■ • s» -n t wit:!! the 

:uii:i;;cf tl.f Ti ^ stxj^^Jf- n f t.ovvar(] ^loluticin 
" v; - ^ IS t 1. :■ v;. • ? .1 - - i t starts v;i t h i.i 



;ior^ ' t. 



. ] : L.tatPinonts c^f i-r-ob- 
ca t. : ' : s unce i: ta i n I y . 
. 1.. 'It it". C{ u] be. t]\\ s v.-a V . 



a:- 1 y ^- 1. icii 



''/orl a.l (\i laact ion tr^ r^./p'^'at 
rasi^ops'a. Kxanipl'-: "Pioase 



■ ■ •:::oas t r\: t 
a::; ■•. o^' a ; : 



(a' va..ai.al. s t t ^..-na. > a t ifuiiaa- 
M"''aK:h or or'.jani zoM a. ( ■ay.i'. nca^ to 

■ s^ - a 1 a s r. , l*:xanuj la: " I- i r s 1 
a: aa > ' y t :na^ luinibc i , aa.i 



S t a ;a/::i' aa. raa"-iiriiia rosporuiont ta) 
li.C'Vi': !'art:t';r oa a ai^a?n task. ["'xarn]:)! e : 
:, loot arai ::,a-o if vrvi ^iid it c: aToc; t ] y . " 



^aitan- rya; of : n s t r ac t i aa"; laa.i- 

a \: t -r- a t i on for ].^3r t i c i } a I i na , 

t y.-.ar math oook ancl oj'On it to 



,a3 ' ra,a~^ 1 r. a t i on t'a : ,\c \ 1 : ^ a to 



oa:a^a:t. r ^ a-aons^' . r';-:anial 



^ 1 • ■ 



1 St. 



aa < ait a 0 c c . 



a aaaf , 



■ I" t 1 1 a t a t- (aia:a"i t s o f 
(^r a *"a >' i >cr rorna.a"ioo 
, l u: ' ^ th ' ; r ( io (.■■\a ^ r 



Ma ;a-rM,.i om . " 



. 1 r^'an^ -i-: a 



\^'aa.. U 



;tiaa-i sC'licitiaa t :a"- state 



s I : aa» .-\t , 



ait 



i ■;)a anavotaa^ l';y r 
; t ' a'; t. ^( ' r r o s|;'Onsa 
va • ii^j whan v/^^ : 
ai M v;r^V" 



( aa-:;or^ 



t-ci to':;»;-a t so I i a M: 
a; for f art a ■ i ; .i t 

^ ■ a i*"', ( y *' 



^-'t't-bal or nonverLnl siqual indicatinq 
t;nu:- U, perform. Fx ,-.„,. 1 .• "OK, now, qo to work . 

■':.'1^11JJ:IL- Vor-t).it. iin i;.-; t 1 1 1 on of previous re- 
.sponr.c' . i:xa::t;.l.- : { I'L^ca t: .s any formor response), 

iiev_iow: Review of previous inxormatioii to facili 
input of in.forniation. I-xarrlo: "Yester 
'.'ay wo rcMd al-out. C, . v; . , so..." 

liiL'ikili .'-iLl : Verha] oi- nonverbal method to' mrli.-- 
t 1 1 u.j a, I i i n t e r a ^: ( i o r, . !■ x a mp 1 e : ( wa v e s h r ■ . ' , o r 
i>ood moi-i!irMj, f.ow ro'e you'^" 



I'-dlilli£i::i£!lbi;:"ii : '"eacr.er checks student's pro- • - 
on a (ask. Exa:;:p]e: "Hov a e you doinyj, Job-/ 

-Verba .. -/rcitation of o- ^ . 
peao oriuance or f.roM-ose=/. ta.-d-; ■ activity. b'. 
'Who •.■,■an^^; [jass out- y-apersV ' 

Lb^lL-Il'd; il • Vorbal (i.-- , from ol.'; ioa- 



■ J^^-'i^onsiK..n iiy. Kxavr > 'V)k, you r an 



I) 1 r;^ct i on ai. : /i) 



■'C*t of beM^i\' ioi- , 



i_l.jo.:;J.* ^-onfir-ni.rv: tj:o C'-t.^o ^:neso of or o 



'Or.,\ , Voi.i ri i r] i t oo.r ?-oct ] ^ 



t;v;}'onsos ot anoth-r . Example" : That 



Assunc-s Authors tv , Koferonc^. to onotelf as stand - 
ai-o lor the val icl.il', b> " ^osks as.ioncd, or ruJr-s 
t-stablisV.c(K Kxainii..: M'.jaus.' I'm the teach.:, 
t h.a t ' ^; ;.'h.v 1 " 

:1::1^^LL^lJA1i^ l^^v/' mi ho . va t io n o. ovorf 

a^'hn , wha^ i ■ : I V " 

l:i^iililL^i^ ,;t:at(':nMnt of s-quenc-d ropcti 

-^•ons o!' prcvioLislv cd-.w-rvod -tatomcnts or tc"ks 
i-^(--r f orrit'o. hxain[>l b- : "v.;, ...-r^nt.. noir without oo-irw-; 
t c; Lho of f i co first." " ' ' 

Potai liric: ronsoouenco s : ( rv- n-i 1 1 vo /j:os i r i vo . : Vor 
hal. desorit)tion of re-uitant outcomos of ar-tioijuit^ 
'''' P^'rfo-rvdd behaviors. hxariplr:: "jf yon ;o this 
V\^- /-:^ni l:avo ^nvtra rocos^^ tin. or "If -ou doa ' t 
•1'-^;-. vb.nr' wc^rk, y^>n ' 1 1 s^-av ^if^r^' r^^hon] . ^' 



i]\<P : r..r onp : verbal instructions Lntonded for :_]) -^r.' 

■^"o./nanco. F:xam[;lo: "Kveryo",' line up ii- ' 
lunch/" or "A lady r^ays thank you." 

■M-'' 1 : Mv.unua t i \'e : Oescr ions of established^ standar'ds 
1, or c] roui ■ vv. r for. v. a i :C e and/ or [) ^^r son a 1 i den t i f ic£i- 
t.ion. r:xaniplo: "in. this class don't do that" 
v^r "A lady says t'nank you." 

i' d ^Lili'--^ -^^^-^ C ontr ol : A'pplicat io^i of physical re- 
s I ro. i nt s to manaqc^ h>ehav i or , Fxarnple : (pu t s 
cliild in his r.i.'.\\ , physicwl (piMhincr- in a ]j ^,l ]' ii 1 imj 

:^ \ [ 1 .'id . 

'■' : r ^ i.^:-: i in I t V : V/i.t.hm i riir:ed j. a v ( • vaci'-itv c studcMTt. 

. , .A— 

• :a; l:ea^:h.er . f-:xariple: (st-.anilinq nox\ to sruderii ) . 

r ur'i ishxK.-Ji t : Immediate ap[j 1 i e a t i on of penalry c-on- 
: i td en for i mppM'opr i a to beluivior or periornianco . 

!->:amp]t': (accosts studient) or "ilc stand c.^itsidC' 
i n 1 he h.a 1 1 [ " 

V'V: : P 1 1 V s i a 1 W j. t hd r a \v a 1 : l^raporary sol f-r'imoval ..rem 
sitLuni io-ns O'^ settincj. Idxain^jlo: (sL.iuler.; I'-^aves 
rooHi er t lU'ins dcn/k ) . 

idd'!: ia/n^M^d^r: VtMdia] rt y )'.d; i t i on of a Lua^viC'.s i'ccpK^5::t 
hXciinpl '•: 'hlolmr.y, yr;ii ^i.:<rant tei drincf your prii •/ 



T.-inc: il.;l t ^ he i n torcer.ipn t : A 'cnir: te object pre- 
sentC'l as intonded : i ]"i f oi'v-enien t ror p^efc rr^'-.. 
! - ' h a V i ( u' . h X a ni p 1 (.^ : ( ; > r e s e n t s s t u d (r n t. with a r 
■'UxM i(^r a (.a.urrect r ;:p;)nse) . 

■a lease f r jin Task: \'t'cd;al i sc. ;^.re]e from obiicni 
t \<:) n" o r r 5. i.cn s i 1 > i i t . K x ^ p 1 e •. " 0 K , -j ou can 
<p-. nov;. " ' 

^!^hr\ld.-!;hh : Oc^s tur^ ]. d^: vi c;- :.'oi,' t he airf.osr* of 
~'; tablTsh 1 nq c^r I'la.^ ntair:inc ac Cfjtablc: audibi \ i t- 
;./:ar:ele : (huslajs c I ass for excess ive chat tnr ^ . 

Says ':aru': S t a te!:a:ad". cd' tdie name ■.■f anotliei , 



hxara d e : ' dmriy , 



y 1 a I or c'jmr an^ i 1 o ct a S(.' an rur : ' a la i 



act I'/ity. ■■^^:a!y I": "het's kia>ck \.\ ' dd' ! " 

'h.ick o:: ':as;:: ^ t. j t,..'nenl y indicatinq subd'Ct !^) 
.':'!v.:n;'' ■"C rr'..:rn ^o dt-^ s i 'pai •"■a activit'.'. iixai-.f-d' 
" hr^t ' s a^;t : ack t-.-: v;ork . " 
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ark f a i 1 I i II'- 



. or ::-::{al <^t^iir cvMiditiMn another. 

••>'^i-:^P^^: "-a-C' y.-.: hartV" .m" "Wl^'ir's trio matter?" 

I:avaouraa t iiu/ii^ : St.at'':-ent inrceraai to be supiK^rtive 
or irdic.Piv^' of O(jroi(jonce in anothei: ' s alnlit-y 
["^'"'-"^orno K:-:ao:.b^: "I'n sarr^ you can do it." 



o Latenu.'nt j ndi icatir.o 



V:^.;tuc!es r^r ^ -ru ) 1 ona 1 rias tovo^ai r>-/ents, persons, 
^■■r r } t\rit ior:s . f'xai',! ' "l an aof^pt" or " 'l am 

k-a: i \.' Lp.ia\' a;,. ait yrnir work . " 

Ail!;iiLL:l_!l^i - Pre:^('ntat o.>n of loqieal causes 
y--'^-''-^^ '^f!'eot.s of ai'/':. n response- or situation. 

• "V-u t.hat t'ooaase y^.a v:crc anqry." 

^iiiak!ii:!i. • ^ temant^; i n t(ara^•■: i to humor another . 

^ ^ ' ■ ■ ■"h^"t'r la urn a:ai f<.w_y i'^^teer toyeth(.-r." 



I' :\c i. ai dc U.uo/r : Ohs r\^a r 1 - ^ 



r ' 



■aoti on 5^ as dc'te 



'-a' varm.it.ion in ^jxpu'e s s i ca: . Kxamnle 



^a>... ^'-h- ^a.arnal...;) 
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BEHAVIOR DISORDERS 



by Antimony LaPray, Ed.D. 



i. Loqal Definition 

Children with behavior disorders are children of potentially 
normal intclliyence without known organicity who, because of 
learned behavior, are not achieving academically or personally. 

2- Practical Definition 

Children's behavior disorders can be temporary, lasting 
only a few seconds or fairly permanent, lasting most of the 
person's life, depending on the individual. These disorders 
are caused by either a single factor or an interaction of 
factors that affect the functioning of the individual and reduce 
his ability to function in society. This decrease in ability 
to function can occur in intellectual capabilities, emotional 
well being, social or interpersonal relationships. These dis- 
orders can occur in one or a combination of the following 
elements of a child's life- 
ID , Genetic: the child's hereditary base is in someway 
defivcient, causing a decrease in functioning. 

(2) Bio-dhemical : the child has an abnormal biochemical 
or endocrine disorder that affects the way he 
interacts with his environment. 

(3) Neurological: the chi Id ' s central nervous system 

is either damaged or malfunctions, causing problems 
as he interacts with his environment. 

(4) Environmental: the interaction of the child with 
his surroundings, his home, school, community can 
cause emotional intellectual, or personal problems. 
The method in which the child as a genetic, bio- 
chemical , neurological organism learns to interact 
with his environment on any one given occasion deter- 
mines how he will interact with it in the future. 

Behavior disorders transcend all areas of exceptionality: 
because. of the very fact that a child is handicapped, he has 
more emotional problems than the nonhandicappcd child. Children 
with other types of handicaps need more emotional support 
throughout their lives. 

The social institution that has the most contact with the 
child over the age of six is the schools. For this reason it is 
felt that the schools must develop a therapeutic milieu to 
assist all children in dealing. with their emotions and behavior. 

The behavior disordered child is a child who has failed. He 
has failed in his interactions with others and he is generally 
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a child who has had a great number of failing experiences in 
school. It js important in working with these children that 
the patterii of failure be broken and that the child be allowed 
to succeed. This can be done both in his academic as well as 
his peisonal life. Success is the key to the alleviation of 
behavior disorders, and educational therapy is the key to this 
success . 

3. Descriptors 

Behavior di3ordcrod children are described as emotionally 
disturbed, socially maladjusted, juvenile delinquent, autisticr 
psychopathic, crazy or just problem children. They are 
children who, because of some problem or problems, cannot loach 
thoii potential withou*. help. 

4 . Luen t i f ica t ion 

The child with behavior disorders is identified by his 
behavior through comparisons of this behavior with that of 
the majority of children of the age group. He can be further 
identified by the use of group and individual tests, question- 
naires, checklists, and interviews. 

5 . Characteristics 

Children with behavior disorders do not generally have a 
different appearance than normal children; they are really nor- 
mal children v;ho , for a time, act in an abnormal way. Skilled 
special educators, psychologists, or medical personnel can 
assist in the diagnosis and remediation of these problems. 
These children have normal potential and with the remediation 
of their problems will join the mainstream of the community. 

The following are a list of questions which may aid in the 
identification of children with behavior disorders. 

(1) Aggressive behavior: does he lie consistently, 
even when tb.e truth would do just as well? 

Does he cheat even when he doesn't need to, 
merely for the sake of cheating? 

Does he steal, or report things of his own to be 
stolen when tliey are not? 

Is he intentionally destructive? Is he cruel? 
Does he consistently bully younger children? 

In his relations with adults, is he arrogant and 
defiant? Does he frequently have temper tantrums? 
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(2) Withdrawn 



Is he overly sensitive, so that he cries frequently? 
Doos he daydream a cjroat deal and seem to prefer his 
daydreams to activities with other children? 

Does he try extremely hard to please, even at the 
expense of losing friends? 

Is he easily frightened and does he have unusual 
fears? 

Is he overly selfish? Does he make up stories to 
ervhance his own position? 

(3) Physical f ;ctors 

Does the child bite his nails? Does the child 
have any face twitching? 

Does the child constantly pull or twist his hair, 
chew on his clothing, or pick or scratch his body? 

/ 

Does he have a weak, high pitched, or strained 
voice or is he constantly clearing his throat? 

Is he conscious f excessive overweight or under- 
weight? Is he conscious of extreme tallness or 
shortness? 
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EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED 



by Joyce Barnes, M.S. 



Legal Definition 

(1) Emotionally handicapped children have normal or 
above normal learning potential. Their emotional 
condition is such that they cannot learn at the level 
of expectation for their age or adjust adequately 

to their pc%r ^^roup in regular public school 
classes. They are children whose behavior manifests 
a persistent fa.l4ure to adjust and function intellect- 
ually, emotionally, and socially (Utah Guidelines). 

(2) Stephens defines two handicaps: 

A. Behaviorally handicapped children: those whose 
responses interfere with adjustment to school. 
Includes children whose rate of behavior inter- 
feres with learning, and those whose weak control 
of behavior interferes with learning. 

B. Learning handicapped children: pupils who have 
either serious academic learning deficiencies or 
serious social learning problems pr both. These 

. problems are evidenced by maladjustment in school. 

(3) Bower and Lambert (in Conflict in^'the Classroom , edited 
by Long, et aj^. ) define an emotloniiiTy handicapped 
child as having moderate to marked reduction in be- 
havioral freedom, which in turn reduces his ability 

to function effectively in learning or working with 
others. In the classroom, this loss of freedom 
affects the child's educative and social experiences 
and results in a noticeable susceptibility to one or 
more of these five patterns of. behavior: 

A. An inability to learn which cannot be adequately 
explained by intellectual, sensory, neurophysio- 
logical, or general health factors. 

B. An inability to build 'or maintain satisfactory 
interpersonal relationships with peers and teachers. 

C. Inappropriate or immature typhis of 'behavior or 
feel inqs under normal condiliions . 

D. A general pervasive mood of unhappiness or 
depression. 
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A tendency to develop physical symptoms, such 
as speech problems, pains, or fears, associated 
with" personal or school problems . 

(4) An ouclino f run.i tho. Wich.il.ci Piibl.ic Schools indicates 
plac^MiionL ol students in classes for emctionally handi- 
capped when they are unable to benefit from regular 
classi-oom instruction even when supportive assistance 
was provided. They described these students as having 
a combiiiat ion of characteristics such as excessive day 
dreaming, inappropriate emotional responses, intensive 
ioars, o'cessivf' withdrawal, irresponsible social 
behavior , and perceptual disabilities. 

(5) Bower has suggested that the term emotionally handi- - 
capped should be substituted for emotionally dis- 
turbed when schools refer to these children. Disturb- 
ance implies behavior that upsets others. Many of 
these children are extremely withdrawn and non disturb 
ant. A tense situation may evoke appropriate disturb- 
ance in anyone, but these children respond inappro- 
priately to many normal situations. The phrase emo- 
tionally handicapped emphasizes that a "disabling con- 
dition of some duration" has diminished the student's 
abililiy to function in school. (Bower in Utah Guide- 
lines ) 

Practica 1 Def in it ion 

(1) Layman Information 

Some samples from a checklist by Quay as found in 
Conflict the Classroom (Long, et^ al) include: 

Doesn't know how to have fun; behaves like a little 
adult; 

Steals in company witn others; 
Fighting; 

Anxiety, chror^ic general fearfulness; 
Depression, ciironic sadness; 

Negativism, tendency to do the opposite of what is 
requested ; 

Often has physical complaints; e.g., headaches,, 
stomach <iches . 

(2) Htiology and Relation, if any to other exceptional itic 

Since the inception of special education classes in 
tho public schools, additional groupings seem to 
appear. Most of these labels are derived from etio- 
logical terms and have little or no meaning for 
educators in terms of classroom procedures for pro- 
qrammincj and remedi.at ion . This is not to negate 
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etiological considerations, i\it to emphasize that a 
practitioner ( teacher-educatc/r) will worK with the 
behavior and learning of a child, regardless of the 
medical findings, and will necessarily be oriented 
to behavioral and learning terminology . 

Exampl.^s of such etiological terms include neurolog- 
ically randicapped, children with minimal brain dys- 
function, children with perceptual-motor handicaps, 
and the learning -disordered child , 

3 . Descr iptor s 

(1) Uoscriptors may come from a variety of sources: 
teachers, peers, self-perception, ancillary personnel, 
and families. Rating scales can be used, then com- 
bined to qivo a total evaluation. 

(2) A listing of needs (or competencies) is a way of 
listing frequencies of occurrence of specific problems, 
indicating a deficit in competencies. Such a summary 
would contain terms like: 

Listening comprehension 
Fol lowing direct ions 
Restlessness 
Immaturity 

Reading comprehension 
Written express ion 
Language impaired 
Socially handi capped 
Hearing impaired 
Visually impaired 
Work habits 
Attention span 

(3) Criteria for consideration of candidates for Special 
Education Class for Emotionally Handicapped in Utah: 
(U tah Guidelines) 

A. Initial consideration shnuld be based on certain 
symptomatic characteristics evident in children 
who suffer from emotional disturbance. Teachers 
can readily identify possible candidates ty 
keeping in iTiind that emotionally handicapped 
children will display ,^ny or all of the 
following symptoms : 

a. Inability to learn at a rate commensurate with 
their intellectual, sensory-motor and physical 
development . 

b. Inability to establish and maintain adequate 
social re la t ion ships . 
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c. Inability to respond appropriately in day-to- 
day situations . 

d. Excessive behavior, ranging from hyperactive, 
impulsive rospvonses to depress ion and with- 
drawal . 

A. For purposes of educational planning and programming, 
certain types of handicaps displayed by children 
need to be hand led in other educational programs . 
Chi Id r en with the £g1 lowing characteri sties should , 
t ho r e C o r o , be exc lud ed^ as candidates for the 
llinot ional J y Handicapped Program : 

a. Those whose eniotional disturbances are caused 
by reaction to immediate situations rather than 
prolonged d isturbances . 

b. Those who have primary physical handicaps of 
blindness or deafness and/or manifest conditions 
directly associated with organic brain impair- 
ment . 

c - Those with below- average learning potential . 

d. Those whose disturbance is so severe that they 
require intensive psychiatric services with a 
recommendation for a treatment cen ter . 

e. Those whose learning disabilities should be 
helped through tutorial or remedial services. 

Personal Criteria and/or Informal Methods for Identifying 
this Disabled child 

Looking at test bat teries ; 

Personal observations and interviews with: regular school 
staff, ancillary personnel, the child, the .child's family, 
other significant others" in his lif.e; 
LooKing at data from latest physical examination, in- 
cluding recent vision a^.d hearing tests; 
Looking at work samples obtained during any school 
attendance. 

Character is tic 3 

( 1) Behavioral and Functional 

A. Basic prerequisites for formal schooling are oft^n 
found to be defective in the" repertoires of learning 
handicapped children. These may include: failure 
to read consistently from left to right, exceedingly 
short attention spaxi, poor recall of previously 
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learned material, erratic academic performance, 
knowledge of a process one day and failure to use 
the same skil] subsequently , failure to obey 
simple directions, aberrant behavior, over- 
reactions to stimuli, difficulty in counting ob- 
jects, poor discrimination of likenesses and 
differences among objects and sounds. wnwilling- 
ness to attempt tasks, failure to participate 
appropriately in group activities (Stephens) . 

B. In addition to the poor qualitative aspects of 
achievement, resistence to conventional instruc- 
tion is often observed (Stephens) . , 

C. Two main areas of problems in adjustment in school 
are: (a) children whose rate of behavior inter- 
feres with learning, and (b) those whose weak 
control of behavior interferes with learning. 
Characteristics of such children are: restlessness, 
attention- seeking , disruptive ness , boisterousness , 
hyperactivity, disobedience, over aggressiveness, 
and unruliness; or on the other end of the spec- 
trum: quiet, shy, withdrawn, phobic, and autistic. 
Observable characteristics of children with poor 
control of behavior include: bizarre thinking as 
reflected in peculiar behavior, problems of 
attending behavior, impaired social behavior, and 
unwarranted emotional responses (Stephens) . 

D- Characteristics of a psychological nature would 
include : 

a . Motor performance 

b . Visual discrimination 

c. Auditory discrimination 

d. Memory 

Academic 

A. Under achievement 

B. Poor quality of achievement 

C. Resistence to convention: I instruction 

D. Receptive-expressive modes 
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l-:dijcabi/:: mchtall^y retarded 



hy IMi i l.i [J C\\ i nii , Kci . D . 



1 . ! 'q^i 1 D(.^ ! i M i l \( ^i)r> 

Hducablu iiiunL.ii rotardaLi.on has oi.ton been simply defined 
as a low inteiliqenct? cjuc t LimU. . For instance, to qualify for 
special education stn'vice.s, the State of Utah requires an I.Q. 
of 55 to 75 and an achievement profile^ comraonsura te with the 

One ol the most widely accepted definitions of mental re~ 
tarda t iori which provides a clearer interpretation of the pro- 
blem is l.hat of the ^\merican A.ssociation on Mental Deficiency 
(AAMD) . This definition states that "mental retardation refers 
to sub-averaqe general mteiJectual functioninq originating 
during the developmental period and a.^sociated with impairment 
in adaptive behavior" (Heher, i<^61). 

The AAMD definition has several important implications for 
professional workers who deal with the mentally retarded and 
their familiies. First, AiUlD defines "subaverage" as those 
individuals falling below one standard deviation of the mean. 
Since the mean I.Q. is generally recognized as 100, those falling 
below one standard deviation on the two most widely used in- 
dividual tests of intelligence would include those with scores 
below 84 on the Weschsler scales, and below 83 on the Stanford- , 
Binet scale. While a cut-off PC'-e of 70 represents a pre- 
valence of about two to three p r:(,ent, the higher cut-off score 
of the AAMD definition include^-: '.jarly 16 percent of the total 
population. This definition provides for recognition of the 
need for special eduational services of the large and often 
neglected group of children whose I.Q. scores fall within the 
70 to 84 range. These children generally lack the ability to 
compete academically with their intellectually average or above- 
average peers. Yet their I.Q. score often precludes special 
educaf^onal services which are needed for these borderline 
retarded children . 

The second implication of the defin-ition of mental retard- 
ation provided by the A/VID is related to the fact that the three 
criteria use(3 in the definition do not refer to etiology of 
the retardation. The child must 1) demonstrate subaverage 
intellect and function, 2) this type Cr£ function must originate 

during the period of childhood development, or from conception 
to age 15, and 3) must be associated with impairment in adaptive 
behavior. In the past, when retardation was identified m 
terms of organic etiology, children with uncertain etiology, 
such as mental or S'list.'Ty d- j^r i \'-U i.r:)n , wer'> e;imp]y referred to as 
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"pseudo-retardates." Likewise, disturbed individuals with 
emotLonal overlays which caused lower functioning levels were 
also treated as ^' |)seudo-retarda tes . " in the AAMD definition, 
the indi\ idual is considered retarded if he meets the stated 
criteria. If through environmental or sensory enrichment, 
or psychotherapy, his level of functioning rises above the 
criteria for retardation, the child is no lonaei' considered y 
retarded . 

With the A.f\MD definition, children are classified accor M.nq 
to symptom severity. Classification is m.ade according to the 
standard deviations from the mean I.Q. of 100. 

Standard Deviation Classification Corresponding I-Q-* 

•-L-01 to -2- 00. Borderline 70-84 

-2.01 to -3.00 Mild 55-69 

-3.0L to -4,00 Moderate 40-54 

-4.01 uo "5. 00 Severe 25-39 

below -5.00 Profound under 2 5 

* Wechsler scale with S.D. of 15. 

Accordingly, educable mentally retarded children would 
fall in the mildly retarded range with a few children over- 
lapping into the lower levels of the borderline range. 

2- cJther Definitions 

Montall.y retarded children are usually classified by 
symptom etiology, symptom severity, or by cliical types. Clini- 
cians in the health sciences are often interested in all three 
systems of classification. Clinicians in the behavioral 
sciences and education, while interested in all three systems, 
tend to place a greater emphasis on symptom severity, as 
their primary service is to provide programs meeting the . 
individual needs of each child regardless of etiology or 
clinical type. 

Sj^nptom e tiology . Classification based On symptom etiology 
is p rov Id ed^TSy' the AAr4D manual on terminology and classification. 

Briefly summarised, the eight categories are: 

(11 Mental retardation associated v;ith diseases and con- 
ditions due to infection (e.g., congenital rubella, 
post-natal encephalitis , syphilis) - 

(?) Mental retardation associated with diseases and con- 
ditions duo" to toxicity (e.g., Ph i ncompatabi 1 i ty causii 
hilirubin en(::er:ihcUopa thy , conqenit. A. maternal 
I '-.)>: \ r 1 t.y ) . 

2 (3 4 
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(3) Mental retardation associated with diseases and 
conditions due to trauma or physical agents (e.g., 
prenatal, perinatal or postnatal physical injuries, 
anoxia at birth) . 

(4) Mental retardation associated with diseases and 
c:onditioris due Lo disorders to metabolism, growth, 
o]- nutrition phenylketonuria). 

(^3) Mental retardation associated with diseases and 

conditions du.; to n-w growths {e.q., neurofibromato- 
sis) . 

(b) Mental retardati%n associated with diseases and con- 
ditions due to unknown prenatal influence (e.g., 
hydroet pha Lus , Down's Syndrome). 

^^^'Htal retardation associated with diseases and 
Condi t if.-)ns due to unknown and uncertain causes with 
central nervous system deviation present (e.g., 
sjjinal sclc»rosis) . 

(B) Mental retardation due to uncertain or presumed psycho- 
logical cause with functional or behavioral reactions 
alone expressed (e.g., cu 1 tural- f ami 1 i al retardation). 

As many as 75 to percent of all retarded children may be 
lUuntitied as having an etiolpgy of uncertain cause with ^' 
iunctionai or behavioral deviations, alone expressed. The 
remaining percentage of children would be distributed by 
etiology in catecjunos 1 through 7. 

3 . C iha r ac t c r i s t i e s 



( 1 ) Funct iona L Capac i t i es 

Tne educable mentally retarded children who 
enter school for the first time, bring with them more 
of tlie appearance of their normal peers than dis- 
tinguishing characteristics which set them aside 
from other children. They have the same basic 
likes, dislikes, and needs of all children. 

Unfortunately, when they enter school, academic 
pressures are levied on them and their intellectual 
differences become magnified. Often their academic 
problems are compounded by social development ' 
commensurate with their mental age, but no^. with 
their chronological age. -Thus, they often find 
rejection on two fronts, from the teacher frustrated 
with their academic limitations and from their normal 
peers frustrated by their social inadequacies. Failir 
in their efforts and rejected, the emotional problems 
begin. 
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There appears to be little disagreement with the 
notion that there is a higher incidence of behavioral 
disturbances among the retarded population as compared 
to the general population. Studies have indicated 
that as many as forty percent of the retarded popu- 
lation may Have emotional or personality deviations 
as compared to about one-half that percentage for 
the non-retarded populat'ion (Dev'an, 1948; Weaver, 
1946; Craft, 1959) . 

Behavioral - Mental Age Discrepancies 

As previously stated , edi^cable retarded children 
may closely resemble their normal peers physically 
and at times behavioral ly . As the child grows 
older , however , the discrepancy between mental age 
and chronological age becomes more acute. The six- 
year old retarded chi,ld with an I.Q. of 75 will have 
an approximate mental age of four and one-half years, 
or only one and one-half years behind his normal 
peers. When he reaches the age of 16, however, the 
mental age discrepancy may be as great as four years. 
If the I.Q. is lower than 75, the discrepancy wi.ll be 
proportionately larger. 

Physical Deviations 

' While the majority of the retarded population 
have^few observable deficiencies in their physical 
characteristics, there appears to be a direct corre- 
lation to the degree of retardation and the degree of 
physical defect. Researchers have found that re- 
tarded children compared to normal children are gen- 
erally deficient in physical characteristics of height 
and weight (Abernathy, 1936; Flory, 1936; Paterson, 
1930). \ Flory's study indicates that not only in the 
growth level deficient, but the period of growth 
is also extended. 

Researchers have also found a greater preponder- 
ance of sensory defects such as auditory and visual 
acuity among the retarded (Mathew, '1951 ; Kempf & 
Collins, 1929).^ Likewise, the retarded are deficient 
compared to their normal counterparts with respect 
to motor proficiency. Francis and Rarrick (1960) 
suggest that menta 1 retardation need not cause motor 
retardation. Rather , motor deficiencies among' the 
retarded may be more of a function*-df deprivation in 
learning and practice opportun ities than the re- 
tard ationitself. 
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Learning 



The literature regarding the learning character- 
istics of the retarded has jn.::reased considerably in 
the past decade. A detailed discussion of all the 
basic learning characteristics of the retarded would 
be too extensive for the limitations of this section. 
However, a few of the primary distinguishing 
characteristics follow: 



While many individuals appear to function 
well by utilizing mass practice, such as cramming 
for examinations , the 1 iterature suggests that 
distributed practice enhances the learning per- 
formance of retarded ind ividuals in contrast to 
mass practice (Madsen, 1963) . Thus, it would be 
advisable for the clinician to provide the 
retardate wi/th short but frequent practice 
sessions on his day-to-day tasks. 

i^. Learning of Concrete vs. Abstract Concepts 

The retardate has been observed to be less 
able to grasp abstract concepts as opposed to 
concrete concepts when compared to individuals 
of normal intelligence (Werner.- 1948). There- 
fore, the more meaningful and concrete the material, 
the more apt the retarded child is likely to 
learn. 



A. 



Dis tr ibut ion of Practice 
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EDUCABLE MENTALLY RETARDED 



by Robert L. Erdman, Ed.D. 



1. Personal Criteria and/or Informal Methods 
for Identifying this Disabled Child 

Most of the informal methods employed for identifying 
educable mentally retarded children are similar in nature to 
general informational child study techniques. 

School activities include a wide variety of informal and 
formal situations which provide excellent opportunities for 
observing individual differences within a given child and 
between children in a given group.^ These situations for the 
most part are represented in the typical schedule of school 
activities and do not require any special materials or situations. 
What is required is an awareness ojn the part 01 the teacher 
for observing differences that interfere or disrupt learning 
patterns in children. 



When observing specific behavior, caution must be 
exercised not to assume the underlying causes without more 
formal child study. This principle becomes particularly 
critical in the case of educable mentally retarded children 
because so many of the observable behaviors may be similar 
in nature to other disability patterns. The critical 
factor is to be able to describe as accurately as pdssible 
these behaviors so that they may be used as a basis for 
more formal assessment techniques. 

The primary distinguishing characteristic of educable 
mentally retarded children is the discrepancy between their 
rate of mental development and chronological age. For example, 
an EMR child with a chronological age of six will be function- 
ing at a three to four year mental level and will probably 
maintain this slowness in mental development throughout his 
school years. Thus, a teacher may observe the following: 



(1) A general lack of readiness for traditional school 
subjects (reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling, 
etc.); the EMR child will not be ready to perform 
at an achievement level commensurate with his 
chronological age . 

^2) His rate of academic progress will be about one-half 
to three-fourths the rate of the average child in the 
classroom; he cannot be expected to achieve in 
one year what the average child does. 
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(3) A general slowness in specific intellectual functions 
requi. i for school performance such as low in 

^ memory auditory and visual materials, poor per- 

formance on verbal and nonverbal type . activities ; 
difficulties in generalizing, and disturbances 
in perceptual and conceptua,! abilities. 

(4) His play interests will correspond laore closely to 
his mental level than to his chronological age; 
thus, he frequently selects younger playmates and 
engages in play activities appropriate for younger 
children. 

In addition to the observable slower rate of mental devel- 
opment and poorer performance in intellectual functions, a 
teacher may observe the following: 

(1) A short attention span and lack of concentration when 
material is not appropriate for his m^nt^al level ; a 
teacher could expect that attention and concentration 
will improve as material is presented that Is 
commensurate with mental level. 

(2) A low frustration tolerance (e.g., excessive aggres- 
sive or withdrawal type behavior) when the expectation 
to achieve is matched with chronological age; the 
frustration tolerance can be increased as level of 
material is more closely matched with mental level. 
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THE TRAINABLE MENTALLY RETARDED 



L)y Mabel Eiclo, B.A. 



1. Lcqal Definition oT Mental Retardation 

The basic definition of mental retardation adopted by L,i:o 
.^inerican Association on Mental Deficiency in May, 1960 is: 

Mental retardat ion refer f to subaveraqe qeneral 
ii^tellectual functioning which or icjina ted during the 
-icvelopmental period and is associated with impairment 
in adaptive behavior. (Heber, 1961) 

To auctK^ from tlie AAMD mianual: 

Tiie subaveraqe general intellectual functjoning 
• iroup includes all individuals whose performance on 
suitable objective tests of general intellectual 
ability is more than one standard deviation below 
the population mean. --The upper limit of the develop- 
mental period is considered to be approximately" sixteei 
years. 

.Adaptive behavior is manifested in three principal manners: 
1) mat^uraticn; 2) learning and 3) social adjustment. Each of 
these three factors assumes primary importance during a cer"-,:\i:. 
stage of tl\e developmental period. Thus, maturation^ wViich 
refers to the rate of development of sensory motor skills such 
as crawling, walking, talking, etc. is the important criteric.n 
of adaptive behavior during the pre-school years. 

Learning ability refers to the facility with which know- 
ledge is acquired as a function of experience. Impaired leai n- 
ing ability, then, is of particular importance in mental repara- 
tion during the school years. 

Social adjustment is particularly important as a quali.']- 
ing condition of mental retardation at the adult level. At ) 
this life stage social adjustment is assessed in terms of t i 
degree to which the individual is able to maintain himself /' 
independently in the community and in gainful employment as ; 
well as by his ability to meet and conform to other uursoncjJ 
and social responsibilities and standards set by the' conirmv. l.y 

2. Practical Definition 

( I ) Layman Information 
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The followinq arc characteristics listed by laymen 
when asked how they would descri.he a trainable mental- 
ly retarded person: 

j\. low mental ability 

B. not capable of performing school tasks 
successfully 

C. capable of learnincj self-care habits 

D. has visual and/or auditory weaknesses 

e:. has difficulty in remembering what he sees 
or hears 

F. likely troubled with poor motor coorclina t ion 

G. not able to work in competitive society 

H. needs to work under supervision in a shelter- 
ed workshop 

I. requires economic support throughout his 
life 

J. able to learn to get along' with people 

On the basis of a study of definitions of mental 
retardation found in legislative statutes and in 
various states' regulations governing implementation 
of these statutes, Kirk (1957) suggested the follow- 
ing characteristics of mentally deficient children: 
For school purposes a trainable or severely retarded 
child is one who: 

A. is of school age; 

B- is developing at the rate of one-third to 
one-half that of the normal child (IQ's on ■ 
individual examinations roughly between 30 
and 50) ; 

C- is ineligible for classes for the educable 
mentally retarded but will probably not be 
custodial, totally dependent or require 
nursing care throughout his life; 

D. has potentialities for social adjustment 
in the home or neighborhood and can learn 

to share, respect property rights, cooperate 
in a family unit and with neighbors; 

E. has potentialities for self-care tasks {such 
as dressing, eating, toileting) and can 
learn to protect himself in the home, 
school , or neighborhood ; 

F. has potentialities for economic usefulness 
in the home and neighborhood by assisting 
in chores around the house or in doing 
routine tasks for remuneration in a sheltered 
environment under supervision, even though 

he will require some care, supervision, and 
economic support throughout his life. 
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(2) KLiolo^jy 



The causes of mental retardation can be discussed 
under three niain catecjories: 1) organic {before, 
during, and after birth), 2) qenetic or inherited, 
and 3) cultural or en\'ir(^nrnerital . 

Acquired Organ ic Causes 

Organically caused mental retardation is characterized 
by definite central nervous system pathology which is not 
hereditary. The defect in the brain or central nervous sys...em 
ir.ay arise before birth (prenatal) or after birth (postnatal;, 
a result of injury, disease, ar.d toxic conditons. 

The health of the mother during pregnancy may affect no l. 
only the physical but the mental health and development of 
her criild. Maldevelopmen t of the embryo or fetus can be the 
result of infection. A classi example is the case of Germ^ii 
measles (rubella) if contracted during the first trimester of 
pregnancy. Toxemia, syphilis, influenza, encephalitis and 
other diseases are likely to produce a defect in the embryo. 

Investigation has disclosed a connection between menta! 
retardation and incompatible Rh factors in the parents and che 
child. VVhen obstetricians know that the parents are Rh inci.n;- 
patible, they can prevent mental retardation or cerebral palsy 
by transfusing the baby's blood at birth. 

It is also known that kidney disease with consequent h a 
blood pressure in the mother may cause neurological disturboac^ 
in the infant. high blood pressure is often responsible foj. 
prematurity, and prematurity predisposes the newborn baby to 
disorders of the nervous sy-stem . Disorders of the nervous 
system go hand-m-hand with subnormality . 

Some investigators claim that repeated X-ray or radium 
treatment of the mother during pregnancy may result in some 
trauma to the brain of the child. However, it is felt by ini.-.: -: 
workers in the field that X~ray radiation causes damage onl / 
if administered very early in the pregnancy. 

The U. S. Government at present is conducting a research 
project in 11 large maternity centc ■ throughout the country 
in order to deter^mine what effect c adition.s of the pregnancy 
have on the fetus; over 40,00 pregnancies are being carefulj, 
followed and evaluated for disorders. The emotional stu cu.-. 
of the mother is one of the most important factors being 
stud led . 
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Bir th Abnqrn al^it^ies 

An ins f icient amount of ' jc^n in the brain right after 
birth is kr...'AM> as ccrebrcil anoxia. If this condition lasts 
more than fev^ minutes, some brain cells may die and some 
symptoms o: brain disorders may manifest themselves. 

Dif f icu] ^ labor, prolonged labor , or premature separation 
of the placenta may cause neurological disturbances in the 
newborn by produciiuj cerebral anoxia. 

Iniu^^i^'^ to the baby's head during birth resulting in 
hemorrhages in the brain or its covering may result in mental • 
dii f i.c iency . 

P o s t iia t a 1 Causes 

Mental retardation can be caused by disease and injury 
after birth ar i during the period of infancy or early child- 
hood. Enceph \litis or inflammation of the brain may be followed 
bv various de(i\.Te~of mental retardation. The inflammation is 
usually due to bacteria or to a viral infection. 

Another type of inflammation of the brain is a forerunner 
of impaired mentality; it is caused by a parasite and is known 
as t o xoplasmo sis . 

Me ningitis is an inflammation of the covering of the brain; 
the irifection may spread to the brain proper under the meninges. 
VJhen the damage extends to the brain, mental retardation usually 
follows. Sometimes the retardation is due to pressure on the 
brain due to increased amounts of cerebrospinal fl^.'.d as a 
result of meningitis. 

Practically all lead po isoning in children affects the 
nervous system and is' invariably followed by mental retardation. 

Me tabolic, Immunologic a nd Glandular Disorders 

Phenylket onuria results from a genetic error or metabolism 
and is associated wTth mental retardation. In phenylketonuria 
the central nervous system is damaged by the improper metabolism 
of particular foodstuffs after birth when the aid of the 
mother's metabolic, excretory, or hormonal systems is no longer 
available. This inherited condition is easily detected by 
simple tests that can be routinely administered to infants for 
the presence of phenylpyruvic acid in the uri.ne. Treatment 
CO-. "vists of a phenylalanine-f ree diet. Dietary treatment should 
login within the first few weeks of life. Thf* majority of 
affected individuals v/jthout treatment show severe retardation. 
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Ga lactosorn ia is a concjcnital disorder in which there i.:.' 
an absence oT" tThe enzyme required to metabolize a carbohydrate 
constituent in niilK. Unless the diet is correctc^d severe 
mental deterioration or death result. 

Id iopathi c Hypoglycem ia results from an unidentified error 
in carbohydrate metabolism, the first signs appearing before 
aqe tv;o. Speech and visual disturbances are noted along with 
other neuroloq ical niani f e stat ions . 

Lipoidosis or fat disorders, also known as Tay Sach's 
ciisc^asc, is transrnitted by a single autosomal recessive gene 
and is characterized by very early onset and rapid progression 

the disease. Severe mental retardation and death, usually 
Ij'.^forc^ age j, results. 

Creti nism results from insufficiency or total lack of 
thyroid hormone. Cretinism is a disorder of endocrine function 
resulting in stunted vl^^owth, underdevelopment of bone structure 
.md mental retardation. 

Unknown Prenatal Causers 



M icrocepha ly refers to a reduced circumference of the 
cranium with accompanying distortion of the cranium to a coni- 
cal shape. 

Hydrocephaly is a comparatively common syndrome characterized 
by an increased volume of cerebrospinal fluid within the sk';l 
that ordinarily produces an enlargement of the cranium. It 
may occur as the result of prenatal factors, birth trauma, or 
postnatal injury, tumor, or infection which affects the amourit 
of fluid within the skull. 

Mo ngo l ism {Down's Syndrome) constitutes the largest 
incidence of a single syndrome accompanied by severe retarda- 
tion. It is caused by an extra or deviant chromosome. The 
majority of mongoloid children have a total chromosome couni. 
of forty-seven instead of the normal forty-six. The presen:-'^ 
of a third chromosome matching one of the small pair, numbe^ 
twenty-one, has been discovered to be causal. 

The risk of having a mongoloid child varies greatly with 
the age of the mother. Three-fourths of mongoloid births occur 
in pregnancies of mothers over age 40. The mother who is 40 
to 44 years-old runs a risk of giving birth to a mongoloid 
cliild in about 1 in 70 births; the mother over 45, 1 in 38. 
Young mothers account for a sizable percentage of mongoloid 
children; about one-fourth of mongoloid children are born to 
mothers under 30 years of age. In classes for trainable chil- 
dren, one -third of tiic enrollment usually consists of mongoloid 
children . 
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Cultural Envi r onm e ntal Cause s 



A number of studios consistently report that a substantial 
majority of the mentally handicapped live in the lower socio- 
economic cultural areas of the community where the education 
of the parents is somewhat less than average and the health 
and nutritional standards do not reach national average. 

Often children coming from "substandard" homes have one 
or both parents or sisters and brothers who are mildly retarded. 
In contrast there are students who come from predominantly 
averaqe or hiqher educational and economic status homes, yet 
are considered to be severely retarded. These children are 
usually suffering from the effects of defective genes belong- 
inq to the clinical syndrome categories such as mongolism, etc. 

Among severely and profoundly retarded children there 
appears to be an especially high incidence of psycho tic~like 
behavior as in childhood schizophrenia or loss of reality 
contact and preoccupation with an inner imaginary world. 

Unfortunately, behavior and delinquency problems stem 
from the discrepancy between the retardate's capacity and the 
requirements of his social behavior. 

Relation, If Any, Tc Other Exceptionalities 

An important syndrome in so far as mental retardation is 
concerned is the convulsive disorder known as epilepsy. 
Epilepsy is not always associated with mental retardation, . 
although intellectual impairment often is its companion, 
either as a result of the damage which precipitated the ^ 
epilepsy, as the result of damage caused by the epileptic 
attacks, or as the indirect result of the social-psychological 
patterns of living into Which the epileptic child is sometimes 
forced . 

Epileptic seizures are quite common among mentally retarded 
children. The grand mal seizure is a major attack and consists 
of sudden loss of consciousness and of generalized muscle move- 
ment. The seizure may be preceded by an aura — a warning which 
actually comprises part of the attack. 

While in a petit mal seizure (minor attack) the child 
does not fall, but assumes a fixed, staring appearance for a 
few moments, resumes activity. Other children exhibit 

epileptic eqi. .ents, such as inappropriate laughing or gig- 
gling, irratic.al , often violent behavior, dizziness, and 
headaches . 
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Retarded children are especially vulnerable to emotional 
problems because of their intellectual handicaps. Their de- 
ficiencies in judgment, in understanding of their environment, 
and in anticipation of the results of their behavior lead them 
to experience failure and punisliment. When the retarded child 
fails to excel in such intellectual activities, early economic 
self-sufficiency, popularity, physical attractiveness or 
athletic ability, he often faces open rejection from parents 
and siblings. With few exceptions emotional problems retard 
or inhibit intellectual growth. i^sychoanalysts interpret many 
instances of mental retardation as defective ego development , 
resulting primarily from anxiety and other psychogenic factors. 

Defective speech is a problem among the mentally deficient 
sucii a youngster is no different in his speech development 
pattern than the normal chi^d except that with him these pro- 
cesses ^are slower to develop. Only the most severely retarded 
are unable to le^j n to speak. The diagnosis, degree of retarda 
tion, factors involved in speech delay, and the home routine 
are important considerat Lons in recommending speech therapy 
with a child. Clinically it is found that many mentally 
deficient children with good social awareness respond well to 
speech therapy at approximately five to six years of age, or 
older. However, children -with serious hearing defects, 
aphasic difficulties, dysarthria and other special disorders 
should receive earlier special training. 

3. Personal Criteria and/or Informal Methods For Identifyinq 
This Child 

In identifying this special child one may notice on 
various occasions that a baby is in some respects "different" 
from other babies. Perhaps he li^s in his crib indifferently; 
he does not smile; he does not try to grasp things that are 
offered to him; he does not kick his legs. Perhaps, he does 
not notice things that should interest a baby; things like 
colors, sounds, movements. Maybe he is ill tempered, alwayr. 
whining. Perhaps he moves in an odd, jerky manner. Maybe 
he does not try to sit up at an age when other children 
manage to sit. Perhaps he is finding it difficult to learn 
to walk or maybe he walks unlike other children: he may ha\ 
a rolling gait or other strange manners. He may not be makmc^ 
progress in his speech: he may stutter or speak a few words 
that are barely understandable. A child may not smile at you 
because he does not see you. A young child may appear inatten- 
tive to normal conversation because he does not hear you. 

Mongoloid children usually constitute one-third of the 
enrollment in classes for trainable mentally retarded. The 
mongoloid child can be recognized by physical features such 
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as epicanthic folds about the eyes; stubbed neck; short fingers, 
with curving of the little finger; small c' n and ears; short, 
broad hands and feet; sparse, fine straight hair; speech dis- 
orders and a course low-pitched voice. He is usually an 
affectionate, ]iappy, friendly child, although, the opposite 
personal i ty traits- -aggressive , hostile , and uncooperative 
--may bo evident in a child whose home sitUc^ ions is lacking 
in affection and a[^proval. 

'rhc child who is a potential candidate for the trainable 
class can usually be identified by visible discrepancies in 
his physical development in terms of height, weight, and 
motor coordination. He may be extremely overweight or very 
thin and underdeveloped; he may have grown much taller than 
other children of the same age, but more often he tends to be 
below normal in height. His lack of self-concept and self- 
awareness may be caused by parental rejection, over-protection, 
rigidity or pressure. 



4 . Characteristics 



(1) Behavioral 



/ The trainable mentally handicapped child grows 
mentally at about one-half or less the rate of the 
average child. Thus we see a TMR child of ten years 
with an IQ of 35-50 and a mental age of three to four 
years. He is usually below his chronological age in 
all areas of development such as height , weight , 
motor coordination, language development, vision, 
hearing and social maturity. 

As stated above, there is often a wide range 
of differences between the TMR child and the average 
child. Also there may be discrepancies within each 
TMR child . In testing some will show a consistent 
level of abili tie s across the functions tested while 
others may be especially high in verbal skills 
while testing low in manipulative tasks or vice versa. 

S tudied observations of character is tics of 
those classified as TMR disclose a wide range of 
mental abilities , physical conditions , behavior 
patterns and social competencies. Differences within 
the group may vary from hyperactivity to apathetic 
inactivity ; from serious disruptive behavior to 
amiable conformity; from an essentially normal 
physical appearance to one of gross deformity. In- 
tellectually all are severely handicapped; however, 
the heterogeneity of the group is also evident. 
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other observable characteristics are that the 
TMR child will be slower in learning tasks, and will 
have a limited attention ^span . Through experience 
one finds that his learning is based on structure 
and progression. His tasks must be sequential, from 
the very simple to the more complex, and his learning 
by repetition of the task and activities at which he 
can succeed. 

(2) Academic 

There' are varying degrees of learning potential 
and range among trainable students. Since no two 
children are alike, the maximum growth limit is dif- 
ferent for each. Generally, academic skills are 
minimal. A few of those students having more ability 
than others may master second and possibly third- 
grade reading skills and be capable of developing 
number concepts on a limited basis. 

The TMR training should consist of experiences 
that do not involve insight or mastery of basic 
academic skills, but will primarily be habit forma- 
tion. For example (there are expected limits, but 
the establishment of d.jsirable habits is poss^ible 
and necessary) a six-year-old child with an IQ of ' 
50 or less cannot be expected to do the things that 
are usual for a three or four-year-old. The estab- 
lishment of such behavior habits as elimination con- 
trol, talking, feeding, dressing, .cleanliness, 
politeness, etc., cannot be established as early 
in normal children and will understandably take . 
longer to establish, but it is possible. 

The younger TMR children, during the first few 
years, pursue a curriculum which includes developing 
the ability to play, developing speech, encouraging 
initiative, learning to work and play in a group, 
modification of undesirable personal traits throu^Sh 
various techniques cf behavior nodif icat ion , install- 
ing a sense of acceptance and achievement, and 
learning those skills necessary for the students' 
self-help , health and safety. 

The trainable student will not attain personal, 
social , or economic security without supervision 
and will require a longer period of education and 
training than normal students. The academic education 
as well as training in self-care, social adjustment, 
work habits, manual and vocational training and 
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usable diversional activities should extend to the 
age of 21 if possible. 

The trainable student learns bast through the 
use of a very consistent approach. His training 
requires that the sopne thing be done in the same 
way, many times, pn training the student, attention 
is paid to the performance of the task at hand or 
the skill being mastered . The tasks must be simple 
--simple enough for him to succee d . 

The emphasis must be on doing with pupil involv- 
ment in whatever is being taught"^ The activities 
must be relevant to the child's social, intellectual, 
and physical marur ity . These students respond to 
rewards ( star s , candy , etc . ) and to praise and 
encouragement. The procedure used with the TMR must 
be based on an awareness of their uneven, poorly 
integrated levels of development ; their rate; 
amount, and ways of learning. 

School problems are expected with TMR students 
because of their emotional handicaps. Handicaps such 
as hyperactivity, failing to anticipate the conse- 
quences of their own actions, instability and poor 
group acceptance only add to their already established 
physical and mental difficulties. 

(3) Functional 

The younger TMR student is capable of learning 
to share , take turns , and f ol low directions care- 
fully and willingly and know the rudiments of social 
participation. As he grows older his social potential 
would consist of establishing cooperative behavior 
by being able to get along with other adolescents 
and adults, learning self-control in work and play 
situations , and respecting the rights and property 
of others' . Very few TMR students are capable of 
social or economic independence. However, cooperation 
with family, neighbors, and school peers are all 
within his potential . 

In TMR * s of all ages, one of the most easily 
observed social behaviors connected with play 
interests and companions, is characterized by enjoy- 
ment and contentment with play materials and com- 
panions many years below the student *s chronological 
age . 
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Inability to build or maintain satisfactory 
interpersonal relationships with peer groups, teachers, 
adult groups, and later, on the job, is often charac- 
teristic of the trainable student ; therefore , prior 
to and during adolescence , he should learn to be 
cooperative , well-behaved , and well-mannered , do his 
work cheerfully, stay with his job and be willing to 
do what he is asked to do. These qualities will be 
of great value to the TMR students who will work and 
mingle with other adults. 

The TMR ' s earning capacity is limited by the 
very nature of the kind of work he is capable of do- 
ing; thus, he will always need additional economic 
support . 

He needs supervision and will not be capable of 
establishing completely independent living quarters, 
but will be able to function in the cooperative 
community home o now available in many areas for older 
retardci tos . 

5. Recommended Resources for Additional Information 

The following is a list of schools, hospitals and agencies 
available for further understanding and information of the 
trainable mentally retarded: 

Granite Habilitation Center 
3605 South 380 I-ast 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Garfield School 
1838 South 1500 Cast 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Coluinbus School 
2530 South 500 East 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

American Fork Training School 
American Fork, Utah 

Salt Lake Association for Retarded Citizens 

2953 South 7th Fast 

Salt Lake City, Utah 84106 

Council for Kxcepjtional Chi Id r en 
1920 Association Drive 
Reston, Virginia 22091 
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Utah Division of Mental Fleaith 

119 East 2100 South 

Salt Lake City, Utah 84601 

Utah State Board of Education 
Special Educat ion 
University Club Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Primary Children's Hospital 
320 12th Avenue 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Children's Center 

1865 Medical Drive 

Salt Lake City, Utah 84112 

Easter Seal Workshop 
4868 South State 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Utah Speech and Hearing Center 
705 South 900 East 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Utah Association for the Prevention of Blindness, Inc. 
2033 South State 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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LEARNING DISABLED 



by C . W, Freston, Ph.D. 



DEFINITION 

Traditionally, school programs for handicapped children 
have identified and classified the children according to major 
handica[)S leadinq to placement into programs for the deaf, 
mentally retarded, blind or partially sighted. One result of 
the* tiirust toward a qualitative increase in services for the 
educationally handicapped has been the identification of a 
heteroi)onous population who do not fit into any of these 
catecjories, yet are unable to learn within the ordinary class- 
room. A mnemonic definition of this population states that 
these children "are not blind, yet they can't see (perceive), 
are not deaf, yet they can't hear (comprehend)." 

The conuTionality inherent in this population resides- in a 
significant in tra-ind i vidua l dif terence ; thus a discrepancy in 
ability serves as the primary distinguishing characteristic 
of children labeled as learning disabled. The emphasis on 
discrepant abilities within the individual precludes a clear- 
cut, universally accepted definition. Emerging from the 
plethora of definitions are certain commonalities which help 
to establish the parameters of this population. Each includes 
a statement of who these children are not (the exclusion 
clause) . Each is also talking about specific deficits in 
learning processes which result in developmental discrepancies 
or uneven development patterns (the disparity clause) . Some 
definitions get at possible causes (e.g., central nervous 
system dysfunction) . What is not explicitly stated in most 
definitions but has nonetheless been accepted is that these 
children require individual diagnosis and specific methods 
of remediation cjoared to their areas of deficit. 

One of the more recent definitions of learning disabilities 
occurs in Federal legislation. Public Law 91-230 (dated April 
13, 1970) which states: "The term 'children with specific 
learning disabilities' means those children who have a disorder 
in one or more of the basic psychological processes involved 
iji understanding or in using language, spoken or ^written, 
which disorder may manifest itself in imperfect ability to 
listen, think, speak, read, write, spell, or do mathematical 
calculations. Such disorders include such conditions as per- 
ceptual handicaps, brain injury, minimal brain dysfunction, 
dyslexia, and developmental aphasia. Such term does not include 
children who have learning problems which are primarily the 
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result of visual, hearing or motor handicaps, of mental retarda- 
tion, of emotional: disturbance, or of environmental disadvan- 
tage. " ; . 

- • ■ ■■ MaV.inq a di f Eijrentia 1 diaynosis of learninq disability and 
thus eliminatincj inclusion into other categories of exceptional- 
ity is done on the ''i3asis of two ' fundamental presumptions regard- 
inM this i)opulationi: generalized integrity and a deficiency in 
learning (Johnson ahd Myklebust, 1967). Historically there has 
bcun a population of children labeled mentally retarded who have 
been reclassified as learning disabled. In-dopth analysis of 
their abilities (as opposed to consideration of a global IQ 
score) has revealed that they did ,not possess the overall intel- 
lectual inferiority character istic, of the retardate; rather, 
they .exliibited a p. -tern of disabilities which, with proper 
remediation, allowed them to function at a near normal level. 
Children with learning disorders in... the perceptual, conceptual, 
language or academic ; subj ect areas tend maiiy times to haveo 
correlated behavior disorders of hyperactivity, lack of atten- 
tion and general maladaptive behavior. However, not all chil- 
dren with behavior disorders can be classified as having 
learning disabilities which require specific remediation. 
It should also be noted that there is ...-n an overlapping of 
handicapping conditionij of multiple involvement. In such 
cases, the children Denefit most if their learning dis^ility 
is treav.ed directly while classroom adjustment is provided 
for their other handicapping conditions (Kirk and Kirk, 1972). 



ETIOLOGY 

The causes of learning problems are not clear cut and 
easily identified. In this area there is a dichotomy between 
the medical profession, which is concerned with psychoneuro- 
logical etiology, and the educational profession, which is 
concerned with the behavioral correlates pertinent to class- 
room learning. The term "Learning disabled" is primarily an 
educational concept. According to Kephart (1967) the causes 
of learning disabilities seem to cluster into three major 
categories: brain injury (central nervous system dysfunction), 
emotional disturbance, and experience. 

Causes of brain-in ju^-y are the most we 11 -documented . They 
are usually divided into those occurring prior to birth (pre- 
natal) and after birth (post-natal). Maternal illness (e.g., 
German 'measles) during pregnancy, and the age of the parents 
(over 35) are examples of prenatal causes. The most signifi- 
cant perinatal birth injury is due to lack of oxygen (anoxia> . 
Some causes of anoxia are a difficult labor, congenital defects 
and the attendant exigencies of premature birth (e.g., oxycjen 
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control in an incubator) . Nervous system damage can occur 
after birth from head injuries, meningitis and toxic conditions 
such as lead poisoning. 

Emotional disturbance as the cause of a learning problem 
is likely to be the result of an emotional trauma which has 
been prolonged over a period of time, at least to the degree 
where there is interference with the funv. = ional relationships 
of the central nrrvous system. Behavior ..n such cases approxi- 
mates that resu." . ng from brain injury, (e.g., hyperactivity, 
explosivity, etc./ including disruption of the learning process 

Experience as a cause includes factors such as develop- 
mental lag and lack of environmental experience. A child who 
has not experience manipulating toys and writing materials will 
probably be lacking in the fine motor coordination expected of 
children entering kindergarten and first grade. Deprivation 
of auditory experience, that is usinq the tools (words) which 
culminate in logic and reasoniiitj powers, can cause a develop- 
mental lag in language use. Visual deprivation results frora 
lack of exposure to such visual aids as picture books, Experien 
tial deficits are not confined to any socio-economic group or 
nationality. 

Identification of the causes of learninq problems can be 
useful in the proper selection of remedial progra:' 5. Develop- 
mental information, ascertained from the parents, provides 
important clues to the etiology of the learning disability. 



INFORMAL METHODS OF IDENTIFICATION 

A broad knowledge of normal child de-'/elopment and an 
understanding of the processes involved in learning are essen- 
tial prerequisites to informal identification of learning 
disabled children. Incon si s Loi:c i es within an in i ividual ' s 
overall rate of development and level of abilities are the 
crucial clues in identification. :.ensitivity to the concerns 
expressed by those in daily contact with the child (specific- 
ally parents and teachers) yields important details directly 
leading to informal identification. For example, children 
with auditory problems are often characterized as "never pay- 
ing attention" and "never following directions." Or a chiVd 
who is hyperactive may be character ize(J as one who "won't con- 
centrate for more than a tew minutes." r^^^rhaps most distiirbincj 
to teachers are the children v;l:o don't .spend to their teach- 
incj techniques, despite modifications, .»nd can't learn to read 
although they appear norma 1 otherwise . 

Use of an informal questionnaire carf be of utmost help in 
distinguishing the Icarnin ; .iisabled child from his i^eer qrouf). 
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iiroad catCHjories used to elicit such information are: 

ii) Auditory Comprehension 'and Listening, e.cj., ability 
to follow directions and comprehension of classroom 
instruct ion ; 

(2) The Spoken Language, e.g., functional vocabulary and 
ability to recall words ; 

(3) Or i en tat ion, e.g., utilization of t ime concepts and 
spatial orientation; 

(4) Motor Developraent , e.g., gross motor and ability to 
man ipu la te tool s and ob j ec t s ; 

(5) Behavioral Characteristics, e.g., social acceptance, 
and reaction to responsibility. 



CHARACTERISTICS 

Characterist ics of learning disabled children can be most 
easily considered by arbitrarily grouping them into six cata- 
«-|cu"ies: 1) motor activity. 2) emotionality, 3) perception, 
4) syml)o I iza t ion , 5) attention and 6) memory. The categories 
arc not mutually exclusive; in reality, learning disabled 
children tend to dis^'ay behavior associated with several (and 
sometimes all) categories. Each of the characteristics will 
be considered as a separate entity although in practice there 
IS no clear-cut distinction. For exajnple, a hyperactive child 
usually has emotional involvements such as explosive behaviors 
as well as difficulties in attending. The following discussion 
IS adapted Crcn Myers and Uairjnill (1967); suggestions for fur- 
ther reading are given under Recommended Resources. 

(1) Disorders of Motor Actj.vity. 

There are four motor activity disorders associ- 
ated with learning disabilities: hyperactivity, 
hypoact i vi ty , incoordination , and perseveration . 
Hyperactivity , defined as excessive mobility, is the 
most common form of motor disability- In general 
such cli i Idrci^ are restless , inattentive , and have 
erratic behavior. This is perhaps one of the teacher' 
most consistent complaints about learning disabled 
children. Hypoactivity is defin(i*d as a lack of suf- 
ficient motor activity. The cliild is apt to be cjuiet 
and lethargic. Becaufjo of the lack of obtrusive 
classroom behavior, this disorder is seldom identified 

I ncoord ina t ic;n ha s tv;o pr iniary character is t ics : 
r.Iiysical av/kv/ardness and/or poor motor integration. 
It IS coiTimon 1 y f ou nd in learning d i sab led c [li Idr en . 

CP. 1 Icl r" P- v;h''-^ l^'i ve t h i s r^roblem exh i bi t such bchav ior s 



A. poor performance on tasks requiring a high 
degree of coordination such as running and 
skipping ; 

B. walking gaits which appear rigid and stiff; 

C. poor performance on tasks requiring fine 
motor skills such as drawing and writing; 

D. difficulties in balance and clumsy behavior 
in general . 

Perseveration is defined as the automatic and 
involuntary continuacion of behavior, Ic can occur 
in almost any expressive motor behavior such as 
speaking, writing or arawing. In speecli, a chi.ld may 
have difficulty shifting from one topic to another. 
In writing, a child may make an error, erase it, 
then make the same error again. In drawing, he may 
cover an enti re page with one color . 

(2) Disorders of Emotionality. 

Emotional instability is a frequently mentioned 
characteristic in the 1 iterature concerning brain 
dysfunction in children. The emotional ability 
associated with this syndrome often results in lack 
of self-control, impulsive behavior and v.emper tant- 
rums or ou tbu rst s having no apparent cause . 

(3) Disorders of PercetU.ion . 

Perceptual disturbances are characteristic of 
learn ing disabled children and can be defined as 
the inability to identify, discriminate and interpret 
sensations . The terms "decoding problem and "recep- 
tive difficulty" are used interchangeably to describe 
this problem. Behavioral correlates are inadequate 
reproduction of geometric forms, figure-ground con- 
fusion or letter reversals or inversions. Children 
exhibit synnptoms in several areas of perceptual dis- 
orders at one time . 

There is a quantity of literature indicating 
the importance of perceptual adequacy in concept 
formation; abstraction ability, and cognitive symbolic 
behavior. Early remediation is of prime importance 
to in i n ini i zo later academi c fa ilu::o . 

(4) Disorders Symbol izri t ion . 

S^nnboli/'.at ion is one of the highest forms c:)l: 
m o n t: a 1 a b i I i t y and involves both concrete and 
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•abstract reasoning. In the process of symbolization 
the brain integrates perceptions and memories and 
produces thought processes or chains. This process 
/ can be divided into receptive (decoding) and expres- 
sive (encoding) activities. Poor performance in four 
subdivisions of syi^bolization are most frequently 
found : 

A. Receptive-Auditory. This disorder resuJ.ts 
in poor understanding of spoken symbols, 
requests to repeat and confusion of commands 
or directions . 

B- Receptive-Visual. Children with this prob- 
lem are unable to' comprehend what they read 
and often subvocal ize . 

C. Expressive-Vocal. This problem results in 
a difficulty in formulating thoughts for 
speech - 

D. Expressive-Motor. This is concerned with 
the inability to write (dysgraphia) as well 
as produce nonvocal communication . 

Disorders in any of these areas can prevent attain-' 
ment of success in academic pursuits. 

( 5 ) Disorders of Attention . 

School success demands that a child be abl e to 
focus his attention at the appropriate time as well 
as move on to a new task when directed to do so. 
The problem of insuf f icient attention is labeled 
distract ibil ity , hyperawareness , or short attention 
span. The child may be unable to block out stimuli 
such noise from outside the ror or the buzzing 
of the neon 1 ights . 

(G) Disorders o:: Memory. 

Memory is a postulated process v;!iich is not 
directly observable. Disorders of memory involve 
Ji f f icul ty in the assimilation , storage and retr ieval 
of information. They may be associated with visual, 
auditory or other learning processes . Memory has a 
commanding influence on learning and disorders of 
memory frequently occur in conjunction with the other 
disorders mentioned above . 

The purpose of the delineation of the characteristics of 
learning disabled children is to give an idea of what thizi 
hetoroqenous po^uilcu: ion is like. Now that this has been 
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accomplished it is necessary to reiterate the basic fact about 
these children — each one has a different pattern of abilities 
and disabilities. Dr. Jeanne McCarthy, now at the University 
of Arizona, underscored this problem beautifully in her "Fif- 
teen-Ten Commandments of Learning Disabilities." Number 10 
states: 

Thou Shalt never again list a set of characteristics of 
children with learning disabilities. Thee are nov/ 
acutely aware of the fact that each child with a severe 
learning disability is idiosyncratic unto himself. 

This is a fitting note on which to end a discussion of this 
complex and challenging field. 
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LEARNING DISABILITIES 



By Betty D. Harrison, Ph.D. 



1. Legal Definition 

Children with a special 1 earning disability exhibit a 
disorder in one or more of the basic psychological processes 
involved in understanding or in using spoken or written 
languages. These may be manifested in disorders of listening, 
thinking, talking, reading, writing, spelling, or arithmetic. 
They include conditions which have been referred to as percep- 
tual disorders, brain injury, minimal brain dysfunction, 
dyslexia, developmental aphasia, etc. They do not include 
learning problems which are due primarily to visual, hearing 
or motor handicaps, to mental retardation, emotional distur- 
bance, or to environmental disadvantage (first annual report, 
National Advisory Committee of Handicapped Children, January 
31, 1968, p. 34, U. S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Office of Education). 

2. Practical Definition 

Children wich learning disabilities have a difficult time 
learning even when they want to, as contrasted with motivational 
or emotional problems wherein the child can learn if he will 
just put forth the effort. The pattern of performance may be 
very erratic with fluctuations from day-to-day, subject-to- 
subject, or word-to-word on a single printed page. Reading is 
usually the most noticeable deficiency area. A normal child 
may need up to 6 00 exposures to a singxe sight word in order 
to master that word to the immediate recognition level; a 
learning disabled child may need 1200, 1900, or possibly more 
exposures befqre he has mastered the word. And he is less 
likely to receive the practice and exposures than the normal 
child. The learning disabled child's problem may show up 
only in a few, readily identifiable situations, such as reading, 
or the problem may be so pervasive that it extends into all 
areas of his life and disrupts his social, physical, and 
emotional as well as intellectual activities. 

The exact etiology of a child's learning disability may 
never be known. Tests may reflect the erratic pattern of the 
child without really telling us why he is having the learning 
problem. Not even the EEC can detect all learning disabled 
children. While it is well to have as much medical, psychologi- 
cal, academic, and social information as possible on the child 
with suspected learning disabilities, treatment should not be 
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delayed until this information is gathered in its entirety. 
It is assumed that special learning disability children have 
some type of impairment to the central nervous system. When 
thn behavior of the child indicates that such an imptairment 
may exist, the child should be placed in an appropriate treat- 
ment program as soon as possible as the learning disability is 
likely to become more severe with age due to the emotional 
overlay which may develop as a result of repeated exposure to 
experiences of failure in the classroom as well as in the home 
situation. 

Learninc] disabled children, by legal definition, are 
assumed to have average or better intelligence. How-ver , test 
results may reflect thu disability rather than the actual IQ 
and should be interpreted by profile of performance rather than 
by global IQ scores. It is also " possible for a mentally 
retarded or blind child to have a learning disability as a 
secondary handicap. In many cases, the lack of progress shown 
by men*:ally retarded children in special classes may be due to 
failure to treat the secondary learning disability. In general, 
it is better to assume that a child has a learning disability 
and qive him the careful prograiuuiing recommended in a treat- 
ment program for learning disabilities children- In summary, 
a learning disability may occur as a secondary handicap to a 
mentally retarded, blind, hard-or-hearing , etc. type of child 
or it may occur as a primary handicap to a child with average 
o>: better intelligence determined by a profile of performance 
on tests such as the WISC, ITPA, etc. 

3 . Descriptors 

The ten characteristics most often attributed to the learn- 
ing disabilities child are 1) hyperactivity; 2) perceptual- 
motor impairments; 3) emotional liability; 4) general coordina- 
tion deficits; 5) disorders of attention; 6) impulsivity; 
7) disorders of memory and thinking; 8) specific academic 
disabilities; 9) disorders of speech and hearing; 10) equivocal 
neurological indicators such as soft neurological signs and 
electroencophaloqraphic irregularities such as an abnormal 
KV.G . 

4. Personal Criteria and/or Informal Methods for Identifying 
This Disabled Child 

OL)servationc;l checklists may be used by teachers and - 
observers. The merit in behavioral checklists is in compari- 
son with expectations for the child's age group. Inasmuch as 
the goal for most learning disabilities children is to return 
them to a regular classroom setting or to keep them in a 
regular classroom svjtcincj, a knowledge of the child's strengths 
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and • weaknesses in classroom and social behavior is very help- 
ful. The more specific the checklist, the more likely it will 
be helpful in planning the treatment program for the child. 
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5 . Character is tics 

(1) Behavioral — profiles on tests such as the WISC or 
the ITPA which show extreme highs and ■ lov;s and par- 
ticularly reflect average or better performance in 
some areas are extremely useful in identifying and 
planning for the child. A flat profile, particularly 
below the chronological ago of the child very seldom 
indicates a learning disabled child. The same is 
true with regard to measurement on standardized 
tests, whcih frequently shqw a wide range of ' scatter 
from basal to ce il ing and variable performance in 
different tasks at the same age level for the learn- 
ina disabled child. 

( 2 ) Academic-- the only common characteristic learning 
disability children have is discrepancy between what 
they should be able to do and what they are doing. 
This may be specific to the subject matter area-- 
some can do math but not reading whi le other s show 
the reverse. But almost all learning disability 
children have difficulty with spelling and an in- 
ability to relate sound symbol to printed symbol. 

(3) Functional Capacities--the same perceptual problems 
which interfere with academic achievement may also 
interfere with a child's social relationships. 
Sequencing problems make it difficult to participate 
in game situations; an accidental bump into somebody 
in the hall may be interpieted as an act of aggres- 
sion; a persevera t ive child may repeat all day his 
frustrations and teasing on the bus oii the way to 
school in the mornincj . Social problems must be 
treated the same as academic problems with specific 
proqr anmiing , 

6. Recommended Rosourcos for Additional Information 

( 1 ) For further u n d e r s t a nd i n q 

A, State Guides such as the Handbook for Parents 
and Teachers on Learning Disabilities by Polk 
County Board of Education , 112-116 Eleventh 
St., nes Moines, Iowa, 1970 of the Utah State 
Handbook for Loarning Disabilities available 
from Special Education Services. 

B. The Slow Learner Scries from Charles E. Merrill 
Publishing Company, 1300 Alum Creek Drive, 
Coluinbu s , Oh I o , 4 1216. 
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C- The^xtensive publication list available from 
Acadernic Therapy Publications, San Rafael, 
Califbrnia 94901. (Example: Building Spelling 
SkillsXin Dyslexic Children by John I. Arena) 

D- The Dimensions in Early Learning Series from 

DiTTi^nsiohs Publishing Co., San Rafael, California 
94903. ('l^xample: Arithmetic and Mathematics 
by Carl Bereiter) 

L'!. The Developmental Learning Materials, 3505 N. 

Ashland Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60657 (Example: 
Helping Children with Reading Disability by Ruth 
Edging ton) 

F, ^r-hc Children's House Magazine, P. O. Box 111, 
Caldwell, N.J. 07006. 

G. The pamphlet for parents by Margaret Golick 
(referenced through Association for Children with 
Learning Disabilities) 

H. Psychol ingu is tic Learning D isabilities : Diagnosis 
and Remediation by Samuel and Winifred Kirk, 
University of Illinois Press, 1971. 

I, Children with Learning Disabilities by Janet W. 
Lerner , Houghton Mifflin Company, 1971. 

J, The Remediation of Learning Disabilities by 
Robe'rt E. Valet t, Fearon Publishers , 1967 . 



CHECKLIST FOR CHILDREN WITH PERCEPTUAL OR 
PSYCHOMOTOR PROBLEMS 

Behavioral Description, general symptoms. 



Symptom 
HYPERACTIVITY 

HYPERKINESIS 
INCOORDINATION 



CRIPPLirslG OF 
EXTREMITIES 



M anifestation 

This child shows restlessness , inability 
to sit still or to stand without wiggling 
or squirming . 

He shows involuntary muscle movement; 

he cannot control muscular over-activity. 

He has awkward ,''j>rky movements, poor 
balance, difficulty with grasping, mani- 
pulation, small muscle coordination and 
clumsiness. This is often due to the 
concommitant fault of slow maturation. 

He shows limping , 1 imb favoritism, arm 
or leg weakness, v/ithorinq of limbs. 
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Symptom (cont.) Manifestation (cont.) 

CONVlJLSrONS These may be short (petit nial) or pro- 

longed (grand mal) sever muscular spasms, 
somet imes unconsciousness occurs . 



TALKATIVENESS He is guilty of consistent chattering 

and irrelevant conversation . Disorganiza- 
tion of sentences is often seen because 
he may lose sight of goals while talking. 

FLIGHTINESS Lack of steadiness is found in lihese 

children . 



EXPLOSIVE LAUGHTER Sudden, loud and uncontrollable laughter 

is frequently seen . 

ANNv^YING, TEASING The disturbing of others to gain atten- 
tion to himself frequently occurs. He 
may also do it to distract others from 
his deficiencies in academic areas . 



BLANKNESS 



Emotional Act ivi ty 



IMPULSIVITY 



Black-out spells of a few seconds dura- 
tion are not uncommon with the child 
v/ho has psycho -mo tor disturbances . 



Often he reacts without thinking and 
demands immediate attention. He must 
be helped tc develop inner controls on 
his behavior . 



EXCESSIVE REACTION^ He responds too quickly and too much to 

stimuli . 

ANXIETY He is overly v/orried, upset by failures, 

c 1 iny ing . 

INSECURITY Fie is in constant need of attention and 

encouragement . 

EXCITABILITY \ This is another type of over-response 

to St imul i or extreme over-react ion to 
normal stimulations . 



RAGE REACTION SudJo.n, explosive anger v/ith apparently 

little provocation . 

DAY DREW.ING He withdraws from reality and problem 

situations. 
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S ympto m (cont.) Ma nifestation (cont.) 

IRRITABILITY Me is touchy, cross and out of sorts. 

Learning and Lancjuacje 



DISTRACTABILITY 



SHORT ATTENTION 



CONFUSION 



RKT1:::."J'I0N 



PRESERVATION 



PI::RCEPTI0N- 
AUDITORY 



[M-:rception- visual 



Sl>EECll 



1"M::] MAN SHIP 



ARrTHMETIC: 



To chei'e children, all items have equal 
value and they cannot concentrate on 
any one thing . 

The child cannot work at aiiythiruj for a 
very long time and often docs not f inish 
tasks asked o £ him . 

This child misses the total concept 
(Gestalt) : ho often cannot figure out 
what is needed or wanted or what is 
go inq on . 

This child's ability to rorain informa- 
tion is poor, even for short items or 
bits of information . 

This is a, tendency to repeat an activity 
or phrase after the meaning and the pur- 
pose have ceased. 

He cannot distinguish isolated sounds 
against background noises . 

The child cannot see a whole or Gestalt 
against a distracting background. 

Stuttering, substitution of gestures and 
signs for speech, hesitant and slow 
speech . 

VJith these children, writing is poor 
because of defective muscular coordina- 
tion. It is cramped because of psycho- 
logical and physical restrictions and 
is irregu;' ar because he himself perceives 
the world about him in an inconsistent 
manner . 

Dif f ir:u 1 Lies with number concepts, 
number r..?tention and abstract figures 
are cora'i)(jn with those chi Idren . 
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S ymptom f cont . ) Mani festati on (cont . ) 

COLORING Usually the child cannot stay within 

lines due to the fact that'^he is unable 
to distinguish them from background 
material . 



READING AND 
WRITING 



Reversal of letters and words. , He must 
be taught to look at letters and words. 



IDENTIFICATION OF HEARING IMPAIRMENT 
by (^rant B. Bitter, Ed . 0 . 



Althoucjh hearing impairment is considered to be an "invis- 
ible handicap," which interrupts the learning process through 
deficiencies in language growth and development , severe educa- 
tional, social, intellectual, emotional, arjd psychological 
df-ficits can be prevented and/or minimized through early 
^'V^' ^1^' ' acle(]uatc and accurate diacinosis, treatment^ are , 
i\Ui\ oducation. Indeed, if the various dirnonsioiis of the child' 
CMW ironmont-- tht^ family, school, community, and ct\urc:h--are 
dynamic and supportive, hearing impairment of <iny magnitude 
neod not deter him from bef:omin(] functional, [)roductivo, and a 
f.u\\ piirt icipating citizen with the culture- 

Thureforc, to bettor understand wh.it heanncj im;>airmont is, 
and ^o be able to more adequately cope with uhe im^) I i c ^< t i ons 
thereof, the following informatics^ is [provided. 

1- General Knowledge About Hearing 

T he Hearing Proces s: Sound waves pass through the ear 
canal, beat against the eardrum, causing vibrations in the 
chain (ossicles) of three tiny bones in the middle ear. The 
third bono, the stapes or stirrup, is the smallest bone in the 
human body. It fits into a tiny window between the middle^ and 
inner ear. As the stapes moves, fluid in the inner ear carries 
vibrations into the canal of a delicate spiral structure^ the 
cochlea, where thousands of tiny sensory cells may be activated 
Movement of tiny liairs stimulate nerve fibers to generate 
electrical impulses which are carried through the auditory 
nerve to the bra]., fot interpretation. The whole middle ear 
is about as big as a green bean or pea seed; these three tiny 
bones could be placed on the tip of the little finger; the 
inner ear is evc^n much smaller than the middle ear,* Listening 
and talking are such an integral function of everyday living, 
throu-:h the process just described, that most people take hear- 
ing for granted and do not, therefore, always exercise wisdom 
in preserving it. 

^- Con serva tion of Human ilearincj a nd Nee d for Services 

It is estimated tliat 15 million Americans have some degree 
of hearing impairment including 3 million children . From 
250,000 to 300,000 persons in America are considered to be 
deaf--those for v.^Iiom the auditory mechanism is extremely limit- 
ed. In the United States and those areas of the world for 
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which we have data, son.e 3.5 
dren have some degree of: 
accident, noise {)revontio- 
important parar-^eters cr? h 



ic of school-age chil- 
s . Therefore , disease , 
iiation are obviously 
.'Tvat ion . 



S[jecia list 3 



The professionals who are concerned with the conservation 
and utilization of hearing include: the o tolog i s t , an M.D. who 
specializes in the diagnosis and treatment of the ear; the 
otolaryngologist , an M.D. who specialises in care of the ear, 
nose", and throat ; the a udio le gist who specializes in liearing 
testing and hearing aid eval- aV ions in regard to the nonmedical 
asi^ects of hearing disorders. The trained educato r cvf the deaf 
and the regular classroom teacher with the supportive help of 
the interdisciplinary team, including the e ducational a udiolo - 
gist, the strari stician , speech or hearing clinic ian , the 
acad'emic tutor , the social worker , the nurse , the doctor, 
school counselor , psychologist , and parents are important 
team members who participate in the organization and implement- 
ation of diagnostic and educational programs and evaluations. 

De 1: ini t ions 

Hearing I mpairment is a generic term which refers to 
children who have any de:jree of hearing loss (slight, mild, 
moderate, se ere, profound). The audiometrir assessment is 
identified by a uni t ^j::alled the decibel (ab) v/hich is defined 
as the intensity of 'sound as determined hv tiv^ pre^^sure of 
sound waves--based on the measurements as approved by the 
International Standards Organization (ISO) . 

Thus, hearing impaired children refer co those who have 
been diagnosed by a specialist as having a slight hearing loss 
of 27 db or more, ISO Standard; to those who have been diagnored 
as having a profound hearing loss o:' 01 db o^- more (ISO refer- 
ence) . 

Hard of Hearing children refer to those whose primary 
source for~the development of speech and language comes through 
the auditory channel and whose sense of hearing is functional 
with or without the hearing aid. However, the use of amplifica- 
tion may be very beneficial. 

' children are those whose primary source for thc^ 

dev'.^lopment of spe'ech and languacj urof ic i ency is received 
through the sense of vision; howc/er , tne sense of vision is 
complemented by competent use of tactile, kinesthetic and most 
impolrtant, th<_: auditory sense, which enhance listening and 
talking skills. Recent advances in prescriptive hearincj aid 
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tiiv; ..lionu w'tli r\; i n>;>nis.Tit. i r-. .ilk: lo-'ie c r i t: 



Of f or inc; 



equipment aio 



inucnMn:-at:'«r a- va : a.:, • s ir i, deaf in utiliz.inq 
r^>si.lurl l-.oariiK;. 

. ■■^■■■^^ :■.•<•!■•.'>■ i;;,. i . IS;.' iul i nar v Loam in the dj^uj- 

'\ 'it:ari;M ini[;,:i rn,cnr ;;,u:;;; ho v-,.. caul i... us in do 1 ini i t inq 
l'--"-!,..! i.;,t„-n -ii',..-.t t(; av ad tha tyranny of riqid 
^--i'' o-'Lvi r . '.'■.'LMnti tat IV..' ii.ua si iremon t .s in 
H ' •■>'•;'•"'' J'V fho qualitative, terms of type of 

-''.i''' ('! 1.-:: :)r., .s[)(.,jcii d: -..M- iniination scores, ,ind 
V' "''.'-'^ :ii'^tior.-a rnily .is imriortant parameters in thn 

uiaqnocif.io and r . • aca t i < ra i process) . 'dach chi]_d_'s potential 
!nus_t i.e a ssesH cJ i ndivj du_d 1 1^ on the basis o"f 'not only deqroc 
J"?.^' tY£e c;_t los_s out a_cK (^_f onset, intcUTa^^, "pi^F'" 
^^.^'.^ii ^-V' ' ^'^'^ -IV-" c-ducatTon becjjns, gua-lity of toachlnq, 

tamijy, church, sc_|iool , c ^miTi u n 1 1 TT- "-T?^d^3d7 a 
'"Hii-iLt.^l'.'-: of l^}y^^^93l^±i- and enVT ronme ntal condl"t"T^ mu^w 

•■■■1-^^ as;x;ct-: oF the ^TiriT<50bna I^-^hnii^' ISusT "be 
wo 1 q hod c a r l' f u .'. 1 y . 

Principal types :>:' li,.-ai-i n^.i [nq)airment 

. . ^'2'l'-r^L^"!- c^Y.^- : hearincj resultinq from any dvsfunction 

ca _tn..^ outer and. 'or through to the middle ear. The primary 
otfect IS a loss of loudness. Percept . n of sound is restored 
with an_^increas(j loudness. Loss of hearino ni-y varv from 
"'-1-'- (-7 to 40 db, Standard) to moderate (56 to 70^db, ISO 

SLanoarciy and ra.-cly exceeds 70 db (ISO) throucih the speech 
t rcqu(jn(-y ran.'c . Medical treatnu.Mit including surqery may often 
^y''^-<';<' ^r :;ianif icantly reduce this kind of' hearing loss. 
I'^-arir. .lids arr' ucnorally very useful. 

Ser'.so r i -noLi ral (rjorceptivo or nerve impa i rmei '. ) : loss 
ot i\>-av:,- resultinq frtjm a dysfunction of the inner ear. 
Speech a. y.iencies affcctincr the c larity and intelli g ibi]' i tv 
or speecn .re affected. Tiv .- loss" may vary from sliqht to ^ 
prorouna {'Jl db or more, ISO Standard). There is no' satisfac- 
tory response I.e. medical treatment at present. The use of the 
hcirinq aid m.ry be very helpful; early identification, diagnosis 
and education are of prime significance. Sensor i -neura 1 and 
conduct! vi: i..'S.se;; tre<iuen>tly occur together. 

'^'-PJ:£fli- b'ipa • riyont : results from a dysfunction along the 
patliways o •' th... brain rrom th..' brain stem to and including the 
cerebral corto;-:. '"his impaiimont may be highly complex and 
friMiuoiitly involves the symbolic processes of the mind in terms 
Oi recejitivf ..md exjiress ive laruiu.igo. 

.Mental r-, t.a, rdat ion , learning d. i sab i bi t io s , behavioral dis- 
order:-,, ei.>i !<.•;. ;-y, cerebral i>alsy, visual impairmer.t and other 
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disorders rr.av also bo found m combination with }\eariny impair- 
ment , 

Etiqio.;j (causal factors): Ccwuv diseases includinq virus 
infcccTrrMrs r"sucli as measles, Gerniai: m, <iSies (rubella) , scarlet 
fever, mumps,- w^. ^..pinq couqh, meninqitis frequently cause liear- 
inq impairmo!-: • ^ he sensor i-neural type. Inflammation of 
the middle ea. as otitis mcKUa is also . y common 

cause cd heai .-^i N.vss. In' add i t "ion 7 otosc 1 or- (a S[)onqy- 

liki' iiias:^ that qrows around the stapes, locate^ n the middle 
ear) causes hearii^q pioblenis. Forciqn objects (peas, insects, 
excessive wa: , etc.) that qet into the outer ear canal may 
cause temporary loss. Injury and accidents such as blows to 
the ear, skull fractures, md conditions which cause intense 
pressure may alsc^ • camaq^ . Certain medicines and antibiotics; 
(aspirin and qu'iin ■ persons sensitive to them, and kana 
mycin, dihydrosL'. rp<t( ^ : i ) may cause loss of hearing. Sus- 
tained sound of 80"o:.) > jels and above over a long period of 
time may induce hearinq impairment, particularly in the higher 
frequency areas. Radiat^Lon exposure, and Meniere's disease 
(diz-^^iness , nausea, ringing in the ears), as well as presbycusis 
(wb.ich is hearinq loss due to aqinq) are other factors which 
a : t ec t hearinq . 

If hearing; impairment of any degree is suspected because 
e: any causa] factors, prompt medical, audiological , and 
-Hiuca t lonal assessments are imperative in determining the 
immediate ami lonq-ranqc needs of the hearing impaired child. 

^ ^ ^}L11! ^J:93 L '^1^1 :. ing Impai r ed Child 

The beliavior of the hearing impaired child is frequently 
eescribed as follows: "Won't listen. Hears when he wants to. 
Can't talk plainly. Shy; backward; withdrawn; timid; a bully; 
talks loud; day dreams; seems to favor one ear over another; 
slow; never finishes work; non-cooperative on the schoolgrounds . 
Can see if ho watclies me work; is careless; lazy, poor reader; 
mixed up, incomplete senterices m written composition and oral 
expression, unusually attentive, or unusually bored. It should 
be remember(xJ that thes'.' descriptions are only symptomatic 
indicators of beliavioral differences. If hearing loss is sus- 
pected, referrals should be made to the appropriate specialis"t. 

Infer ru • 1 1 C r i. t e r i. a f or I_d e t j. fi'd^iv-J_ j lear iikj Problems 

Any of the following symptoms may resu^ from other kinds 
of deficits singularly or m combination with hearinq impair- 
ment. Their presence, however, ought to be considered as suf- 
ficient cause for an auditory s.s^-^ssment : 
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(1) If the child has a history of respiratory infections, 
includinci oar trouble. 

(2) If ho favors one car over another in locating the 
source of sound. 

(3) - If he benins to slur and/or omit consonant sounds 

(4) If he is constantly watching the face of the speaker. 
(:>) If he does not pay attention to the activities of 

the class. 

(G) If his oral and wr i ^ n conununicat ion becomes discon- 
nected , con fused , mi ,\-d up . 

(Vj If there is a notice :ble chanqe in voice qu.ality; 

if the child ceases to talk very much and increases 
in jnusual us..^ of cjestures in communication. 

C\ 1 a_r a c t e;_r i st ies 

The hearing impaired child is generally more, like his hear- 
ing peers than unlike them. If an auditory deficit is the only 
disorder, the child may be average or normal in height, weight, 
neural-motor functions , and intelligence. His potential capac- 
ity and ability--intel ligence, language fluency, psychological, 
social and emotional stabili ty--when compared with his actual 
functioning may range from age-level expectancy and performance 
and above, to a 2-to-7 year deficit, depending on his physio- 
loqical condition and the ad equacy o_f h_i_s environment. 
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I mplic ations of Heari ng Impairmen t and Educational Meed s 
Classification of Effect of Hearinq Loss 



Heariiuj Loss 
TiSO Reference; 

SLIGHT LOSS 
(27-40 db) 



on Speech and Language 



May have difficulty hearing 
faint sounds. Will experi- 
ence no inconvenience gener- 
allv in school situations. 
Will probably have no defec- 
tive speech as a resulc of 
hearina loss. 



Proanosis of Educational Neods 



Regular class involvement ; 
favorable seatina and lighting 
desirable. May benefit from 
hearing aid. Vocabulary build- 
ing highly desirable in meaning- 
ful contcx" of school subjects. 



MILD LOSS (Marginal, 
(41-55 db) 



CD 



MODERATE LOSS (marked) 
(55070 db) 



Unaer stands conversational 
speech at a distance of 3-5 
feet (face to face) . May 
miss as much as 50% of class 
discussions if voices are 
faint or speaker's face is 
not \' ible. May show limit- 
ed VOu abulary and some speech 
differences i.f loss is in 
high frequencies. 

Conversation must be loud 
(understanding at a distance 
of 3 feet) . May not under- 
stand what is said in group 
'V.scussions . May have defec- 
cive speech if child ha:^ high 
frequency loss (s, z, sh, ch, 
j, substitution of t and d 
for k & g, etc.) . May have 
difficulty in language 
expression. Limited vocab- 
ulary. 



Care^u] educational planning 
implementation and follow-up is 
essentia"' in the regular class- 
room. Speech-reading helpful; 
use individual hearing aid. 
Speech training and vocabulary 
development helpful; speech 
assistance and conversation 
needed . 



Needs meaningful social experi- 
ence with peers and teachers. 
Needs hearing aid, auditory 
training , special assistance in 
language and speech, vocabulary 
I development, speech-reading, 

reading, writing, etc. Favor- 9,52 
able seating; may need special 
class assignment if hearing 
Clinicians, academic tutors and/ 
or other support personnel are 
not available. 
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SEVERE LOSS 
(71-90 db) 



PROFOUND LOSS (e-treirie) 
(91 db or create':) 



May hear voice at several 
inches from the ear. Hears 
loud noises at soiiie distance 
horns, airplanes, dogs bark- 
ing. Speech and language 
does not develop spontaneous- 
ly. Voice may cr niay not 
have good quality. May dis- 
criir.mate between vowels but 
not consonaiits at close 
range. Without constant 
language and speech experi- 
ence, there may be deteriora- 
tion. Voice may sound 
different. 



May hear loud shout one inch 
from ear.. Responds to vibra- 
tions—loud noises. Speech 
and language does not develop 
spontaneously. Relies on 
vision rather than hearing 
for comm.unication; without 
constant usage, speech and 
language may deteriorate. 
Voice may sound different. 
With new developments in the 
refineirient of the hearing 
aid, and audiometric equip- 
raent, and meaningful use of 
residual hearing, many of 
these children are develop- 
ing listening, thinking, and 
talking skills which are 
greatly expanding iheir in- 
tellectual, educational, and 
social horizons. 



Speech, language, auditory 
training; use of hearing aid. 
Speech readir,:, reading, writ- 
ing, speaking are essential. 
Constant stL-nulation by peers 
and family m educational and 
social settings; may need spec- 
ial educational experience with 
trained teacher of the deaf if 
not well integrated in public 
school. Selection must be :aade 
carefully at all levels to 
assure the best educational 
opportunity, Family education 
and support essential and with 
help C'f resource personnel. 

Child s^: jIg have best educa- 
tional, social opportunities 
avnlabie. Emphasis is on all 
.lanauage skills, auditory train- 
ip':: concept development, speech- 
rertuing, speech, reading, and 
writing. Qualified teachers of 
the deaf are needed either in 
special class settings of as 
resource persons i sometimes 
called speech and hearing clin- 
icians, academic tutors) to the 
regular classroom, teacher. Con- 
tinues appraisal of educational 
needs in regard to the most ap- 
propriate methods of comjnunica- 
tion must be made. Constant 
association with hearing peers 
and family in social and community 
settings are invaluable. 
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References: State of Utah 



University Utah 

Department of Specia l !■ duco i -.v:i 

2 13 A MP'' 

Salt u:- .-• city , Ut.;ii 8 i ^: 
Phone: i>81-84 4 2 

Utah School for the Deaf 
84(, 20t.h Street 
Oqden, Utah B4 401 

Phone: (Ooclen) 399-^)63^ {Salt Lake) 3G4-G]81 

Utah State Board of Education 

Spec ia 1 Educat ion 

136 University Club Buildinq 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

Pho-.c: 328-5982 

Utah State Board of Health 
Speech and Audiolo^y 
44 Medical Drive 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Phone: 328-6175 

Utah State University 

Department of Comnmnication Disorders 
Loqan, Utah 
Phone: 752-4100 

Briqham Young Universit;^ 

Department of Communication Disorders 

Provo, Utah;. 84601 

Phone : 374-1211 

S pecial Proje cts 

Project NEED (Facilitating the Integration of Hearing Impaired 

Children into Regular Public School Classes) 
Department of Special Education 
r:4 2 18 a MBH 
University of Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84112 
Phone: 5B1-:U42 or 58 1-8460 

Project NEED (Facilitating the Integration of Hearing Impaired 
Children into Reqular C lassrc)onis ) is entering its third and 
final year (funded by BEH) . Daring this year (1973-74) , the 
major concentration of the project staff is the production of 
the intervention material to be in the form of sound filmstrips 
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and pamphlets. This material is to aimed at helping the 
regular classroom teacher prepare for the hearing impaired child 
in the regular classroom. This training package, or Systems 
O.N.E., (orientation to the normal environment) will first be 
produced in prototV[-;o form, f ield-testod , revised, and produced 
in its final form. In addition to producing this [)ackage for 
use, Project NKEO is revising A Review of the Literature Per - 
taining to the In tegration of Excep t ional Chi Idren into Regula r 
School Classrooms for dissemination. An additional printing 

of Integ rati on of the Hearing Impaired: Kd ucat i onal I s su es 

made this report available tc^ interested persons throughout the 
Uni. L(M.i States. 

Project SKI-III (I'lariv Identification, Parent Homo Project) 
Utah School for tlio i:)eaf 
846 20th Street 
Oqden, Utah 84 401 
Phone: 399-2702 
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THE VISUALLY HANDICAPPED CHILD 
by Ru^^^ n. Craig, M.A. 
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L/ vi y a 1 Def init _i o n 

The tc^m 'visually handicapped" is applied to indi^/iduals 
with a wifle r^nqe of visual disability, from total byindness 
to a iiuich .S(>voro limitation. A p-orsun is "legally blind" 

(-Ml ! ic icMit 1 y (Jisablud to b(» cut il led to t:crtain lecj£l allow- 
aiu-L\'0 il his visual acuity as measured ori Lhe Snellen chart 
is 20/200 or less in the better eye, with the best possible 
corrective lenses. This means that, at best, he can see from 
a distance of twenty feet what the person with "normal" vision 
can see from two hundred feet. An individual also qualifies 
as iecjallv blind if his field of vision is severely restricted, 
even though what vision he has is better than 20/200 . Wi^.h 
"pinhole" or "tunnel" vision, for example, an individual can 
see objects only when they are directly in front of him, and 
may be able to read only a word or two with each fixation of 
his eyt^s, 

A person is usually considered "partially seeinq" if his 
vision is between 20/70 and 20/200. Children have tradition- 
ally been assiqned to special ciasses or to the case load of 
the itinerant or resource vision spec iali s,t ' i f their vision 
falls within this range. If vision is known to be deteriorat- 
ing, or if there are other complicating factors such as chronic 
illness — diabetes, for example — a child may be included in a 
special education program for the partially seeing when his 
vision is still 20/60. 

Pr ac t ica 1 De f i n i t ijon 

For many years ophthalmologists felt that all children who 
were legally blind should learn to read braille, for fear of 
damaging the residual vision if print reading were attempted. 
Research into the effects of the use of the eyes in cases of 
very low vision has completely reversed medical opinion on this 
point. Doctors now feel strongly that no damage is done to 
eyes with low vision by using them for reading or any other 
near vision tasks, and that legall y blin_d children who can pos~ 

^c^rn to read print shoTTlcI do s^. "Near vTsTon'TaiFs may 
cause Fatigue more quickly'ln such cases than when vision is 
normal, and periods of rest from close work should bo encouraged, 
but use of the eyes should not be restricted except under doc- 
tor's orders in rare cases, even if the individual must hold a 
book at the end of his nose in order to read it. 
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When tliis advice is followed, many legally blind children 
become print readers, sometimes with the aid of large print 
books or with maqnifier- different types prescribed for them 
by a LOW Vision Aid Cli uch as the one operated in connec- 

tion with Utah State Sei -^s for the Visually Handicapped in 
Salt Lake City. These children then fit the educational defin- 
ition of the partially seeing child: one who has a visual 
limitation severe enough that he needs some special materials 
and some special teaching procedures, but whose chief avenue 
of learning is vision. For educational purposes, only the 
child who must use braille as his reading medium is considered 
'M;l iud. " 

Over a period of years the pattern of causes of blindness 
changes. Medical control of infectious diseases V.as greatly 
reduced the incidence of visual impairment caused by them, 
but they must still be included in any listing of etiology. 
Accidents, many of them preventable, continue to be an 
important cause of visual disability at all age levels. Many 
cases of impairment, especially in infants, must still be 
listed "cause unknown." Hereditary conditions are responsible 
for an appreciable number of cases of blindness. One of these 
is retinitis pigmentosa, which, while inherited, usually only 
begins to affect vision in the teen or young-adult years, and 
then progressively robs the individual of his sight, leaving 
him ultimately with little or none. (Adjustment problems of 
a high schooT * udent with this condition can be severe.) 

Congenita, cataract is another cause of blindness in school 
children, and also congenital glaucoma, both less responsive 
to medical intervention in children than when they develop in 
middleaged or elderly adults. 

Diabetes plays an increasingly significant role amona the 
causes of visual disability, and is expected to be the greatest 
single cause in this country within a ^^ery short time. It 
occurs primarily among adults and the >d, however. 

Birth defects, including those caused by maternal rubella 
(German measles during the early months, of pregnancy) account 
for most of the cases in infants of multiple defects including 
blindness. The development of a rubella vaccine will certainly 
reduce the incidence of visual impairment from this disease. 

I n formal Methods for Ident ifying the 
vTsual ly Imp aired Child 

It is important for the teacher of a visually handicapped 
child who has some useful vision to realize that there are 
many different types, as well as degrees, of residual vision, 
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and that: these will effect the child's readinq of books and 
the chalkboard; and his response to all visual tasks. Some 
children have the "pinhole" vision already mentioned. Some 
have no cer^tral vision and reqister visual sensations only on 
the periphery of tl\e visual field, which never provides clear 
imayes. Some have general dimness of vision from cataracts, 
othc^rs havj [)atches of more or less clear vision amonq irregular 
blind spots. If a child tilts and turns his head when looking 
at objects, he may be tryiny to find a clear spot on which to 
focus the imaye. The observant teacher may notice such manner- 
isnij; and realize that a child, has a visual problem even before 
his difiabilily has been detected through formal vision screen- 
ing . 

Other behaviors and symptoms which might lead parents or 
teachers to suspect poor vision include habitual • swollen, 
red-rimmed or crusted eyelids, bloodshot or watery eyes, fre- 
quen sties; headache, dizziness or nausea following close 
visual work; complaints of double vision or burning eyes. It 
must be remembered that the partially seeing young child does 
not know how other individuals see and may have no idea that 
his own vision is subnormal. Frequent stumbling over low 
objects, difficulty in estimating distances as shown in game 
situations, or inability to distinguish colors may alert adults 
to such a child's visual limitation. Ti;e myopic (near-sight :) 
child often avoids ball games because he cannot see the ball 
ccMninct in time to catch or hit It, and prefers quiet, perhaps 
solitary activities, often reading. The severely hyperopic 
(far-sighted) child, fortunately relatively rare, may become 
rt.^stless after periods of close eye work, and is sometimes 
idcMitified by this characteristic. 

F o rjii a I Vj^s^on _S c r e r \ i n^ 

i-ivery school district should provide a carevul vision 
screening of all school children every year, and should encour- 
age the screening of pre-school children so that correctable 
visual defects are discovered and remedied before children 
enter school. Instructions for accuiate administration of 
screening tests and assistance with establishing a • "reening 
program may be obtained from the National Society for Preven- 
tion of Blindness or a state affiliate such as the Utah 
ScxMcty f(jr Prc^ven t ion of Blindness. After screening, good 
fol low-u[) px ocoduros must be implemer'/ ed . 

C 1 1 ajr «-]^ t c^r i s 1 1 c: s 

There arc no spec: i ic behavioral , physical or intC'Mortual 
characteristics that may be said to be inherently associated 
with blindness or visual disability. Social problems, delayed 
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physical development, emotional difficulties and even apparent 
mental retardation may arise from lack of stimulation in the 
home environment, from restrictions placed on activity by fear- 
ful parents, from the attitude of sighted neighbors, peers and 
associates toward the blind child; but none of these, in the 
absence of discrete additional impairments, should be considc 
essential characteristics of a blind child. The range of 
intelligence in blind children has been found to be very clo::- 
to the normal curve, perhaps a little heavy on the low end of 
the scale. Early support and assista'^ce to parents, and educa 
tion to change the attitude of the general public toward bl:nd~ 
ness can greatly reduce the incidence of most of the undesir- 
able traits sometimes associated with blindness or low vision. 

The true limitations whxch poor vision imposes lie in the 
reduction of sensory input to the cerebral cortex and the result- 
ing difficulty in forming accurate mental concepts,, and in 
interference with freedom of mobility. Parents and educators 
must help the child to learn through senses other than vision, 
or, in the case of the partially seeing child, in addition to 
vision, providing auditory, tactile, kinesthetic, olfactory and 
gustatory experiences in the home and school. Independence , in 
moving about, if encouraged early, will lead in later years to 
effective travel with a cane or guide dog or one of the elec- 
tronic devices now* being developed. 

The intelligent visually handicapped child does not need 
changes in his school curriculum so much as changes in the 
materials with which he works: braille or large print books 
and writing materials, supplementary lighting where needed, 
tactile maps and diagrams, records and tapes for auditory work. 
Many of these special materials are suppli-ed without cost 
through the federally funded quota system of the American 
Printing House for the Blind or through the regional branch 
of the Library of Congress, Division for the felind and Physic- 
ally Handicapped. i le library which serves all of the inter- 
raountain states' is located in Salt Lake City at 2150 South 300 
West, Suite #16. 

The functional potential of a blind individual without 
additional handicaps is usually limited primarily by the atti- 
tudes of society toward him rather than by his impairment. Job 
opportunities are often restricted because of lack of adequate 
vocational training centers and refusal of employers to con- 
sider hiring a blind v/orker. There are many vocational and 
Piofession^l fields in which a blind individual can function 
successfully, and his interpersonal relations and social poten- 
tial arc not necessarily limited because his visK.n is. If 
other impairments do exist, the individual's functional capaci- 
ties must be assessed after careful diagnosis of al] handicapping 
conditions and consideration of all remaining capabilities. 
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Reco rrm iended Rcso urcos for Additional Information 



A book and two pamphlets which should be helpful to the 
regular classroom teacher who has a visually handicapped cliild 
in- her class are: 

Teaching the Visually Limited Child, by Viiginic: K. 
Bishop, published by Charles C. Thomas, Springfield, 
Illinois, 

''■'VUl'. ViyuuHly Hand ic.ippod Child riL iloiiie and School," by 
John Walker- Jorums, lUirtMU cjI liducation for Lhc Ilandicap- 
l)cd, published by Lhv 'J . vS / Depar Lrnunt of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Superintendent of nooumenL.s, U.S. (Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 

"Handbook for Teachers of the Visually Handicapped," by 
Grace D. Napier and Mel W. Weishahn, second printing 
provided and distributed by the Instructional Mater;" als 
Reference Center for Visually Handicapped Children, 
American Printing House iur the :3lind, 1.839 Frankfort 
Avenue , Louisville , Kentucky . 

In Utah, assistance to parents and educators of visually 
im[)aircd children may be obtained by v;riting: 

Consultant for Programs i'oi- the Visually Impair.'jd, 
State Department of PuLlic Instruction, lOr^O IJnivsers i t: v 
Club Buildincj, ] 30 Kast South ^remple. Salt Lake Cit^', 
Utali. 

This source will refer the client to other resources-~s tate , 
regional, national and private--for rill types of services and 
addi t ion a 1 in forma t i r)n . 
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SPEECH AND HARD OF HEARING 



by Mae Taylor 

S|)ccH:h and lancjuatjo rehabilitation is provided for those 
si lulrril :; ill the {hiIjHc schools whose speech or language is so 
I a r- brlow slandard or is so f:ar from acce[;table normal speech 
or I ,.iaini<i()c^ Iduit it calls undersirable attention to itself or 
impcd(^s educational or social eEficioncy. 

Rcl^abi Li tat ive help is provide'd "those students whose hear- 
inq loss is not severe enough to require program placement in 
a class for the deaf but who need the additional help of an 
itinerant or resource teacher to help them succeed in a regular 
classroom. i:xce[:>t for a moderate to a sometimes severe hearing 
loss, the child is othc:rwise generally mentally and physically 
adoqUii I . 

Speech and hearincj liandicaps may take the form of various 
behav ioral mani f estat ions : 

L. Articulation Difficulty: the defective pronunciation 
oE specific sounds witi^in the language {example: R, L. S, TH 
sounds). Such defective articulation may have a variety of 
causes : 

(1) Poor speech model for the child to imitate 
either in the home, play, or school setting. 

(2) Reduced motor control of the tongue due to 
motor damage (cerebral palsy and other congenital 
motor problems or to a partial paralysis caused 
by ticcident or surgery) . 

(J) A hearing problem, either perceptive or recep- 
t ive , whicl^ may cause ti^e child to hear the 
sounds o f speech inaccurately and therefore 
ho rejir educes them inaccura tel y . 

(4) Delayed physical, social, mental, or em.otional 
development associated w i tJi the child's overall 
(.] rowth pattern . 

(r>) Poor discrimination ability, thereo/ resulting 

in the child's inability to bo^ aware of articula- 
tory inaccuracies. ThxS, tlierefore, hinders his 
ab L 1 i ty to inon i tor his own speech wi rn accuracy . 

{ (i) Poor auditory memory . Inabil ity to retain audi- 
torial ly the sounds of speech which results in 
inabil .i t \' I . o r e \ > i. o d u c e 1 1^ e m c • o r r e c 1 1 y wit h c on- 
s i s tcMicy . 
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(7) Other physical abnormalities. Such physical 
problems as tonyue-tic wherein the tip of the 
toncjuc is tightly attached to the bottom of the 
mouth. Althouqh rarely a severely handicapping 
condition, it can cause art.icula tory deficiency. 

(8) Dental malocclusions may cause articulation de- 
ficiency since these cause a misplacement of the 
articulators required i^. the accurate production 
of a specific sound. "Articulators" refers 

pr marily to tonyue, teeth, palate and lips. 

2. Speech and language probleais associated with hearing 
loss: Since the correct production of sounds of our speech is 
a U.MiMUrcl ability, and is primarily dependent upon imitation, 
it can be seen that the ciiild who is deaf or severely hard of 
hear in ] will likely have severe speech and language deviations. 
i:a(Mi separate sound of speech must bo taught individually and 
the cji'ammer, synta.x, vocabulary, and mul^tple definitions within 
our language must be taught separately and individually. Usual- 
ly si^eech is morc^ :;everely impaired as he severity of hearing 
loss increases. The rearing impaired child needs consistent 

h. j][) from a hearing person acting as monitor, so that he may 
continu<illy maintain the quality of speech production as well as 
ui^qrado the (jual ity of articulation. 

3. Languacjc deficiency: A defieioncy in the communica- 
tion process, which may involve speaking, writing, listening 
and/or thinking. Such deficiencies may reflect 1) an inability 
to understand or handle the (jromriat iu- .structure of our 
lan'-juaqe; 2) a reduced voccUju lav y up i^-r stand ing and/or output; 
3} association of auditory symbc^lh^^ 'W the inability to relate 
spoken words in a nieanin^:; f u 1 way - -'Mt a spoken message is 
und<.-i stoud ; A) di* 1" ll' iency in verbal pr ' - s i cmi or an inability 

i . : > i; \j r s i d u a s v ^ • i ' i j a 1 1 y . 

4. Speech problems a s sor; i ,i te- 1 with emoticjaal problems: 
The rn(j:-a notabb.' speerM) probl^..'m v/xtti a la imary emotional base 
1.:; that, 'j f s tu 1 1*:; r' .1 ng . S t u t ti.* r 'i Pii ' cf.^-i i. s t s (jf repetitions, 

hi '5; i ta t i 'jhs , and prol onua t i.ons in sr^^jtMi. If the child does 
not Sf.M.'iii to be awar*' of his S[)oec:h and exhibits no anxiety or 
f>hysi<:ai sti'utiaU-, th'jn his P)tutt^?ring is said to be "{primary" 
and truatinent. is nc.^t generally rt.'e-.jmnu.'n.led , especially at an 
oarly ago. Howcrvo^r, stuttinring l;f..'c« )mcs "secondary" wh :}n the 
S[)eakr*r c.-vLdoi^ces awareness of ins ri' >n f luene it^es and reacts to 
tiieiii by a t temp t -i nq to in(.)dify, av<i]d, or "iiiJe" them. Theories 

[;(; the causL- ''f s t u t te i" i ivj v.ir^e ' '..t " r a 1 1 y , it is considered 
to ihiV'.' .in (.Tiir.t i fjjKj ] l,;ap>e wliieh :iiia}-){ i'e*late'J t.o problems 

in r-j 1 .J t. .1 ry^nsh i p::> v;i.tli family, p".')- \, ' ^ aherf;. Othc-i' tht.'ori'-:: 
'■-ffer' ■/ iri'.)iis "i-.iMSi.';:- . " St. i.i t: t. ' i; ; i i:;ual ly c,'erif:; i de ](m 1 t^e 

a '.-\\'v:\>t' >:\ e; i ; - r ' -l. i > 'rii iMth^a : ;i a i prol-b.TP in and f itself. 
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There is a higher correlation between speech and language 
difficulties occurriny in children who have other exceptional- 
ities than is generally found in the "normal" school population. 
Children with physical handicaps, mental handicaps, or emotional 
handicaps will shov; a higher percentage of comjuunicat ion dis- 
orders. Many oducablo mentally retarded children need special 
speech and/or language help and most trainable mentally retarded 
children will need a gr(>at deal of help particularly in develop- 
ing language skills. 

The learning disability child shows a higher than average 
perctMUage of sjDcech and hearing deficiencies. Ofttimes the 
sp(>ech-languago difficulty is related to a specific learning 
disability as may well be the case with the specific disabil- 
ilLos of auditory association, auditory reception, verbal 
ex{.n-ession , grammatic closure, auditory memory, auditory closure 
and sound blending. 

Within t:^e public: school setting the speech, language, or 
hearing handicapped child is often identified and referred for 
treatment by the classroom toacher--pr imar ily wh^m his communi- 
cative ability with the classroom teacher or peers is either 
unintelligible, unpleasant, or interferes with educational 
efficiency. The classroom teacher may notice that the child *s 
classmates tease him about his communication deficiency, cr 
he may simply be difficult to understand. Upon referral of 
th.: chfT.d for evaluation by a qualified communication disorders 
specialist, the nature of the child's disorder, recommendations 
for treatment, placement in a special educational service pat- 
te]-n, or specific activities for the classroom LeacJier to use 
with^ the child, will be recommended by the communicc' t ion dis- 
orders specialist. Occasionally a different kind of specialist 
in the .education o£ tlie handicapped will bo ask^.-^d to diagnose 
the child to determine the existence of r-.ultip handicaps, 
such as a co-existing learning disability, intellectual handi- 
cap, physical disability or ' . jtional disturl^ajK/e . 
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F'onnal ScToeni nq I nstrunont^" 



The screeniiic] ins trurne^xit s ^Inrii f ly de:>ciihed in this section 
are those used in the v.as.ic ^^'ork with children and teachers 
v;hich underlies the i n forma ::ion contained in this document. 
The list IS not comprelonssi ve,. and no attempt was made to 
rank the ii.s t ruineixts nor to p^>Js^i~iM^Trent on their meruit. 
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Section A: Comprehensive Battery 



Cominunicat i ve Evaluation Chart 

R. Anderson, M. Miles, ancl P. Matheny 
Educators Publishing Services, Inc. 
lb Moulton, Canibridrje, Mass. 

I'or ea:"-- detection of childhood communicative:' disabilities, 
for cy to 5 yc?.rs. Norms not established. 

Early i)ete c__t_LG I n v e n tory 

F.E. Kc(";ahan and C . McGahan 
I-'ollett Publishir.] Corp. 
1010 W, Washington! Blvd. 
Chicago , 1 1 1 i noi s 

Individual sc]-eening device for pre-school childj .-/i--social , 
emotional, r)hysicaJ, intellectual. The readiness section 
must be adn; i r, i s te r e^ i by a professional. 

Pupil Rating Scal e: Se rocr. i ng for Learn ing bisabi 1 i t ies 

He Imer Mvk 1 t^jus t 
Grune & Stratton, Tr 
7 57 3rd Ave. 
rJew York, N.V. 10017 

This is a screeninq and diagnosis for auditory comprehension 
of spoken lanc;uage, noi^.-verbal orientation, motor coordi- 
nation, personal-social fiehavior. Designed for children 
between 4 and H an;l retarded children of all ages. 

Section B: Language 

S creening Test 1 or Identifying Children v/ith Sf^ecific Lai^guage 
Disability, Revised Ed i t io n 

Beth II. Sli ; , -rland 

Educators Piu.- 1 i sh ing Serva ce , Inc . 
7 5 Moulton 
Carnbrldqe , Mar.s . 

Ttjsts "'is'jal copying from far point, visual copying fror^ 
near [H:int, visv:al percept, ion-memory di sci-imination with, 
kinesthetic nien\ory, auditory recall, auditory perception 
of bc^jinning and ending sounds, auditory associations. This 
test is complex in organization; therefore, administration 
and s'.:orjng recjuire con i derable .^itudy by the examiner before 
i t car; be u:.>..'= i i-'ic^c'ess f v: l l.v , Norms sliould be set Ijv '-'Xar 1- 
ner aLCordin^: to t^i♦' locale- it is administered in. 
Tine: 6 ru i n u 1 f • i :\ / or 3 sessions. 
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Utah Test of Language Dcv/elopment 
J ex and J(^rir:s 

Communication Research Associates 
Salt liako City, Utah 

Developmental expectancies are given up to age eight. 

Section C: Mental Ability 

Qtis-Lennon Mental Ability Test 

Arthur S. Otis, Roger T. Lennon 
flarcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. 
7 57 3rd Ave. ' 
New York, N.Y. 10017 

Provides for the assessment of general mental ability or 
scholastic aptitude, by sampling a broad range of cognitive 
abilities. Forms: Primary I (last half of kindergarten) 30 
minutes; Primary II (first half of grade 1) 30 minutes; 
Elementary I (1.6-3.9) 4'^ minutes; Elementary II (4.0-6.9) 
40 minutes; Intermediate (7.0-9.9) 40 minutes; advanced 
(10.0-12.9) 40 minutes. Hand scored or machine scored. 

Sloss on Intelligence Test for Children and Adults 

Rirhard L. Slosson 

Slosson Educational Publications, Inc. 

14 C Pine St. 

East Aurora, N.Y. 14052 

Thio is an individual test requiring no specific training 
for the administrator. It is a series of questions involv- 
ing general intelligence. Administration and scoring in- 
structions are in the test booklet. Time: 10-15 minutes. 

Section 0: Performance 



ABC Invunt oi:;^ 

N. Adoir and G. Ijlesch 

Research Concepts, a Division of Te:jt Maker, Inc. 
1368 E . ■ Airport Rd . 
Nuskegon , Michigan 4944 4 

The ABC Inventory is designed to identify children aged four 
-to six v;ho are likely to fail in kindergarten or who are not 
likely to be ready for grade one. Items relate to drawing, 
copying , £oiding , * counting , memory, general information , 
colors, f:i7.e conc-'pts, time concepts, and the like. The 

i: (\ 

.1. ^ • ' 
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Inventory is individually administered, paced, and takes 
about 9 minutes time. No special training is needed to 
administer the questionnaire. Raw scores are related to 
"ready ages," which are highly correlated with mental aqes 
(Stanford-Binot) . 

As^-obsment Program of Early Leorning Levels (Apell ) 

E.V. Cochran and J.L. Shannon 
Kdcodyne Corporation 
T. City Blvd. West Suite 935 
^Mrange, v'alifornici ^)2668 

The APELL indicates deficiencies in tK^e areas of language 
skills, pre-reading, and pre-mathemat ics in children from 
lour and one-half to seven years old. It may be used with 
youngor children if it is individually administered. Visual 
discrimination, auditory association, letter names, dis- 
crimination of attributes, number concepts , number faces, 
nouns ; pronouns, verbs, adjectives, plurals, and preposi- 
tions are included. The test is paced, requires about 4 0 
minutes to administer and should be given in two 20-minute 
sessions on consecutive days. No trainmn is necessary to 
administer the test. Exa^-ninees answer questions by select- 
ing one of three pictures. The test is n\achine scored. 

Basic Conc ep t l iv < ^ n tory 

S . E , Eng 1 em an 

Pol let t Education Corpc^rat i on 
Eollett Publish ing Corpora t ion 
1010 W. Washington Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

The Basic Conccf-t Inventory providt^s a broad checklist of 
basic concepts that are involved in new learni.ng situations 
and are used in ex[)] anations and instructions in th(^ fir5;- 
grade. Jt is f)riniarily intended for culturally disadvanta- 
ged pre-school and kind(^rgarten children, slow learners, 
enotionally disturbed and mentally retarded children. The 
Inventory may be (jjven to children aged three to ten. The 
Inventory j s ci i t:erion-r(.^f erenced and uses basic concepts, 
sentencf.^ ropet j t i (.m and com.prehens ion , and pattern-aware- 
ness task.s. ft is individually administered, paced, and 
re(p.iiros aiujiit :'0 miniites, Ff the Inventory is to be used 
as a lasi:: (or rrin^^dial instruction, it may be given by thr- 
classro: r t^*c)('!icr . If, how(M;c>r, it is to be used diaq- 
nosticai'y ay, t.!!*- basis for sp^ccial treat:ment of special 
[jlaceiren t: , :\ t- r:; i ..■v:imi[i':M; should adnir:ister the in- 

s t rumo n t . 



Bayley Scales of Infant Development 



N. Bayiey 

Tno Psychological Corporation 

304 E. 45th St. 

New York, N.Y. 10017 

The Bayley Scales of Infant Development assess develop- 
mental status in infants from birth to thirty months of age. 
The Mental Scale (16.3- items) measures sensory-perceptual 
acuities and discriminations; early acquisition of object 
constancy aiid memory, learning, and problGm"Solvin<3^^abil i ty ; 

vocalizations and the beginning of verbal communicafcion ; 

and early evidence of the ability for form generalisations 
and classifications. The Motor Scale (81 items) mer Mres 
the degree of control of the body, coordination of ti:e large 
muscles, and finer manipulatory skills of the hands and 
fingers. Each of the items has an age-placement to the 
nearest one-tenth of a month and an age-range. The last part 
of the test is an Infant Behavior Record, consisting of 30 
ratings, which is completed by the examiner after the Scales 
have been administered on the basis of his observations. 
It deals with social orientation, emotional variables, ob- 
ject relations, motivational variables, activity, reactivity, 
sensory areas of interest displayed, and general evaluations. 
Some props are needed. A kit of the materials used for 
norming groups is available. The test is untimed (although 
certain items are timed) and individually administered. Train- 
ing is nt^eded. The mother (or mother substitute) is present 
during the test. Average testing time for the Mental and 
Motor Scales' is 45 minutes with about ten percent of the 
cases requiring 7 5 minutes or more. Rav; scores may be con- 
verted to Mental Development and Motor Development indices, 
scores standardized by age with a meaii oi 100 and standard 
deviation of 16, or to mental ages. Split-half, test retest, 
tester-observer reliabilities, and correlations with Stan- 
ford-Binet I.Os for sample members aged 24 months, 27 months 
rmd ^> 0 months are reported. 

I3c' f lim Te^-t o i T-^^asic Concejot^s^ ;BTBC) 

A.I:-. Boehm 

Tlie Psychological Corpo" '.on 

30 4 East 4 5th St . 

r:ov; York; ll^^w York 1.0Q17 

The Doelira Test, of Basic Concepts I:i^Jasures master of concepts 
cons i '..i(?i:e':l "leccs-) \r:y for achie^vement in the first years of 
school. It is appropriate for Grades K-2. Pictorial, innltiplf 
choice it-oir;S c!".c>ck concepts of quarit:i.ty of numbor , spu'ico 
( locaf 1 ' , 'M I. ' t" ion , or i (^nt a t ion , lUmension) , ^ iir.o , ru .d 
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miscellaneous* BTBC is group-administr ed and paced. Ad- 
' ministration time is 15-20 minutes fc ach of two test book- 
lets* The test inay be given in one ox ..wo sessions depend- 
ing upon age and attention span. Testing in small groups 
(eight- twelve) or vising assistants is helpful with younger 
/ , children. No special training is needed to give the test. 
Percentile norms by grade and by socioeconomic level are 
available. 

Communicative Evaluation Chart 

R. Anderson^ M. Miles, and P. Matheny 
... Educators Publishing Service, Inc. 
7 5 Moulton 
Cambridge, Mass- 

The Communicative Evaluation Chart for children from infancy 
to five-years old, is a screening device that gives an impres 
sion of the child's overall abilities, B'rom 12 to 25 items 
are given for the ages three months, six months, nine months, 
and one year. Half the items deal with the development and 
comprehension of language as a communicative tool, while the 
other half deal with physical growth and development, motor 
coordination, and visual-motor responses; some items can be 
reported while others require a response of the chilci. This 
is essentially a checklist of items categorized by age. 
Norms are based on other tests. 

Denvei v e lopm nn tal _S creening Tost 

W. Fr/'i-kor ly.;rg and J,B. Dodds 

Ladcca VVi"', ect and Publishing Foundation, Inc. 
E, 51st. Ave. & Lincolr. St. 
Denver, Colorado 80216 

The Denver Developmental Screening Test is a simple , cl ini- 
ce.lly useful tool designed to assist in the early detection 
of children v;itli serious developniental delays. It may be 
used with children from age two weeks to six years. The 
purpose is screening, not diagnosis. Although the test con- 
tains 105 tasks, a child of any given age will usually be 
tested on about 20 items. The DDST evaluates the following 
ar ^as : gross motor , fine-motor-adaptive (use of hands , 
abxlity to solve nonverbal problems), language (ability to 
hear and talk), and personal-social (tasks of self-care, 
ability to rolnte to others). The test is individually 
administOL' ! anci i^aced. No special training is needed. 
Testing mate- !• i <^ 1 include a rattle, pencil, Yx^x of raisins, 
bell, tennis ball, glass bc^ttlc, some blocks, some yarn, 
lasv norms which indicate tlic; age at which 25%, S0%, 75%, 
and 90% of boys, -rirls, and all children successfully coni]:^let 
^vt h i t ^Ti :\ vf ' :\ " jY '\ '.^ . 



Early Detection Inventory 



F.E. McGahan and Q. McGahan 
Follett Publishing Corp. 
1010 W. Washington Blvd. 
Chic.;.;o, Illinois 60601 

For information see Section A. 

Ey gnston Early Identification Scale 

M. Landsman and H. Dillard 
rollett Educational Corp. 
10' 0 W. Washington Blvd. 
cago, Illinois 60601 

Thr^ Evanston Early Identification Scale is a simple screen- 
ing device for identifying children who can be expected to 
have difficulty in school. It consists of one task, that 
of drawing a person. It was conceptualized froro observa- 
tions that children in the upper elementary :ir:^.des who were 
having serious learning problems had perfor ?ed poorly on 
kindergarten figure drawings. A 25 point scc'^.le was developed, 
based on the absence of figure drawing details and on correct 
position of body parts. The test is suitable for children 
aged five years, zero months to six years, three months. 
The children should previously have had a chance to become 
familiar with drawing materials. 

Gilmore Oral Heading Test 

John V. Gilmore 

Harcourt, Brace & Jovanovich 

7 5 7 3rd Ave . 

New York, N.Y. 10017 

An individual test that measures three aspects of oral read- 
".nq ability: accuracy, comprehension, and rate. Administra- 
t.ion and scoring are included in the Manual of Directions, 
(trade equivalents are qiven for accuracy and comprehension- 
Tiint': 15-:^0 minutes. 

Toys tone ;^.eady- lo- Read Tes t 

f '. c " y s t o n e V i f'v: C nn\ p a n y 
Mu£^'.ivillc , Pennsylvania 1 6 3 3 5 

'iMi i s 1" e'S t- 1 : ; 1 nr sc hoo 1 -en t r ance-aged chi Idr t^p , It t t'S t s 
'MMual read i n'.. r.s to rv-ad books at the usual d j.j^. tar^^ e . Near- 
point. fusuMi, lateral and i tical posture and usa'ele vision 
<M^^■ testT''!. Paes-iail scores are the only o^^tions for scoring 

? 7 2 
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Kindergarten Evaluation o f Learning Potential 



Wilson, J./;.R., and Roebeck, M.C. 
Webster Division, McGraw Book Company 
8171 Redwood Highway 
Novato, California 94947 

'I'he Kindergarte^n Evaluation of Learning Potential predicts 
scb.ool success in the early grades based on, the child's 
actual learning in kindergarten. It is designed as both a 
tcaciUiig and evaluation instrument. KELP items include skip- 
{)Lng, color identification, bead design, bolt board, block 
design, calendar, number boards, safety signs, writing a 
name, auditory perception, and social interaction. The lat- 
ter nine items aro rated nt three levels: association, con- 
cept formation, and creative self-expression. The items are 
taugl\t by the teacher, who observes and records ^he accoiu- 
}-;lishment of the tasks over the entire kindergarten year. 
Classroom materials, teaching tips, and a summary retention 
test are available. The authors report that stanine norms 
can be obtained on request. 

Met Lopol itan Achievement Test s 

W.N. Durost, H.n. Bixler, J.W. Wrighthouse, G.A. Prescott, 

I.H. Balow 
HarcG::rt, Brace & Jovanovich 
757 3rd Ave. 
Nev; York, N.Y. 10017 

a) Primer- (cjradcs k-1.4) 

osts listening for sounds, reading, numbers. Scoring 
and administration instructions included in manual. 
Time: 120 rninvr' es in 8 sessions. 

b) Primary 1 (graces 1 . - 2 . 4 ) 

Tests re ad a ng (word k::ov/ledge , reading , total) word analy- 
sis , mathematics . Scor . ;-,g and administration same as 
£^bove . T'ine : 11 5-1 2 b '.i.: iiures in ? or 4 sessions. 

c) Primary 2 (2.5-3.4) 

Tests ruadinfj (word knowledge, reading, total) analysis, 
S[iell inq , mathematics (computation , concepts , problem- 
solvaiu], total). Administration and scoring same as 
uil^ove. Tir.u: : lb0-.1.70 minutes in 5 sessions. 



r: 1 eivic n t a r v ■ 3 . 5 -4.9) 
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si'.'O Hi r:q , ni:i l h^riwrj tics ( ccrnpu ta t ion , c"^oncep ts , problem- 
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solving, total). Tj.rne : 225-235 minutes in 7 sessions, 
e) Intermediate (5.0-6.0) 

^sts readincj (word knowledge, reading, oral), language, 
sixjlling , mathematics (computation , concepts , problem- 
:;olving and total), science, social studies. Administra- 

■on and scoring same as above. Time: 310-320 minutes 
^ r. 'X) sessions . 

■; Advanced (7.0-9.5) 

Tests same areas as Intermediate. Scoring and administra- 
lion same as above. Time: 305-315 minutes in 6 sessions. 

l^e ab ody Picture Vocabulary Tes t 

L „ M . Dunn 

i\incrican Guidance Service, Inc. 
Publish^ r's Building 
Circle Pines, Minn. 55014 

The PPVT is assumed to measure r.ecogni tion (hearing) voca- 
bulary by having a child identity correct pictorial representa- 
tions (from aiTiong four alternatives) in a series as the ex- 
aminer speaks a word corresponding to each picture. It was 
originally designed to predict school success and results 
obtained from its use are often taken to roughly estimate a 
child's "verbal intelligence,'* Items are arranged from 
simple to complex. This test is suitable for use with child- 
ren of pre-school age and beyond and is easily administered. 
Further, the PPVT requires little in the way of special train- 
ing for scoring and interpretation. It appears that the test 
is more effective with children beyond age seven than with 
those of nursery and kindergarten age. Extensive use has been 
made of the PPVT for the s^'tudy of men tal ly ^^re tarded children. 

Scre ening Tests for Identifying Children with Specific La nguage 
Di sa'bil ity , Revised Edition 

Beth [1. Slingerland 

I::ducators Publishing Service, Inc. 
7 5 Mouiton 
Cambi:*idge , Ma.-^'.. . 

For i.nformation see Section B. 

Si Ivero ll Reading Inventory 

Nicholas J. Silveroli 
Vvilliam C. Brown Company 
135 South Locust Street' 
Dubuque, Iowa 52001 




" adini 3 to rrd in^ornrjlly on a one-to-one basis. 

^ Icr:rM Forn; A and B to :^vad..? r; re^-.ding level, 
t-'orm C cjje^. to qr.ide 8. 'Idie test consists of graded word 
list and oral }:'ar ag rar^h with com?:' i.-t.'her'^-- ion quest-ions . Scores 
give inde{.ond.ant , : nst :;uci^ ^ or'.al aru: frustration reading levels 
A qra^ie(:: Siiollmu ^-^uivcv x >\ al.so \\]c] wdncl , Tiir.e: 15-20 
minute^i . 

S t a n ford Ac h i e verM} n t c s t: 



T.L. K.rlly, R. Madden, F\ / . (w>rdner ii.S. Keedman 

liarccUirt, i:;LaCf'' jovariovich 

7 ') 7 3 rd u; 

r;ev; Yc^rk , ^^ V .10 017 

) 1 ' j; 1 n I a r : d a t l e r y { q y ^\ ( i c s 1.5 - 2 . 4 ; 

I'fjsts Vv'ord .eading [.)^"> racjra^li nu.-'anirrj, vocabularv , sr-elJinq 
v.;vn-d. stUfdy skills, ar.c a r :" tliniet i r . Administration and 
.^icorint; i ns tru 1 ic is iiu; 1 LiCiec* i riu* manna]. 1'ame: 2 
hoars, 4 0 niinntes. 

b) Primary II Battery (ui.^des 2.5-3,9) 

Tests word -laeaninq , science, and socj.al studies concepts, 
spelling, word study skills, language, arithmetic computa- 
tion, and arithmetic concepts, administration and scoring 
same as above. Time; 3 hours, 50 minuces. 

c) intermediate I Battery (grades 4.0-5.4) 

Tests word meanincj, paragraph meaning, spelling, v;(;rd 
study sk i. 11 s , J anguage , a r j tiimetic \compu tat ion , ar i th- 
netic conce['ts, aritb-metic applications, social studies, 
an.d science. Administration and scoring same as above. 
T im.e : 5 hours , 

d) Intermed : al-e II Battery (grades 5.5-6.9) 

Tests word m.caninu, paragraph meaning, spelling, , language, 
arithniut ic computation, arithmetic concepts, Administra- 

t: i. c? n and s c o ^ : i n g -a r.\ e a s above. 

i.:) Advanced Bat.tery (grades 7.Q~^^Ci) 

Tests [.a rag ranh meaning , spelling , language , arithmetic 
compu ta t ion , a r-i thme t ic conce[}t ff, , arithmetic appl ica t ion , 
--:oci a I s I ud le s and sc ience . Admini s t ra t ion and scoring 
same as ab^nvo . Timt^: 4 hours, 45 minutes. 



M i gh r;"chr>o] 'Vi ttery ( 



des 9-12) 



Tests English, numerical competence; mathematics, read- 
ing, science, social studies, and spelling. Supplement- 
ary tests available are: Arts and Humanities, Business 
and Economics , and Technical Comprehension • Administra- 
tior. and scoring same as above. Time for Basic Battery: 
v> r.ou r s , 2 0 minutes. 

M'.vny subtests ]..:'sted above are also availabl'./ separately. 

'id<- l::ip.q<:^ Ach ievi.monj. '('est 

.'astak, J.I'. afKi J-istak, S.R. 
I'ho P sycholoq i cal Co rj'or at i on 
.^0 4 . 4 5th St . 
Now York, N.Y. 10017 

Thc^ Wide Rango Achievement Tesi^ measures achievement in read- 
ino, spelling, and arithmetic from preschool through adult- 
iiood. Ago norms are given for ages five and up. Scores are 
given in grade ec^uivalents , sc^mdard scores, and percentiles. 
The reading subtest consists of recogni i.-.g and naming let- 
ters and naming v;ords. The spelling subces'^ consists of copy- 
ing marks resembling letters, v;riting t\ie name, and writing 
words to dictation. The arithmetic subtest involves counting, 
reading, num.bor symbols, solving oraJ problems, and perform- 
inq written computations. The three subtests take tv;enty to 
thirty mir.utes . 



: i.* >n 1'^ : T h\'s i ca 1 



MiC I nventory 

N . A d a i I" and B ], t: ' ■ : \ 

y'i arch Concepts, A rijvisi'^'n of ^rest Makers, Inc. 
136 8 E . Airport: P^i . 
Muskegon , Mi ckiiqan 49444 

l'"or information ^-.o Section b. 

'4o'>' igen ic Cu r r icul u:^ ^ 

Hay Barsch 

!'^tatc bepartiTirnt o^ Purbi.o I n s t ri:c C i ^>r: 
Madison , V/iscoii:^ i n 

Tkiis is a '/ofv ■nfc:rmal test based on Barschi 12 d iiiu.'ns i otiS 
o mo t o r: -task a n a 1 y s i s . C e v c 1 tasks - r e to b e done f n r 
each dimension ; each successive task dependent upon the o-ne 
before. The ao:\^:^ral arc-as coveren are: Postural-Trans|:ort 
Orientation, Percept-">-cogn i c.i \^o: modes, and degrees i fr^^e- 
'Jor^. Scorin': is bv tcaohei" oljsorva t ion . Time: 1 hour. 



Co minunication K valuatior. Clur-t 

K. Anderson, M. Miles ; and ]\ Mathrrv 
Kducators PuM ishir^-: :-\'rvico, Tnc/. 
TL") Moul Ion 
(.'anilu i ckjt.' , :ia^> . 

•"or i ot ::ia 1 1 - .-^ S . -c 1 i '.wi M . 



i: , Cl^it Av(/. and Lincoln St-. 
' 'tjn\'L?r , Colur adr. R0?1 6 

i'^u i. n rria t, ] ^m: ;a,n' '■"-■L't i^jn Pa 



]•: a r la; i • t c c I i ( ' n I n \' t a ■ L o r • ; 

!•* . . Mc*;ai^-:m and Mc^^aha;-. 
f \. 1 Lett. Kci u cation ci .1 o r [ ■ . 
Fol lett Put; 1 i s[; inq Corn. 
I 0 1 i ' w . v;a s h i r^i t c: n II I 1 . 
Ca n.-aqo , 111: no i s 

r i n f o r raa t- ! < m ^ s f^*' S ^; t i o r i 



\'a I 1 1 I "ieve lo pna.'n. -''--*vl-v (/f P.asn.- I .oa i n in_cj Alidlitie.s 
i<..n. Vab-tt 

t'uM^^al t mg Psycia^lv.!a i sts P lana: 
Pc} \o Ai t^.. ; Cal i f r:a-riia 

'/h<:* '/c: ' -..'tt Dc^veica/'aan.tal Pai'voy evaluates various deveJ.op- 
ra'nt.al abilitif/s of C-^::].dron; betweon tht^ acjes of two c.nd 
:.'"/en, to aid in nlanning i nc] iv idua 1 i zed learninq proqrams . 
It eonsists of 2 J 3 tasks in the areas of motor inteyratirn 
and tdn/sical dc v^^ 1 (■q:^n>ont {seventeen items) , ta^.'tij.e 
d loCririinaticai (f-lt.'vcn items) , auditory discrimination 
( tdiir ty- s 1.-: itennO , visual-motor coordination (nineteen 
item.s), visual d i s a- Iiti ina t ion (fifty-three items), lanquaq^ 
' aevelopraen t and \a.anal fluency (thirty items) / and con- 
co['*.ual de\'o Icnmei: 1. (sixty-seven items). The Survey is 
i ri'i i v idua J 1 y i ni s t e re^d and r'acerl , So-'^e practice is' nee<.le( 

to qive the- test. Many pr(Di)s, all inex[:en3 i\'e and readily 
available, are i^^ee-i^^d. The author considers the Survey in- 
ccnUv. b'tf by itself aral recommends that j.t le snpplcmonted 
with I ,asu:o^; ^:>(. I^amily backqround, prior learning experieno< 
c\:\6 subjective ostim.ates of the- child's motivatior, for learn 
incj, social -lU'.lqment , interests, c^enerai adaptivity, and com 
m.or; sense. .-.a'' rarrv- for each of the tasks are inclv.ded. 



:iec tic n F : Sec i '\ 1 a nd Bohav^iora 1 



13 over oox Child l > c h a v i o r ila ting S c a Ic 

^;eorqc ^;j->Lvaok a!:!J .'iil.os Spcitd :; 
i II evL- u X ['''"^ 1 1 r. d a 1. 1 n i c s s 

: i^'vov. , Pa . 1 M J i 

■T'r. i j sca.lf^ i s a con^.para t i. Vc: ip.strument tliat c; '-^ s \der s the 
child's !<diavii>2' over a two-wet:k period. Sev- . ^'^n behavior 
''.ACiA-ir. ari' ovA]vpAcd. Haw rc(3ros and standarc . nre units 
!"«"■ ca 1 ci: 1 a t - m . 



;■)(•" 1: fH^L i on I nvent o r y 

'•U;(}ahan aru: ^\ '-U^Hahan 
'o: 1*^1.1. Educa t-i oria.1 Corporat J 
"ollett l^nM.ishiiK! Tor p. 
niO V^:. \sa:On.n<jt on Hlv(;.. 

i 1. i nc' i s ^^'60 7 

]-:arly IH.-L-'Ot ic:: J nvtjn t'.;- rv raoasuros ncral scliool readi- 
r^(.'ss in ^>ro5^c'hooj cMiilchen. Areas of assessment aro: social 
^ r.'Ot ionaJ Ijohiavior resix^nscs, i odcines^ tasks {verba.! sr-lf~ 
av;arcp.*-i.;s , conco|:t ilovcl.ov>v.\c:\t . av,areness oi left/right , 
av;aront;.ss of" loeiy i.niaqe), r.otor pcrfornanco, vision, heari.^io, 
d-iM.al healt!:, speech, medical history, and family and social 
h. i ■; ton-.' . I^v.^th t ht^- child and one of hi? pacents are needed to 
c()ir[at.a:f ' i]^-- i r.s t rumc^n t . ^^he Inventory is :.U v i du al ly admin- 
ir.terc'i ar.di r^-ir*-d. Adnu n i s t ra t ion tiire depends on the number 
of per:^'-nn. 1 a :^ 5. i (j n^-d vo th^ t^-sving L.;fSs:on. -\t ]east the 
follov.!.::^: ar^^ nt ■•■ded: r^n ex p- - - ;.enced educational tester, a 
'/i.:-;ion ■ • x air. i. i , r , a hearinu ex,-.mi^e', a dentist, and a speech 
*.::o!-a;. i :• . :'''\'e!.al. readil*; .r o"- i a bl p. ops are needed. 



^"■^ ■^ -o^ ^ ^ ^^:Mrj- L tency Sea 1 e 



\ ai;fc>-d , 

i 1 fov!-: : J 0,0". 



..: ^ . _ ,1 I |w] :;'::.:ile c;n 34 :;ocial com^jc t enc i e s includln^i 
atoo~s v!i- : "OX, r-irviMrn r^i t : (/'n s):i]]s, and r-ncaioiial 



I'oi cjraci.' lo^.'ols .3-12. rho test consists of 80 f irs t-per sor. 
declai\ntive 5j td t orr..^n t s , i.e., 'M am a happy person." The 
child answer.^ yes no. One half are worded positively. 
Malf are worded neqatively. It can be administered to child- 
ren belov/ arch' three if the examiiK'-r reads the statement:. 
Adm i Til sura t ion a r.d scor i n.q proceed u;- aro incl udc^] in the 
manual. T.iiva- 1'" -.'0 minut^.^s. 

V i n-- '] arid Sec i a 1 M it ar ^ t ] l 



a r A . I )m i 1 
i ca \\ ('ii M M I ;c:* • ! ■'■!■ \' i '■(■ , I no , 

[vw. 'SOI 4 



'i^hi^^^ t>'::t. iiu si i r"' - .-looial Cf:>mp(^tenc',.' in arenas of:' Sv»if-helf) 
• Iviic'tal , sol i A:rd.^: drt'ss i r.u| , self-help r-at:inq, commvin iea t ion , 



r- ] r ,] 



: t ' o i. 



fk^c i a 1 1 za t, i on , locomot ion. and o ecu pa t i on , 



' N.'vr.i is (^-30- Items are scored :ift(.'!- i rit^r viev/ i ng some- 
one' v;el J -ac(ra.. ; ;.ted witr; tl^^e suL^ieet or tlu' subject himself. 
A .-.oeial aa>.' is. tdit n obt.ai.nr-d; tliis is di\-v:lod by the-' chrono- 
Icqrcal I'K.', vield. inq a soci.il (juotient. 

>ec I i ( M Sj^^ e^:vf .: a_n >. IlLvir ing 



Aud r t.ory 1) j sc r at i --' n 'Tt.-s t { Wepnic:i n ) 

d -■ Ivep:. an 

ban' . aa<j« ' i"( ^ St a vi'U Assc^o i a t e s 

17'- / P L aware Place 

* 'h i Ccic;^ ' , : : t ! i ;o i s (> 0 G 1 1 

'^'hc AU'iitL.u"y I M so r i r; i na t i opi Test rt/c]uires ai:)OUt I'ivr' nrinnt\s 
i.o adniinist(^r an:i ] la^sents matched woi'ds which 1 he child L ... 
.isket.i to indicat.f.' as ludncj the same or diffoient. Test 
results are j n t» Mq/i 0^ ted in te rms of either adequate or in- 
adie(]Ua 1 de ve 1 oi ni'/n t of aud i tor y d i scr im ina t ion , v;i t h. cut-off 
points qir'on, stcirtii"i(i at aqe five. The ^.est lacks the 
scq )liis treat ion ' the ri^ ] d.man-Fr is toe -Wood cock , tnj t a|q>ear s 
to a sim.plf a:.: ^.-^ficient instrument fo-r limited purposes. 

■ ' ' ' ^ j ^'^ ^- ^- ' f ^ ^ ^ ^ - ' ' ^ ^" JL 

r\ . M';;CTalian and . Mci;aiian 
Fo] Irtt l.'duoti t i on n 1 ^ Y) r : :(^)r a t i on^ 
i e P[ t t 1 ' n: .1 I (;a t i.( 'in ; ^ 'Mr } ■ . 
: i ' ] n V.' . Wcishi :v j t on P i i . 



a 1 ( M 1 r. r » fecM i r. n 



1> B 0 



er|c ^ 



Pcabody I- i ctur/.,- _ Vt^c. libu ' a r > T est 
^^.M. Dunn 

American • •i: ' danc e S>c- vvicc , Tnc . 

PuLl i shorh M'; , 

L^ircle Pi.ner-, '•■irvi. 55014 

i oL inroi: ria '.ion :; :c Section D. 



Prcvi ict :.vc Sc: e e n i 1 1 cj 1 ■ : s t of Articulation 

Var.P-if.^er ar , R.L. Erickson 
» v~,p » i Mf J i^r; I'Aiuca'.jion Off ice 
\v( t» vn M .1 (.'1 ' :u' v. U n iver s i ty 
► .iijiv-nzov- , f - jliiqan 49001 

••••n 'jrnde 1 aqecl children. Used for identification of child- 
i«..'n u. i'Koly to master normal articulation by the end of 
vjradc- wiLlv.^ut speech therapy. Individually administered. 
Scorinq instructions included in manual. Time: 8 minutes. 

^£Sl ' - ' nq Tes-^: j.^::: Auditory Perception: Experimental Edition 

••v.^raldine *1. Uimmel and Jack Wahl '^v^ 
Academic Iherapv Publications 
1539 4th St. 

San Rafael, c:alif. 94901 ; 



For qrade levels 2-6. Tests vov;els, consonants, ryhyming 
v;ords, sound patterns, word differences, total. No reading 
l::y ox£iminoe-?fr /.■•m.inistered individually or to a group, 
^jored in perc:enLiie rankings - national norms. Scorinq 
j nf--: t- !'uc t ions included in manual. Time: 45 m.inutes. 



(/omm un icat. ivt ^ E valuation Chart 

Anderson, M. Miies, and P. Ma then v 
:'-duca^ors Pu' iLshii^q Servicr', Tnc. 
7 5 Moulton 
^.'anibr idq* ■ , Ma^:s . 

'/rr m f c rrvi 1 1 r^r". r^'.'C Section K . 



_L? i- '-' tc: c t i o n i r:ver^ t c^rj.' 

1- . :■: . McGahan and C. r^cCahan 

i"' ■ L lett Educational Cc:rpC'rat icni 

I'c] Ic^t t PubliGhmq Cc^mpany 

10 10 W. Washington P'\'J. 

C h i a q o f [ 1 1 i r. :i y, 

VOX' ui t'cuTua t. ! : S'-oti r A. 

2oO 
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1>.M. Dunn 
AvAw lean ('kiiviancc 
Pul.-l i shei-s i 1 cl 1 rui 
1 :•■']' • Pi nt'S , M i iw. . 



S [} 0 1 '1 



ScH": t ion . 




i ] i I i , I'cv i '^l I'M i t ion 



'pf-( M f 1 ( ' I , a ncj u a a e 



• t !i 11. S i 1 I n I la v\i I 
r-hu-a i <M s Pul ■ 1 ! ah \ na 
7^" !u] t ^ ai >^ t . 



1 1 



r ilia/', Ma:,;. 



; ] i;: a : :at ion a^ c St^cl icm r 
1.1 or; ^ hart. 



[) r . Ii(M iiivin S la ^ 1 Pa; 

(Avai lal"'l»-a i a. [Priya;ician au[a,.]y finus) 

'VP:i:> ia-^ usfi for :n<^a :u.i r i nq t.hu visual acuity of c^h i 1 f ] r ( a'> , 
Py P>avina t....a!i .starui at a Mistiinr-c- oP 20 fia:! and nwd tin 
i-.iaaata-;s i '/tM y ainallt^r pr i Vca tc^d linta; of P"s. Scoros qiv(> fl 
^' i a a «:i ] o 1 f i < a a- ' y < d" t' ! a ■ s t a d ( a 1 1 . '! ' i na > ; S m i nu taa s . 




APPKNDl X !) 
1-'^ ) r'liio 1 ") laq nos tic 'I'e s t, s 



Bri^'i closer i [)t ions of a few foriual did^jnusiic tests us(h! 
(or roqucstod) by the contributors are cioscribod here. 
Included is l:)rit,»f', yenera 1 information about the t.ypos o 
scores obtained and their use in i)r(:^qramni i nq activities 
f(M^ id^'jnt if iC'i children. 



Put rel 1 Ana lys is of Head inq Di f f icul ' \' 
C;a f r^-MacGi ni tic* l^ead i nq Tes ts 
Illinois Test of Psychol inquis ti c Abilities 
M'^ t i o: )C) 1 i tan Ac:hievement I'ost \ 
IZ] iiKjorland Screeninq Tests for I den t i f y i n(| ' 
CMnldren with Specific Lanquaqo I3isability 
1 OS son Intel lie once To s t 
We L^olt le T' I nte I 1 i qencc f*ca le for Child I'en 
\/ J ' : i: i< a nqe Ac! ■ ■ - ■ vc^nion t Tes t 
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"l!J.-;.i.! _\ L • ' ^ 1 " ^ ^ ^ i - ^ ^ - i IK! I \' 1 Llua 1 ■ i i at ; 1 1^-' t i c i r .t^ : i 1 1( ; 
t-'-^'^. --^ * ^:t 'f.'^/ i 1 l!;;\:ninq is ]m[ it is 1 -r- nt- f i c i . i 1 \< 

•-^^'in'i .it vvLih ;^ t ; ( i: t ;: . Th^/ tini:;'; anci inaikiii': c» t' '.'iTors a!\- 
.;on>i n aiv! if.Miir-, : r < -r* i i . : c,>r ^ ho nc-rrns to bo I'-liaMt'. Tlu^ 
•"n-ia'l! '■:^ki^'. a -'^ iiniiur^-^: t.o miv^^, . I^m ■(■!!■ i i nci cu! t.lu* rhihi's 

•-i'i'.^^V ■'^•.■(-'1. ^i',-' ruii;'.: I , it/atli:,'! na ran :-ai h;- boohlrt, inui\l«.!iial 
y ^"^^'-^ 1 H 1 ( a. , ! M'i 1 stosc;opo arvi a st.:)r vat. ci: a r o lU'i ' ■ ' s s c) t" y . 

^■•j_Va;_ a ; ^ ' ' ^'^inq n^/aaara' : or- o so r va t ic aa; hav^; nuiji'at'ao 

t'-'i^ • oail 1 aaa r-'viair.q laaa:^,';-:, IL-- Hurra:.!! cjwi pinpoint vhr^r*' 

! i' ; r ' ■ M 1 : • . II is a ' i aq :a a t lo t ( )0 ! vh i oh oa n h< > t hr > h.j a i s 
t ? la • >a 1 :0 ! \ '. \ .^a•h i na , 



l_j 'o^ja;! 1 i>T 2^ >o : 'i^ao ia aivioLoi inta^ HC'rvn at-otinn:^, 

^a'lol; M* ■.•.;:i-..a- l»'at^• a sr,-oOific roaoin<-i akill. In aidition, a i x 
vj;.= L i (..a. ^ 1 Oc.asta ai>a i r: t ho pro^toco] iaiL a i.a? r^ot r(;cr>i_aloc] on 1 iio 
pro:. lK-, Thoy lH^.- : Jv itors, visua' ra/'T-'/ry (^r vaaals, hoarin-; 
soiav.la ia v;c.^r..a-, !oaaaiiiq !a hoar S( uncis .in v/oros, s- ands \o\:- 
loua arai phonot.:o apadlin'^]. Thoso six offt^^r specific^ i n f ornri t- i on 
aofait. ]aok o\ sk?. lla |' homos. 

In oa\^] loaoiaa, l:.'^- ^'^ild r-oads paraqrn lis aloud v/hilo thr* f-x- 
arria.er OioLes ^^'Orc^is., ataa.a'diny io a oodi.-- . Th.o roadinq is a j a.r- 
tii:aal. \ :\ y^ilont i oa.d i aa , tho (a\aniinor tir.o.s the i cad i n^j an^i 
atska, ayu.'-. t u'ais a f t r it ia ea.nrp ! t.' t O'' i . LLsLon.i.nq js uaa..'d t c~ 
Mitiioat'" a aha id. 'i^; |(U:*aitial ia:\ad.inq iovo]„ The exaniinOi la^ada 
tt p-araqraad: -.w fdav oh.l^l'a aotua! grade !e^^el, aloudi, and a.'--,ka 
th^' olii!d. (.jioaa ^ : oP-r> ahca-u it. If th.e ob.ilci oan an.swer the i pa^^'.-^'- 
tiions aboaL ir. If th(' ohiild: o^-n answer the c|uosLions, it i a, 
.la-auiriod td:at 'aa.' is oapahobj o" ro:iding on or above qrade Ir-vel. 

iM a shv;or"d:s ta'^■t. r i m h \a;>Ofda.i 1 a r y 1^'ve!, and word analyr;is ohrt.:ks 
ph'-.-ncd:io sa:ils. Wh- aivin^; td;o word analysis section, it i:. 
i inpco' till: k tc* v.ait^' t:i<' wiaai aa th'.- child proncajinood it rarh«. j" 
I ban rf'r'.a a in: • ;■ i.aa". kk: : ^; fa*. ' 1 1 1 at., s anakysis of orroi, i-.^t.-- 
tt.a ns . 

oT'^lli. na arai 'a'iadva^i^ i no - atr^a d i la c t ! '/ t 'da- ravj 

ra'iOoa!; altaf':d. t k-.^ la-'^dlia.; ; ; t. ::-ay (^ff'-r ">mi^ ira^icdil ia*-- 
oaoh chi Id ' a : :a^atd ] c -k ills. 



':'V| <.a) oi koo!" and ]^ r :A i i>n : A pr<.^fil'r is I'qM. o t < .k ■ 

tdo' :da.)r:t of Ik" : ■"n:'k 1 ; it ;d:(/W:' : r adf ■ - lc\a.^ 1 a'^^.r^a !' - a 

c'lic]'. th'^ a- ''/'a. ,o»'a:-. . 'id: ! r" : : : \ If: d oar]-, shows oo^'icrita 



2 8 i 

o 
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r.u\ .• !.-ii';lh-'- ■\ ch.il'i n:.^y i'^^'- str^.n'.; ir. oral i;':'adinci anc] \'f'ry 
\-- I'^v.- i. si. i r::t. I . 'ul : i:-; , f^tc . 

'I'h»; itM. :;:-; ;it.:^^.^L:■ to :,ii-.:of:t:; a::alv - .s. The oral roaJmn 

• 'ryi.-!-- 1. r- t s' v;:iat; '.ho s;u^ci'i',' rroblonis are 

:-t:y~v; ■ : vi rc;aa v:a , :3ubst Ltiut.ii/ns, r n^^iiiss umis ; etc.) . 'Silent 
^•^•("^iv- r .^m: ^ ohtT;; u^:i aP'i s^■<Je^; r-ay be coneared to sec v;hei:hoi: 

jf. • h'.'^*/ ...re -a : aa^ra r t i or^ tc^ one anot:hL?r. Of ^-jreat". importance 
i ! be v.\n"-a aaLil'/ai;.; tvst. I-a-rer t.a3tte>a"^s such as short vowels 

:a; , o\- blenaa c.;n ia^ picr'-'ai c.^ut. Tha' six su['n iemen tar y tests 
..:lac^ 't-r rfoee ! ' ]r i n ty yinatira. aLnait; v.'hi.'h skilla-' arc^ y^resc^nt 
.':a v/aiaii are laekina. '-'u r" tia^ i" te^sU^iaa may bc^ la-^easary to make 
aa:- tb<'>;* ^.aa^a- y.t't.-raa ..ire ccai s i s t * ai t, , bat. l\\e ^o:aminer aa-.ia]vl 

- 'U \\^-'')\_ w*-.rat.' t.,.' start i i: a t ]■ ac t ior: aft,L'r qivirvj tl'ie THirrell. 
■■ . • .a. a La i^,- kta^' in m:a'l taat t tic- otai! readin^j and silent, read- 
;•; a • ie ss'/T"'';-; a:\' kast-d o:. ia,-ad i aa se».'* (i; thev \o no*' indicate 



k ■: a b 1 1 : .. 1: : '.aorb-s :b--.k not r -r^ce s s a r i 1 y aacarara? for or tiajnally 
,i o ■ ' a ri^'a.l or slow b\:t aa:a_:rate voT"k^:aa-;. 

;\da i i: I. s t ra t i on : Tb- '.bites-N'acb i n 1 1 1^- is a aroup test of silent 
:■ .b. I r.a ability. it may be adm. i a i s te real by classroom tcaichers. 
ba s:'^''ial ti"aia;ir:a is r'^mired. Ay r>roxima tely 45-50 minutes are 
S'-'i'^b: :"('r admaL n i s t r .a^ i on but any nambi'r of students caai tak(^ it 
at t:.'- sa:r.f' tinit.?. Sccrina is aaick and simple. Materials needed 
t^' .iam:a:ster the test include a test iKick. qe for tht^ a y»pro[^r i a t e 
st/a:*.' It.^vi,-!, aiai a stop v;atch or clock. T!ie test nackaqc^ contains 

t--c^hnical manaai , t.t'acliei ' s manual, scoring key, and class 
:.'-ca>''d sbv.-(>t ar.v! tast boc^k l-::- 1 s . bbf e:-:amiav?r qives direb'tions 
a.- tbt' ar'-u;.' and tb^ eiai.ldren \: '^y. sil'"ritl\' unti.l time is called. 



bbis tr-st can b^' asca! ^or screeninq to pick u[) silent 
r~-: iaia Taa;.a. :. em^ , :n ara^upii/] !"or instruction, for de terrn ini ng 
a irox i ma t e 1 e 1 for It^s t rvic t i ^^'U , for de te I'mi n i nq appr ox ima te 
r:.'a..:i!.a l.^:\-el f a class and !b.a- cbeckLncj ;.a'Oc] r^^- s s after instruc- 
tica., it maist b^- k-'a^t Iv. :rind, bov.aa/-i , that tti'"'' scores offer an 
astir. at,' sil-a.t ..v'-il^a:; le\':d ank\-. i'b^r r'ore coinr^l ^a? analysis, 

r.ra"^^ trab' i aa is rs"a;e:^sarv' :^ f r ^ ^ r" ct.aajral arck:!e:;a. ar^^ pick(al up in 
^ b' ' CO s-Ma 'a'" - ' a i ' : . 

'.'.•sr-]ajl besLCO ]^t- 1 >'a"; : 'i'bt'^ k ] ad e la: a r L e u b--/- 1 +'t--;ts ;'«;adina readi- 
[•'ss bolls. \a)Cvb -a 1 r V arid camuaadu^ a';io!: b:ections ?r-::- included 
o.,>r ;rrbs; ' I'be voC(b»alar\' 5'rs:ti''a 5da^v/!j a picture- ana otfers 

ffoa- a';ss ] :. la:.- 1 a for t!:at picturco 'Ida:' child selr^ets tbc^ best 
vaaai , 'a some ra;^la. a a icai foar ad r* tares ar^ pro\'icU.'d foi: ^'^ac^b 



■ ]\ or -a:,:^ t':a'.ant :ua: 



(di 1. 1 a c iaa: ie s t ra? best one . bhe 
m^a'-'-' di''^i(Silt. bach child h't-aias 



w I t 1 1 1 r 
q r..f if :; 



1 / tl: 



I. > i 1 



<'i;iiraif l.y . Care nir.r^t. 
1 ( ; i 1(1 .-.1 :(>u Id Vt 'ad 
: ^ri ( !' vvliLTf^ t he eh. i 1 (i 

»1 i . i 1 n ^ 1 \' e a I |t ^ ^; - 1' 

e 1 -e ' { ' . t h» • r s \ i. : • i i ; 



I e ! ! ; ' ( M 



i;: 1 n 1 s t'.. : iri^j t^:f 
t i : - . i-"e r t V r' i 



AM:!"!; l!,JSt. 

Sc:;U"" i ne 
■ ■ ru.e-'.' t A 



Ih* ) 1 ' A : . 1- e 1 Allied hr-tA-re^ ..tA- 
:iAir i ^ 1. M t: "; a i- ] c^n re( ]uire c,:-ahm. -- 

: 1^ ' ■ ' • ■ A ni. A: t ' r i , 1 s niu ^ 1 )^ ■ '^\)- 



in a y A'.- ".ei 1 ; k:u. 1 e r 
t^va luct t : or - a e, ^-.v 
i.A : a la u ' 1 a r;ay i • a 
i J 1 . ii:a ; - a t < a* ..i av.'-. 
f'^- 1 : A.. L L" a 1 a r ; ' A i ' a . 
1 ♦ i ! a a : e a L : a - la 
:A a u^^'- 
(.^1 a i^e ^ a . : ! 



> • • 1 1 A 

a> t a ^ 



:.: :,a.-!;ia t^-^aihji '.v i t h :;cAu.m.'1 wcak^ it 

.ai l ■iA\A , 'A'!:a.Ai [a'nvia'.'a -i Ai-aqnc^at la 

A ■ S( a Aiaa; . Ae f i i* i > ' in 1 ea r a i na 

a 



J * 'a , M i ; i n<.i ' 1 uer- ! c :i r^anc A. a i i ; i 



a : ri * ;a; t I'.a a- a-A c f ( a ' i * i 



to ^ f ciah 



a 



last a r;c( ■ 
i'K; L aed s 
' a i u :\ c\ i ( ' 
a raii: i ar! 



: aay la ' r*.nav i t t tla • rh i 1 d 
'■'any la.^rnM.iejl laoai'ciuis ha\'"' lan-a 
1 t h t a» • 1 1AV\ . ^ria.^ 1 TAA cU^ ^a 
a 1 '-a : ] t")a \' ; -/a 1 a 1 1 i ra'i v; i 1 1 



'.a 1 1 ."i *. 1 



r>j-: .a'lnn i"M at- / a- 1 lai 
a;fa \v i tlii ! ia'-''- A 



ina naa 1 r'o t. 



: . a ii't -in: r/; 
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J. Levels of orqanization : representational level (ability to 
use symbols in a meaningful way) and automatic level (ability 
to use noii-synibol ic tasks in an "automatic" v;ay) . 

Sub to sts 

1. Auclitorv/ recc}.)tion: auditory input and d iscr iminaticMi ; 

2. Visual reception: vMsual input and discrimination, vis- 
ual meaning ; 

3. Visual sequential momoi/; . 

4. Auditory association: abstract verbal ability; 

5. Auditory sequential memory: digit span; 

C. \'isual association: ability to compreliend relationship 
betv;ec?n ideas presented visually ; 

7. Visual clo-^ure: ability to recognize whole objects 
from visually presented parts of those objects; 

S. Verbal o>:|>ression expressive conceptual: verbal ability; 

9. GrammatLc closure: automatic qraminar habits; 

'0. Manual expression: nonverbal language; 

IL. Auditory closure: ability to supply nass-ing' sounds in 
words ; 

12. So'-ind blending: ability to blend sounds. 

Typ^.. o f Scores anri I nterpre ta t ion : The TT^'A* s scoring concepts 
are somewhat different from man'^ tests. An age score is derived 
from each raw score; this repre::jents a subject's psycholinguistic 
age for each subtest and is expressed, like chronological age, in 
years and months. It is the score wli i ch pinpoints ITPA-based 
learning and problen-: ■ Iving strengths and weaknesses. Each jqe 
scoic should ec|ual ':he subject *s chronological age. 

The scaled score's show hov; far £\ child strays from "average" by 
checking the child's scaled score against an "average" scaled 
^.core ^.q" <)i\f CcUi- sec vdii. ch subtests arf " abUi. )inial " : -i; -q.)ec - 

tive of clironolog ical age. 

A comr)Osite usycholmguistic age is also derived. This score 
represents the integration of the first ten. subtest ago scores 
and offers an overall psycholinguistic age. I'his age should also 
corresp'\-id to chronological age . 

28H 



T:i(j mean s.Ml-d s-v- is th.; averayc 'ol t w.. If.: scores on the 
first t.(_-;: subtcL; L h, . This critical scor^ .-.ows v;l:i.jh i-'.ubtost amas 
arc weak and which -re stronq with rcr.; : -"C t individual's 
nican scaled scor.-. A lino is drawn straiqi.t -r-j-s the profile 
even with the wxcar. :-M:.>d seoro, then -etch sahtest scaled y,c:o.r^- 
1- piott-ec above or be low t;Ks i -r-e. I i the difCcronce is s- t 
loss, the- s;:]ll ■ tile normal ranee. A diltertMico of 

^•o nine ^indicatt-: h. ev::-el i e.^ ability ...r diScitol:tv /md ton 
•'K-a-c-- Mv-iieati-s ,i ro-k-d stoasKith nr a]- mr^'^r^ , In" the cnse . -ak- 
nr'ss.-s, a ser,r. e r toM. or ::.er^' df^inrs ,n: area m whicii r eiiied i a td or 



1 ;. necN-'.s.ii 
I ; : . lO . ; 1 
O O - k.-d 

• , • > 1. a 



' ■ ' Mb s d. ■ f : e I t ■; ,iiid St I cna t h ■; with ! 
f h'lf * f>t ^.-r'akii-ss .md ::( r ^ai^jt hs ea!' Oi' 

' b ^a ■< ; I ' ■ s ere e - e i; (^( ! aa ri i i i : . t t h j ^ niea : ^ 
■'''^d) t^r 1 ae fd^] b)w inq oases , e 1 1 the r'eo- 



O'f o n t 



■'•^^^'i'-'' : a; test s-.';e(: st'ores fane T:0 (Ohc^rio iio- S}x c^t rwa 



■ ^ ■ - ■ * !rt.'an , ot ' I' t a i n d i scn-dtMO. a i ( su^pjes t ( ui : 
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at one time. The tests can be hand-scored or machine-scored. 



When to Use: The Metropolitan measures the skills of mathematics, 
language , • reading , science and social studies at five different 
levels. The tost can be given to check a group's achifeyement level, 
to identify children who are having difficulty, and for ability 
groupina. The Metropolitan may be re-administered to check for 
progrcss^or new deficits. 

General Description : The emphasis is on factual knowledge, with 
a format of multiple choice and tests. The readiny section in- 
cludes paragraphs followed by questions to answer. In spelling, 
the child marks words "correct," incorrect , " or "don't know." 
Lanquage skills, reading charts and graphs, arithmetic, social 
studies and science are also assessed in separate subtests. Each 
subtest is timed by the examiner; the children complete as many 
items as possible before time is called. 

Types of Scores and Interpretation : The Metropolitan yields a 
standard score percentile rank, stanine \and grade equivalent. 
By studying the scores, the teacher can identify particular 
strengths and deficits for each student and can determine average 
.skill levels for the group. Noting par ticular items missed by a 
class may also be advisable. In^^this way, specific problem areas 
„_can-be identified and future programming arranged to teach the 
needed information. 



SLINGERLAND SCREENING TESTS FOR IDENTIFYING CHILDREN WITH 
SPECIFIC LANGUAGE DISABILITY 

Population : Grades 1 through 4 

Administration : This test can be given to small groups or to 
individuals. Time for administration is approximately one hour. 
A kit is required which contains a manual, record sheets, cards, 
and wall charts. 

VJhen to Use ; Early identification of language problems is im- 
portant; probably many of the deficits picked up by the Slinger- 
land would be discovered by careful observation of a child over 
a period of time. However, the Slingerland gives a complete 
overview of a child's difficulties with language so ^that remedia- 
tion can begin immediately- 

Gener al Description : Many language-^related skills are tested. 
Handwriting, spatial organization, and directionality are measured 
by having the children copy words and letters both from a distance 
and at close range. Reading and spelling levels are determined. 
Auditory tests are also available but would not necessarily be 
used with every pupil. 
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Types of Scc-ii-s and Interpre t ation : Scores arc taken from the 
number wrong including errors, self-corrections, and poor letter 
formations. Thrcugh this type of analysis, problem areas are 
pinpointed. Scoring is ciuite complex and often subjective, so 
normative data are, not necessarily accurate. Remedial programs 
for specific deficits can be selected, however, and further diag- 
nosis completed as nc^oded. 



SLOSSON TNTr:LLI(;j-::N('I- rilS'V 

Po[Hilat i on : Acjes 1 month to adui.l'. 

Admin is t ratio n : This individual IQ te:st 1 akos about 20 minu tes 
to adniinistei and score. A test protocol and testing manual are 
the only materials needed. No special training is necessary to 
he able to administer the test as instruct j.ons in the manual are 
explicit. ; 

When to Use : The Slosson is widely used as a screening device 
for placement in special programs. It has been shown :o corr?late 
highly with the Stanford Binet. A low lO score on this test is 
a Lugnal for further testing to pinpoint specific d if f i cul t j.os . 

General Description : A series of ques t ions is asked by the test 
adndnis tr ator . These range from observations of behavior expected 
to content and concepts appropriate to an adult. Generally, test- 
ing begins with a question about one-year below the subject's 
ciironological age; a basal and ceiling item are established ac- 
cording to the number of errors. The test protocol is arranged 
to make scoring quite simple. It is possible to break the questions 
down into general categories such as analogies, definitions, 
arithmetic, thought problems, and factual knowledge, even though 
there are no specific subtests. 

Types of Scores and Interpretation : Mental age and IQ scores are 
dcr Ived . These are globa 1 scores and cannot bo separated into 
performance and verbal in te 1 1 igenc(.^ . It is j)Ossible, hc^wever, to 
informally analyze- s[)erific areas of v;caknu::.s and strt;nqth by clK:^~r:k- 
in<] for specific patterns of error on cet t.ain ty|)es of (]uc:.st ions . 



WHSCHLKR INTr.IJ.inFNC;K SCALE FOR CHILDREN 
Populat ion : Aucs 5 through 15. 

Administration : The WISc; is an individual in test which may be 
adminircered only by a qualified psychologist. It usually takes 
at least one hour to administer and , scoring and interpretation are 
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quite complex. 

^^^hen to use: When in-depth analysis of a child's Intelligence 
T^lTi^feaT-the Wise is very valuable. Because of the subtests, 
a area? S;al can be learned about how a child thinks; indications 
^f^me^taf retardation, learning disability ^^f 
nirhance --an also be picked up in interpretation ot scores. Tne 
W^SC oi?en used in^lacement of children in special education 

programs . 

General Desc ription: Tne WISC is divided into 12 subtests, six 
performance . 

Verbal 

information: general facts, usually dependent on formal 
education 

comprehension: judgment and corroBon sense dependent on wide 
variety of practical experiences 

Arithmetic: number and arithmetic ability 
Similarities: an abstract verbal problem-solving ability 
Vocabulary. a v jrd and verbal knowledge 
Digit Span: short term auditory sequential memory 
Performance 

Picture completion: ability to visually identify details, 
and ability to separate essential from nonessential 
visual details 

Picture Arrangement: social awareness, ability to think 
sequentially, ability to see human cause-and-ef f ect 
Relationships and ability to fit parts into a whole 

Block Design; nonverbal, abstract, problem-solving ability, 
visual motor coordination and spatial relationships 

Obiect Assembly: visual motor coordination, spatiaL re- 
^ lationships and ability to fit parts into a whole 

Coding: visual motor coordination, manual dexterity and 
flexibility, and visual memory 

Mazes: planning and anticipation ability and visual motor 
coordination. 

For each of the /subtests , the examiner presents P^f J^^^^^ ^^^^j"" 
creasing difficulty until a ceiling is. reached; the basal ana 
ceiling scores are used in the scoring. 
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Ty n r i; of Mcc n iiiK.I 1 hi t- rj^-r o ta t i Q n : Verbal 10^ r I ormancc Ifj and 
rTuT scaTu l(j (\s jrt: calculated . Inter f^retation is complex 

bui offo/ s a qtL^at doa] of iniormatior. . By studying high ana low 
subtest scores, strengths and weaknesses can bo pinpointed. Dis- 
crepancies between Verbal and performance scores are significant. 
In addition, the exajnincr is encouraged to note personal observa- 
tions daring the testing situation, v;hich may offer clues about 
personality and learning traits of the student. Although caution 
should be used in interpreting individual subtest scores alone, 
the relationships between subtest scores provide information on 
the child's deficiencies, how he m^ly loarn best, and his strengths. 



wii)!::' h^vjc^i: Aci! 1 I':v1'.:mi:mt TKS'r 

Populal i on : 5 to 11 years (Level Jt) ; 12 to adult (bc^vel 2) 

Administratio n : No training i s needed to give the WKAT. It is 
simple to administer and the training m.anual is explicit. The 
test takes 15-30 minutes to administer and score. An- instruc- 
tional manual, clock or stop watch, and test protocol are the 
only materials neede?d. The arithmetic section can b(^ given to 
groups, but the I'eading and spelling must be administered individ- 
ually. , 

When to Use : Screening for group placement is the main value of 
the WIIAT. It serves as a signal for further testing in weak 
areas. The scores are very broad and the skills areas are limited. 
Reading tests only reading recocmi t ion , and arithmeti'c tests 
computation only . 

General Description : There are three subtests: reading, sy3elling | 
and ar 1 thiTiet ic . The Level ] test also includes reading and 
£iritlimetic readiness measures. The reading se'ction consists of 
a list of v/ords ranging from very simple to difficult. The child 
reads every word until he makes a certain i iber of consecutive 
errors. For spelling, the teacher dictates v/ords for the child 
to write. These, too, increase in difficulty and the testing 
stops when the ceiling item is reached. 

The arithmetic r(>adin*ess section provides simple questions for 
the teacher to ask tlic child. This test is given to all child- 
ren under seven and to those oldcH' children who are suspected of 
being st^verely retardr^d in math. The arithmetic computation is 
a timed test in v.hich the child completers as many items as hc^ 
can in 15 minute: . 

Scores and Interp!-e> ta t ion : Scores are in terms of grade equiva- 
lents in each of the areas, standard score and percentile scores. 
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other than a general outlook as to where the child is function- 
inq there is little diagnostic value to the WRAT other than to 
alert the teacher that further testing is needed in weak areas. 
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Appendix E: Instructional Materials and Techniques 

BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION 

Behavior modification refers to a systentacic arrangement of 
events in the environment which leads to a change in observable 
behavior. Its principles have alv/ays been effective, but arc 
often used inconsistently or in a tr ial-and-error fashion. 
Eliminating some of the guesswork through systematic observation 
of bc»havior and application of consistent consequences can lead 
to a classroom that runs morf* smoothly with imj^roved academic 
pr()(| V ciit', . 

riaiiy basic c:i>ncopt.s have been qiven si^c^cilic labels in behavior 
modification theory. 

Reinforcement : Behavior is influenced by what happens immediately 
after it occurs. Behavior that Is rewarded tends to increase; 
that which is not rewarded tends to decrease. The" consequence 
of a specific- behavior is termi^d r^iinforccment . It is the rinn- 
forcer that controls behavior. 

Positive Reinforcement : Anything that tendi^ to increase a cer- 
tain behavior by making a person feel good or motivating him to 
do something is a positive reinforcer. A teacher establishing- 
a behavior modification program must be alert to what reinforces 
a particular person ar> many individual differences will be found. 
One child may be thrilled with the teacher's praise while another 
may feel quite uneasy or even unconcerned when he hears he is 
doing well. Positive reinforcers for maladaptive behavior often 
are not discovered because inappropriate assumptions are made 
about what should be reinforcing. Since positive reinforcers 
for a particular child may not always be obvious, the followirg 
(Figure 1) may aid the teacher. After the child has completed 
the survey either urally or in written form, the teacher will 
probably find several ways to reinforce that child's behavior. ^ 

Punishment : Punishment refers to any consequence that reduces 
or weakens a behavior. Traditionally punishment has been used 
to put a stop to inappropriate behavior. Spankings, witholding 
of privileges, and so on, are well known to all. The behavior 
modification approach is positive rather than punishment-oriented. 
Except in cases where health and safety are threatened, other 
methods should be used to change maladaptive behavior. Although 
punishment often appears to be a quick method for stopping a 
problem, its effects cannot accuratelv be measured. It is 
impossible to determine the degree c£ emotional impact punish- 
ment may have on an individual. Since punishment tells a person 
what not to do but gives no clue as to what he should be doing, 
it has little instructional value. 
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Time Out : A child's behavior may become so disruptive that he 
must be removed from the situation for a shor^ while. This 
removal represents a time when no reinforcement is available on 
any terms. rf a room or area is available where the child will 
receive no stimulation for a specified amount of time, this may 
be used. It is of no value to place a child in the hall or 
principal's office where there may be activity which could actu- 
ally reinforce the child's problem behavior. If it's fun to go 
to the office, the child's problem behavior will increase. If 
a time-out room 'is not availeQ:)le, the child may be totally ig- 
nored for a fvvj minutes. If he is engaged in a pleasurable 
activity when he misbehaves, he may be asked to sit out for awhile. 
The child should know why he is being removed and under what cir- 
cumstances h(j will be allowed to return. (Passage of time or 
return to appropriate behavior) 

Extinction : A behavior which receives no reinforcement at all 
will diminish until, after a time, it is no longer a part of 
the person's repertoire. Extinction is the process of altering 
consequences so reinforcement is not provided. For a behavior 
to be effectively extinguished, the true reinforcer must be dis- 
covered. If, for example, a child is acting out to receive 
attention from his classmates, the teacher's ignoring his behavior 
will not have an effect. Arrangements must be made to eliminate 
the peer attention the child is receiving. 

Incompatible Behavior : Another effective way of reducing in- 
appropriate behavior is to reinforce incompatible behavior. If 
a child gets out of his s:eat too often, rather than punishing 
him for being up, he may be rewarded for staying in his 'seat. 
It is obvious that he cannot stand and sit at the same time; so 
if the reinforcer is strong, his in-seat behavior will increase. 

Prema ck Principle : Often, a behavior which is occurring intre- 
quently can be increased by pairing it with a high frequency 
or pleasurable ac':ivity. For instance, if a child would rathec 
draw on the board than go out to recess, it may be arranged for 
the child to draw on the board only after he has been out to 



Satiation : For many reasons, what has been reinforcing a child 
may become ineffective over time. If candy is being used, the 
child may have had all he wants or he may get tired of receiving 
the same treat. Verbal praise, too, can lose its effect if it 
is overused. To [)revont satiation, reinforcers should be changed 
frequently and phrases used in verbal praise should be varied. 

Target Behavior : This refers to the behavior to be increased 
or decreased. It is the observable subject of the behavior mod- 
ification program. 
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Modeling: Children tend to copy or imitate those people they 
admire. A good model serves as an example cf appropriate be- 
havior which the child can emulate. Teachers, parents, peers, 
and others serve as examples after wh^ich children model their 
own behavior. 

Shaping: It cannot be expected that a behavior will appear in 
its final form in the early stages of training. For instance, 
when a child learns his times tables, he will learn a few at a 
time until he masters the entire skill. If reinforcement is 
not given until all the times tables are mastered, the child may 
lose interest or feel the task is impossible. Shaping, then, 
refers to the process of reinforcing small steps in the direction 
of the goal. Once the goal has been selected, the teacher must 
break it down into orderly steps from most simple to most com- 
plex. Each step that is accomplished, starting with what the 
child can already do, is reinforced until the behavior is shaped 
to its final form. 

Cueinq- Cues can be arranged to alert a child before correct 
performance is expected. This arrangement avoids reprimands 
for incorrect performance because the child knows what is ex- 
pected and when he should perform. The teacher may discuss a 
plan with a child which will aid him in remembering to write 
his name on his pa-er. As, paper is passed out, the teacher may 
tap the chalkboard or do some- other simple act to alert the 
child As the child begins to write his name on his paper more 
consistently, the cues may be lessened and gradually omitted. 

Setting Up a Behavior Modification Program 

Selecting Beh aviors to be Changed : Before a teacher can set up 
any kind o f behavior modification program, She must carefully 
study what is already happening and what she wants for outcomes. 
Goals for each situation may he diffe.rent, but they must be 
reasonable and ethical. If a behavior is to be changed merely 
for the teacher's Ipenefit without concern for the child s develop- 
ment, the change i^ not justified. 

Often we say, "Johnay is a problem child" or "I wish Susan would 
settle down." These statements are glolpal cues that something 
is wrong, but offer no direction for a solution. Johnny needs 
to be observed to see what he does that causes a problem. Once 
the problem beha- iors are pinpointed, they are stated in observ- 
able , countable and repeatable terms. It has been said that 
anything that can be observed can be counted. When a target 
behavior is stated in terms such as "out of his seat too often 
or "talking out in class," it is then possible to ti^d out how 
often this happens and to do something about decreasing the 
occurrence. In order to be repeatable, the phrase, destroys 
property" is more effective than "tore Patty's dress. 
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In selecting tarqet behaviors, the following should be kept in 
m i hd : 

1. The more frequently a behavior already occurs, the easier it 
will be to change because there are more opportunities for • 
reinforcement, 

2. Only a few behaviors should be worked on at a time. It is 
an impossible job to mold all aspects of a child's behavior 
at one time. Select a few behaviors which are most in need 
of change and as the changes take place, others may be sub- 
stituted. 

3. rach tarcjot behavior must be broken into small steps of in- 
creasing J.if f iculty. During training, behavior is shaped 
by reinforcing these smal^ steps as tney occur. 

4. Behavioral obiectives or statemer\ts of behavioral goals 
should, when possible, be written in positive terms. This 
heli)s keep the emphasis on positive reinforcement. ^Bill 
will stay in his seat during s±udy time" is a better state- 
ment than "EUll will not wander around the room." 

Schedules of Reinforcement : Once the target behaviors have been 
selected a-nd defined , the type of reinforcement is determined. 
A schedule for giving reinforcement ir- also planned. The type 
of positive reinforcement or punishment that works will vary 
from cnild to child. No matter how well defined a program may 
be, it will surely fail if ineffective reinforcers are selec±ed. 
By observing the child, one can determine many things which that 
individual enjoys. An interview with the child and/or his 
parents can also bring about suggestions for reinforcets . Tf*'achers 
using behavior modification must bo prepared to be flexible in 
adapting reinforcers to meet individual needs. 

To be most effective, reinforcement should closely follow the 
occurrence of appropriate behavior. A "100%" on completion 
of a paper is more effective than an"A" on a report card six 
\'eeks later. When tasks have been broken into small steps, 
each step should be reinforced as soon as possible after com- 
pletion. 

If, after careful application, positive methods do not appear 
to be working, and punishment i? decided upon, it is important 
to remember that highly emotional or physically painful conse- 
quences are not necessary. Many things can be punishing to a 
rhild without involving argument, lecturing or loss of self 
control by the teacher. It must also be remembered that, as 
with positive reinforcers, blanket statements cannot be made as 
to what will punish a particular child. The teacher may become 
quite frustrated if she takes a child's candy away as punishment 
only to find the child did not want the candy anyway. 
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There are several schedules which can be followed in reinforcing 
behavior. 



Co ntinuous reinforcement . When a new task is beinc, learned*, 
acquisition is more rapid if reinforcement is given after each 
occurrence of the behavior. For example, a child who is being 
reinforced for coming to school on time will improve more quickly 
if he get-s a checkmark every day that he is on time. Daily 
report cards may be more effective than semester reports. 

Intermittent reinforcement . Once a behavior is mastered, 
continuous reinforcement becomes less effective. If reinforce- 
ment is discontinued at this time, it is very probable that the 
child Will feel the game is over and the new behavior v;ill be 
lost. B'or this reason, it is essential to switch to a program 
;of intermittent reinforcement. Now the behavior is reinforced 
"only part of the time and the frequency of reinforcement can be 
decreased gradually, until the program is phased out. This 
transition is a step that is often overlooked in classrooms. 
When the child begins to function well, either the program is 
dropped completely, or continuous reinforcement is continued 
too long. Teachers often cling to a program "because it is 
working," rather than allowing the student to become indepen- 
dent and self-controlling. 

Intermittent reinforcement may take one, two, or a combination 
of throe forms. Ratio . For every ten problems completed, re- 
inforcement is given. Interval . Every fifteen minutes, those 
children who are working on their assignments will be reinforced. 
Variable. The child cannot predict when he will be reinforced. 
Reinforceraent still immediately follows the specified behavior, 
but in a random pattern. 

Alterna tive Programs : The principles of behavior modification 
37r7i"be applied in a variety of programs.^ Following are throe 
ways of developing behavior modification programs. 

Tang ible Reinfor^ers ; Often, criticism is leveled at behavior 
modification because of the use of candy, toys, etc. It is felt 
that- children should learn for praise or for pure love of learn- 
ing. For most children, these are effective motivators, but 
some children need more than praise to get them going. ■ 
program of tangible reinforcement is decided upon, two pitfalls 
caiv. be .avoided. First, as previously stated, tangible rein- 
forcers are not necessary for everyone. Application of an 
"M & M" program for a whole class may appear to work, but other, 
more traditional, reinforcers would probably also work. Second, 
tangible reinforcers ■ should not be used in isolation. Pairing 
them with more traditional types of reinforcement can and should 
lead to less dependence on candy, etc. and more acceptance of 
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praise or grades. If a child hears, "good work" as he receives 
his candy, soon /'good work" will have a pleading effect and the 
candy will not be as nec^;^sary. 

>■ 

Contingency Contracting : Negotiating a conti ngency contract 
involves an agreement between teacher and student as to what- the 
child is expected to do in return for something he wants. To be 
effective, the contract must be fair to both parties, clearly 
stated, and agreed upon and adhered to by teacher and student 
alike. This type of agreement can be highly individualized. 
It offers the chilr] a chance to say what he feels he can do and 
giv^*' him a part of the planning. 

CroiiK- contingencies may also be devised. It may be advantageous 
t:o r.a!-'u a* privi lege available to a whole group after each member 
i\ .'• K.' t d .-i-'propr lately . (The class may go to recess when every- 
one IS quiet.) The whole group may receive a reward when a par- 
t.ouiar member completes an act within his capability. (When 
Jari answers a cjuestibn, everyone gets a point.) Or, a contin- 
gency may be ai ranged which each group member car. r^^ceive in- 
dividually. (Those who complete t,heir math may have free time.) 

Token Economy : Soxaet^imes , reinforcement immediately aft6r. a 
behavior is not possible cxr practical i:T.^.'Yet»)pc:if the reinforqing 
event does not follow appropriate behavior immediately, its 
effectiveness i^s likely to be lost. When reinforcement must be 
delayed, a form of token reinforcement may bo implemented. Points, 
poker chirks, or other forms of tally are given immediately after 
an appropriate behavior occiirs and exchanged during a specific 
time pciiod for other things. Tangible objects, free time, or 
special privileges can be "bought" with- tokens. If carefully 
adrr.mistered , these programs can be quite effective. -Here, as 

all other types of behavior modification, the teacher must 
be flexible and alert to changing needs. A program which does 
not cri^mge to allow for satiation and does not . move in the direc-. 
tion of self -cont.r ol and independence is of littLe value. 

O b s r ving Behavior in Behavior Modification Programs 

In order to determine whether or not progress is being made, 
some tyre of record-keeping device should be developed. This can 
be minin\dl or eom^- 1 ex. depend ing. on the time available and the 
ne<?ds of the teacher. I7hile record keeping is .important, one. 
need not become r>o involved with charting that time with children 
is sacr i f i cc'd . 

The teacher may 'h^vise a graph or tally sheet to mark when be- 
havioj: ..c/urr:. Of ten the child himself can be involved in his 
own rc^cor^l keeping. This has added reinforcing value itself. 
The child fr-els respon.sible for his progress and is motivated to 
impro/V^*. i i; .situat ions v/here aides or volunteers are available, 
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thev may be trained to observe and chart occurrence of behavior. . 
'■■ is approach may be superior when the effect of a reinforcement 
piogram is being examined - without the child's awareness. 

•^^ 

Strategies for counting and charting behavior are numerous de- 
ponding on the needs and creativity of the teacher. A simple 
tally of how many times a behavior occurs, marked on a 3x5 card 
may L sufficient. Certain periods of the day may bo, selected 
for observation (seat-work time, recess, etc.), or a spot check 
(.very half hour {15 minutes, 20 minutes, etc.) to see whether 
the child is onqagod in a specified activity may be employed. 
Sometimes, the criterion is not how often a behavior occurs, but 
h.ow long it lasts. In this case, the number of secondr,. or 
minutes the child spends in a given activity may be recorded. _ 

If i+- is felt to be too time consuming to record a child's or 
class' target behavior while class is in session, tasks.: Stich 
as "num>^er of math problems completed," "number of pages Tead, • 
etc can be counted after the' children have left the room. It^ 
^= of little value, however, to rely on memory when charting 
behaviors for which no ccr.cf-te record is available. For example, 
the number of times a child talks out during a lesson cannot be ^ 
tallied while the children are out to recess. 

If it is decided that the strength of a certain reinforcer needs 
to be examined empirically, four stages of recording are compared. 

1 Baseline. The frequency of the behavior is determined before 

any change is made in dealing with the child. .^p,^- 
- Treatment 1. When this frequency is fairly stable, the treat 
^" men? or intervention is applied and again behavior is counted. 
Tf the treatment works, the frequency should change and then 

stabili^.e ag a i n . • i i 

^ Pever<.al To determine whether the reinforcement is actually , 
~' maintaining the new behavior, a return to conditions prior to 
intervention willXhow a trend toward return to baseline If 
the behavior change Us essential to classroom ^f^T^fl'T'l'^,^ 
however, the reversal stage may not be practical as the child s 
oroqress would be temporarily sacrificed. 
4. Treatment 2. The reinforcement condition is again applied and 
behavior should- again improve. 

A I'inal Note 

The wise teacher will carefully study the concepts of behavior 
nodif cation and plan her programs well before applying them 
Difficult problems should be discussed with ^^^^f 
PXDO-ioncp with bphavior modification; resource m.aterials and 
consuitants can offer specific suggestions when doubts are present, 
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Behavior nodif icat ion is not a panacea for all behavior problems, 
but its c^f f ec tiveness is supported by more scientific research 
in laboratory and classroom settings than other approaches to 
behavior managorncnt. Tt is a potentially effective tool which 
raay be put: to good use in classroom sottingn. 



FMRNALD ME'IMIOI) . ' ' 

Thv Fernald tracincj method or Fernald-Keller kinesthetic method 
Was dovolov)od for use with extremely disabled readers. This 
:t;ul. t isrTiSor y cognitive approach first teao4T(?'s a child to write 
words correcLly, v/rite stories using the words he learns, and 
reac: t^jS'"^ stories ir. print. Later, he begins to read material 
crher tiiaii his own. The program v;orks wel]. with older children 
wiio havi not learned to read, because in the early stages the 
child j:-':vi.ects the words to be studied. He is not limited -by the' 
SLmj.^iicity of beginning reading m.aterials. The program is divided 
intc.iOuii -J u ages. 

Stage One: This stncje t-mphasizes tracing v/ords wlUch the child 
has chosen to learn. Each word is printed for the child in 
blackboard-size print. As the child traces each word, he must 
touch the paper and pronounce the word {the words are pronounced 
in the way they sound without breaking them into separate letter 
sounds or syllables). When the v;ord can be written correctly 
without looking at the copy, the child uses it in an original 
story. The story is typed by the teacher and the child files 
the new v;ord alphabetically in his word file {this alphabetizing 
helps him learn the letters of the alphabet in a nfeaningful way.) 
If the child makes an error v/hen attempting to write the word, 
the paper is taken away, more tracing is done and the child tries 
again on a clean sheet of paper. As the child learns words more 
quickly, fewer and fewer tracings are necessary and soon the 
activity can be eliminated. 

3ta(5e two: Stage two begins when the child no longer needs to 
trace a word to learn it. lie can look at it, say it to himself, 
and then write it u'i thout looking at the copy. All other \activ- 
ities are the same as stage one-~pronouncing v/hile writinc)^, 
writing and reading stories, and filing words alphabetically. 

Stage three: The child now learns directly from words in p\rint- 
rather than having them written for him in large letters. ^n 
this stage he begins to read from books."' He can select any \book 
he wants, but may have'-'more success if the books are not ext;remely 
difficult. Tlie teacher tells him any words he doesn't knov; and 
later these words are studied in tlie method described. 

Stage four: Thf,: child uses context clues and similarities to 
words h(.» knows to doco^ie nev; v;ords. If he cannot figure out a 
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word, he is told by the teacher and again ubes the word-learning 
method to master it. When a child is reading on his grade level, 
formal training is discontinued. 



SPALDING PHONICS METHOD 

Ronalda Spalding developed what she called "The New Unified 
Phonics Method" as an alternative to sight methods which she 
criticizes for caufiiny guessing and bad study habits. Her method 
must be followed exclusively and rigidly for best success. 
Spalding assumes al] children can attend to group instruction, 
have largo speaking vocabularies and have all the cognitive skills 
necessary to follow the program. 

The method: The class is taught as a whole because Spalding feels 
that breaking into small groups wastes too much time. The teacher 
presents 70 phonograms representing the 45 basic Sounds in the 
English language. Students repeat each sound and copy the written 
symbols for each in a notebook which must conform to exact stan- 
dards (lower-case manuscript on 3/8 inch rul-d papier, skipping ^ - 
every otvher line) . > 

In teaching letter formation, Spalding us\s a clock face. All 
letters follow a number sequence on the clock. For example, the 
pattern for S is 2-12-10-4-6-8 . Spaldi ng ' u ses only phonel^ic 
sounds not letter names, as she feels the^ names confuse the young 
readers. Words which do nu'.. con§orm to the rules are taught as ; 
sight or as learned words, out there are f^pw of these. Spalding 
claims that only 50 of l,Ot' words on Leonard P. Ayres measuring 
scale for ability in spelling do not conform. to her rules. She 
uses this list for spelling dictation. 

AS phonograms are learned, drills no longer include visual clues 
from the teacher. After all of the phonograms are mastered by 
at least one-half of the class, words are introduced in; groups 
<-hat follow phonetic rules. The teacher says each word clearly, 
pronouncing each phonogram in it, and uses carefully prescribed 
hand movements. It is believed that these hand movements are a 
valuable cue for students. The children repeat the words and 
copy them carefully in their notebooks. 

As th ' phonetic rules are learned, a primer" is introduced. This 
book has no pictures to give "guessing" clues. The presentation 
of books is delayed until this stage so that children can grasp 
the meaning of the stories. 



GILLINGHAM-STILLMAN (ORTON) PHONICS METHOD 

This method was developed by Gillingham and Betsy Stillman. They 
used Sam Orton's theories as their basis to build a program which 
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could be ut'.ed with children from ages six through high school. 
The emphasis in this alphabetic system is on auditory discrimi- 
nation in contrast to other gropp methods which stress visual 
rtyception. 'I'he training is formal and steps must be followed 
strictly. Child|ren arc not allowed to read any ether material 
while in early training. The auditory emphasis demands that 
children have auditory skills intact or more failure may be ex- 
perienced. It is, therefore, important to diagnose strengths 
and weaknesses carefully before placing a child in this program. . 
(Gillingham feels, however, thr.^ all] children should u&e the pro-' 
gram to prevent spelUing difficulties as well as to learn to read. 

The instruct ion manual is very explicit. It defines eight 
"linkaqes" by which phonograms are taught" (beginning with short 
a and so'/oral consonants). The eight linkages bring together 
audi r'Y , visual and kinesthetic stimuli. 

1. The teacher shows a phonogram and pronounces it. The students 
repeat the sound to associate it with the letter. 

2. The children practice tracing, copying and writina.the phono- 
gram fror. rn^^mory. • . • 

3. The children name th^ phonOv^ram v;hGn they see it.." Each child' 
hand is mov-ed to form the letter (this associates the look 
and feel of the letter) ; 

4. ^ The children write the phonogram from dictation. 

5. The phonogram is shown and the children make the sound. 
Their hands are moved to form _Jthe letter,: and again the 
children make the sound. 

6. Children produce th(^ sound when the phonogram's name is given. 

7. The teacher makes the sound and the children give the phono- 
gram name. / 

8. The teacher gives the sound; the children write the letter 
symbols and name them. 

Blending is taught by placing several phonogram cards on the 
table. The children pronounce the, sounds rapidly in succession. 
The day after blending is introduced "Simultaneous Oral Spelling" 
begins. The teacher sounds a word and the children identify tl\e 
letters. They then write the letters and name them. . ' .^ 

All work is done with pure ly phonetic words. Even after sound 
blending is mastered, all books are screened and only those whose 
vocabulary is purely phonetic are permitted. Later, after child- 
ren can pronounce any combination of phonetic syllables, non- 
phonetic syllables are introduced as sight words, . 

Gillingham seems to assume comprehension will occur because 
little mention is made of word meaning practice. 
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MONROE PHONETIC METHOD 

The Monroe Phonetj.c Method has been very effective with severely 
disabled readers; although it can he used with less sevete prob- 
lems, it is sloW and laborious and other methods are morte offi- 
ciant for children with more normal skills. The program, is highly 
-individualized v/ith emphasis on phonetic drill. The variety of 
activities is intended to keep work meaningful. , The child, s 
problems; are ca-rofully diagnosed, and the following activities 
are UHt.vi\_as needed.-. •—" 

Vowol and consonant dof icTts^ «-te,ii. ma jor source of problems for 
poor readers. First, ability to discriminate sounds in speech 
and match them with letter symbols is taught. Several pictures 
that bcqin with the same consonant or contain the same vowel are 
qlu- on cards and studied by the student. Next, cards for two 
unl.. sounds are mixed and the child says each sound to improve 
his discrimination. When the. Sounds have been learned, they are 
associated with letters thrCugh the activity of tracing. Sound 
blending is the next, step in the progressi. u. The chi.- is .en- 
couraged to pronounce each sound separately if necessary as he 
traces and blends (left to right movement is stressed). Recall 
is tested with flash cards. 

Special! Y prepared pnonetic stories are used for reading practice, 
and nonphoiiotic words are. taught by sounding and tracing or are 
determined firom context as the child progresses. 

Addition Wf sounds (most often 1 and r) may be caused by failure 
to discriminate consonant blends and word forms. Drills are ■ 
given on word lists containing words that are alike except for 
the presence of 1 or r (tack, track, fat, flat). 

Omissions may bo cau^^ed by too much speed or poor visual dis- 
crimination. Often, use of the, method for teaching vowels and 
consonants as mentioned may eliminate the problem. If speed is 
the cause, wlower reading rate is encouraged. If ^^P^^itions 
occur due to insiuf f ici ent word recognition or stalling to figure 
out words, use methods described for teaching letter sounds. It 
?^pea?ing is a habit it should be pointed out continuously so the 
child ini attempt to correct .it himself (oral reading with the 
teacher and student together helps to call attention to the 
ropoti tion) . 

Addition of adjectives and adverbs should be ignorei3 unless it 
S^arigef meLiSi In this case, attention should be called to 
what is happening in the story. 

30o 
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GATES RI:ADING METHOD 



Gatos fuels that it: is necessary to use the same methods with 
severely retarded readers as are used in the best programs f,or 
normal children . He is opposed to the more rigid programs such 
as P'^ernald and Monroe. Enrichment, not restriction, is his 
emphasis- This program is very flexible. Tt5^ success depends^' 
on the teacher, who must diagnose carefully and choose the proper t 
approach for each child. The toacher must also take time, to 
•Jomonstrate and explain as many times as necessary to keep the \ 
'liLld moving 'it the proper pace. If, after experience with con- 
\ ^ i;t-.ioncil [)rograms, the child fails to make progress, it may be 
nocos^^dry for the teacher to resort to tracing and writing tech- 
nicjufs for a short time only. As soon as the child demonstrates 
tijdt he ca.i maintain leJt to right progression he should go back 
to the ocher methods. ' \ . 



^ - - _j . 

STERN ARITHMETIC METHOD - 

Very few atterapts have been made to develop arithmetic programs 
for the learning disabled, other than Katherine' Stern ' s Instruc- 
tional AritnmeLic, "^'his widely used, systematic approach is 
based on the idea that arithmeric, as the foundation of mathe- 
matics and science study. Concrete mater ials are used in demon- 
stration experiement's and games to teach number relationships. ' 
The child can immediately sec? i? he is right .or wrong when he 
manipulates the materials. Four different level, kits which in- 
clude teacher's manuals, film strips, materials and pupil work- 
books are available. 



LEHTINEiVi. PERCEPTUAL METHOD : 

fjohtineh based her work on research by Strauss, arid although she 
/was one of the earliest to provide programs for , minimally brain'- 
I'dama'ged phildren, her methods are still widely used. The brain 
injured child has di.^orders in perception and conceptual forma- 
tion . He is abnormally aware of stimul i and reacts strongly . 
"To help him co^ncentrate on^ learning, the envi.ronmrnt must be 
controlled and i structured . Emphasis is placed on self-control 
and remediation of weaknesses, rather than building on strengths. 
Lessons are act ivi. ty or tented, not drill or i edited . Lehtinen feels 
excessive drill may cause the child to rely dn rote memorization 
without comprehension. Motor activities, ,such as sorting, cutting, 
printing or writing, and manipulating counters and- gadgets are 
used. The children develop their own materials for these 
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activities in order to gain insight into how materials are made 
and used. Use of materials, not the materials themselves, is 
the main<^tay of this method. Normal organization of parts and 
relatedntss of parts in pattern ar- the underlying concepts 
taught. \ 



BARRY LANGUAGE APPROACH 



The Barry approach is directed ..to teaching receptive and expres- 
sive language to learning disabled children of normal intelli- 
gence. Barry's emphasis is on learning idisaKilities rather than 
peripheral hep.ring loss, mental retardation, or emotional distur- 
bances. ; Her program is very Valuable an^ useful, not only for 
language training, but for other related functions . . j 

Multisensory stimuli are provided.. Training begins with color 
"words. Two-inch color blocks are used to teach the various 
colors. The teacher sits very close to th^ child to maintain , ,; 

visual attention and a hearing tube is used, for auditory atten- 
tion After the teacher has instructed the^child, she asks, 
"Where is red," 'br, "Where is the red block?" The child responds 
by picking up the correct block. After the child demonstrated 
that he knows several colors, the teacher sits behind him and asks, , 
for the colors. If this approaches too difficult, written colored 
wbrds are used in place of auditory clues. The child "patches 
colors and colored words and traces the words. Soon the words 
are printed in black. In extreme cases, where the color concept 
proves too complex, toys may be used in place of blocks. After 
•■color words, teaching follows this progression. Nouns, verbs, 
'prepositions, simple commands, and prepositional phrases. 

When the child appears to have good command of receptive language, 
Expressive language training begins. Nouns are taught first, • 
tlien verbs, prepositions, pronouns, phrases and sentences are^ 
presented. Once the child has adequate vocabulary and knows the 
parts of speech, complete sentences are required. .Children are 
encouraged to build language skill by talking about interests , 
and experiences. Older children learn dictionary use, spelling • 
rules and grammar. 



MYKLEBUST LANGUAGE APPROACH 

nelmer Myklebust has dedicated many years of study to the develop- 
ment of programs for learning disabled children., Although his 
maior thrust is in auditory language, he. recognizes the impor- 
tant relationship between visual, auditory and graphic channels 
in verbal and nonverbal learning. 
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Myklebtet- Identified twelve fundamental principles which were 
use«I to. -develop specific methods of remediation in areas of 
language , reading , written language, arithmetic and nonverbal 
learning. The principles are: 

1. Teaching must be individualized, 

2. Teaching according to readiness in a balanced program is 
essential . 

3. Teaching must be as close to the level of involvelinent as 
possible - 

4. Consider that input precedes output as a basis f or class if i~ 
cation or grou[)ing. 

f). Teach to the tolerance level, avoiding overloading in particu- 
lar. I 
b. Use multisensory stimulation. 

7. Raise the deficits without undue stimulation or demand of the 
disability itself. _ 

8. Teaching to the integrities is necessary, but has\lim"Ttalriops* 

9. Provide .'training in perception wlien needed. 

10. Control important variables such as attention, ra te , proXimi ty 
and size as needed. ' 

11. Develop, both the verbal and nonverbal areas of experience. 

12. Guide the approach by both behavioral criteria and psycho- 
neurological considerations. r 

Auditory language disorders: When auditory language deficits 
are recognized, training should begin early. Receptive language 
is developed before expressive. Children are taught in meaning- 
ful units to associate environmental sdunds with objects and to 
understand the sounds of speech. Much repetition may be required. 
The order of presentation for the parts of speech is sounds^ 
nouns, verbs, adjectives, propositions. Three types of auditory- 
expressive language disorders are most coiruiion. Re-audi tor iza- 
tion problems are characterized by inability to recall words or 
word finding difficulty. Sentence completion exercises together ^ 
with oicture cues and word associations, such as bread and butter, 
and needles and pins, aid in training spontaneous recall of words. 
Auditory-motor integration problems (inability to say words) is 
another problem. Sounds the child can make already are developed 
before new ones are introduced. The child is taught to volun- 
tarily repeat words and communicate meaningfully. The third 
major disorder of language is syntax and organization. Two sug- 
gested activities are: Scrambled sentences wherein the child, 
puts words in proper sequence; and incomplete sentences wherein 
the child supplies a suitable word to complete the sentence. 

Myklebust's goal in remediation of reading problems is to integrate 
experience, spoken v;ords and printed words. He identified two 
common , 'forms of dyslexia — vi sual and audi tory--f or which recom- 
mendat4!ons are quite differen\. Visual dyslexia requires a 
phonetic approach as the di f f ii^ul ties stem from inability to 
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associate printed words with meaning. Aud'itory dyslexia, in 
contrast, implies difficulty in dealing wi6h sounds in words. 
Whole word methods in wH^ch printed words ate matched with 
objects and experiences are advised. 

Three major forms of written language disorders are discussed 
by Johnson and Myklebust. \ Correction of dysgraphia (problem of 
visual-motor integration) begins with the use of stencils, dot- 
to-dot, and tracing. When the child is successful with these 
activities he is taught manuscript letters and numbers. At the 
beginning of this training, ^ach figure has arrows superimposed 
to show the direction to move in completing the letters. 

Revisualization (visual-memory) training uses words printed in 
larger type and perhaps in colo.r to strengthen the visual impres- 
^sion. Auditory and tactile reinforcement also help strengthen 
recall. Completion of partially, drawn pictures from memory and 
making a circle into as many pictures as possible,, ate suggested 
activities. in working with disorders. of formulation and syntax 
the child must become aware of his errors in writing. The child 
can listen to the. teacher read aloud sentences he has written, 
listening for errors. .Later, reads his own work aloud and 
monitor's the errors. 

The emphasis in remediating arithmetic disorders is on concrete 
experiences. Counting beads and other > motor activities are used 
in conjunction with visual symbols and verbal cues. 

The most important factor in remediating nonverbal disorders is 
use of realistic pictures and photographs. Nonverbal motor 
skills are taught in basic movement patterns. For example, m 
learning to skip, the child is taught how to stand first on one 
foot, then the other foot.. He watches himself m a mirror, 
listens to others while skipping, and then is encouraged to try 
the activity. 
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APPENDIX F 



List of Publishers 
of Ins true tiona 1 Materials 



As RMRRC staff members worked with teachers and children 
in the public schools, and later as they trained general- 
ists, they gathered information on, many types of avail- 
able instructional materials . Included here are charts 
detailing .types of materials available and addresses for 
the publishers. Following the charts is a brief descrip- 
tion of each of the Format items. 

This listing is not comppeKensive , arxd^the intent is to 
provide information only. Inclusion on or exclusion from 
the list is not meant to imply evaluation or recommenda- 
tion of any of the materials listed or not included. 
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Brief Definitions of Format Items 



Tutoring : 

Games : 
Paperback : 
Programming : 
Visual : 

Low Vocabulary : 
Ditto/Spirit Masters: 

Audio : 
Affective: 



These are structured or informal materials 
that are self -tutoring , e.g., drills, film- 
strips, etc. 

These include fun games nnd games tlmt 
provide Instructions and drill. 

This refers to paperback books that are 
used primarily in reading. 

These are progranimed materials, either 
books or machine programmed - 

Charts and pictures used primarily for 
visual stimul 1 _ 

These are higli-intcrest , low vocabulary 
books- ' Paperbacks and hardbacks are 
included . 

These materials are already printed on 
spirit masters or duplication rights 
are already given for thermofax and spirit 
duplicator, use. 

The primary input Is audio, e.g., tapes or 
records - 

The emphasis is on the feelings and self- 
concept of the student _ 
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Addresses of Publishers Included' in the List 



Acustlfone Corporation 
20149 Sunburst Street 
Chatsworth, California 91311 

AddLson-Wesley Publishing Co. 

Sand Hill Road 

Menlo Park. Calif. 94025 

Allied Educational Council 
Distribution Center 
P.O. Box 78 

Galien, Michigan 49113 

Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 
Ralston Park 

Belmont, California 94002 

American Book/Van Nostrand Co. 

399 Adrian Road 

Millbrae, California 94030 

American Guidance Service, Inc. 

Publisher's Building 

Circle Pines, Minnesota 5501^: 

Academic Book Service, Inc., West 

9830 Baldwin Place 

El Monte, Calif. 91731 

Bailey Film Associates 
5995 South Clarkson 
Littleton, Colorado 

Barnell Loft, Ltd. 

958 Church Street 

Rockville Center 

Long Island, New York 11510 

Bell and Howell Company 
7100 North McCormick Road 
Chicago, Illinois 6064.5 

Benefic Press 

Lambert Bldg. , Suite 202 

200 Nieto Avenue 

Long Beach, Calif. 90803 



Benziger , Inc . 

866 Third Avenue 

New York, New York 10022 

BobbS'Merr ill Company 
4300 West 62nd Street 
Indianapol is , Indiana 46268 

Booster Educational Services 
Box 577 

Delta, Utah 84624 

Borg-Warner _ 

7450 North Natchez Avfenue 

Niles, Illinois 60648 ^ 

Bowman 

622 Rodier Drive 

Glendale, California 91201 

Milton Bradley Company 
443 Shaker Road 

Longmeadow, Massachusetts 01028 

Chandler Publishinc Company 
124 Spear Street 

San Francisco, California 94105 

Child's World 
Box 681 

Elgin, Illinois 60120 

Continental Press, Inc. 
367 South Pasadena Avertue 
Pasadena, California 91109 

David C. Cook Publishing Co. 
School Products Division 
850 North Grove Avenue. 
Elgin, Illinois 60120 

Coronet Instructional Films 
65 East South Water Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 
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Cuisenaire Company of America, Inc. 

12 Church Street 

New Rochelle, New York 10805 

DLM Developmental Learning Materials 
3505 Notth Ashland Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60657 

Wait Disney 

Buena Vista Distribution Co., Inc. 
800 Sonora Avenue 
Clendale, California 91201 

Doubieday Multimedia 

8348 Sheffield Road 

San Cabriel, California 91775 

The Economy Company 
P.O. Box 25308 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73125 

Edu-Cards 

60 Austin Blvd. 

Commack, New York 1172.5 

Educational Activities, Inc. 
Box 392 

Freeport, New York 11520 

Educational Developmental Lab. 
284 Pulaski Road 
Huntington, New York 11743 

Educational Progress Corp, 
8538 East 41 Street 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 74145 

Electronic Fuuires , Inc. 
917 South York'^Road 
Elmhur>st, Illinois 60126 

Exceptionale Products Corp, 
P.O. Box 23014 
Richfield Branch 
Richfield, Minnesota 55A23 

Eye Csiitc House, Inc. 
146-01 Arclier Avenue 
Erigiewood Cliffs, New Jersey 07632 



Fearon Publishers/Lear Seigler 
6 Davis Drive 

Belmont, California 94002 

Finney Company 
3350 Corham Avenue 
Minne spoils , Minnesota 

Follett Publishing Company 
1010 West Washington Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 60607 

Garrard Publishing Company 
1607 North Market Street 
Champaign , Illinois 

General Learning Corporation 
250 James Street 
MorriBtown, New Jersey 07960 

Ginn and Company 
*^ 2550 Hanover Street 
^"'^^ Palo Alto, Calif. 94304 

Globe Book Company 
175 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 10010 

Grolier Educational Corporation 
845 Third Avenue 
New York, New York 10022 

Guidance Associates of Pleasanty ille 

Pleasantville, 

New York 10570 

Hammond Reading Company 

4645 Holiday Blvd. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 84117 

Harcourt, Brace and Jovanovicb, Inc. 
Polk and Geary 

San Francisco, California 94109 

Harper and Rev 
P.O. Box 370 

Pleasanton , Cnl if ornia 94556 

n.C. Heath and Company 
2700 North Rlrhard Avenue 
Indianapol i s , Indiana 46219 
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Keel, Inc. \ 
P.O. Box 1 - . J 
Fort Coirins, Colorado 

Hoffman Information System, Inc. 

5623 Peck^ Road 

Arcadia, California 91006 

Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 
Crocker Park 
Box 3400 

San Francisco, California 94134 

Houghton Mifflin Company 

777 California Avenue 

Palo Alto, California 94304 

Ideal School Supply Company 
11000 South Lavergne Avenue 
Oak Lawn, Illinois 60453 

Instructo Products Corp. 
Paoli, 

Pennsylvania 19301 

Judy Company 

250 James Street 

Morristown, New Jersey 07960 

Kenworthy Educational Service, Inc. 

P.O. Box 3031 

Buffalo, New York 14205 

King Company 

2414 West Lawrence Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60625 

Knowledge Aid 

6633 West Howard St. 

Niles, Illinois 60648 

Laidlaw Brothers 

Thatcher and Madison Avenues 

River Foreut, Illinois 60305 

Learning Research Associates, Inc. 

1501 Broadway 

New York, New York 10036 

Lippincott and Company 
East Washington Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19105 



Mafex Associates 
111 Barron Avenue 
Box 519 

Johnstown, Pennsylvania 15907 

McCormick Mathers Publishing Co. 
300 Pike Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45020 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
Webster Division 
8171 Redwood Highway 
Novato, California 94947 

^rles E. Merrill 
tToO Alum Creek Drive 
Columbus, Ohio 43216 \ 

Milliken Publishing Co. 

611 Olive Street 

St. Louis, Missouri 63101 

Milton Bradley 

New England Division 

P.O. Box 1581 

Sp-'-of ield, Mass. 01101 

Noble and Noble Publishers, Inc. 

750 Third Avenue . 

New York, New York 10017 

Open Court Publishing Company 
P.O. Box 599 

LaSalle, Illinois 613Q1 

Phonovisual Products, Inc. 
12216 Parklawn Drive 
Rochville, Maryland 20852 

Playskool 

3720 North Kedzie Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60618 

Portal Press . Inc . 

605 Third Avenue 

New York, New York 10016 

Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

570 Price Avenue 

Redwood City, California -94063 
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Pruett Publishing Company 
1428 P^arl 

Boulder, Colorado 

/ 

/ 

Psy^lio technics , Inc. 

f O Pickwick Avenu 
nnview, Illinoi. 0025 
dulum Presfl 
0 liaUwin PJace 
/ Kl Monte, California 91731 

QUr.l) Productions 
2921 West Alameda Avenue 
Burbank, California 91505 

Frank E. Richards 
32A First Street 
Ll\?erpoo? , New York 13088 

Reader's Dir'est 
EdTicational Sales Division 
827 Ninth St. 

Santa Monica, Calif. 90A03 

Responsive Environments Corp. 
Fngiewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey 07632 

Rhythm Records 
P.O. iiox 7308 
HoMston, Texas 77008 

Rand McNa I ly/Lyon ' s Carahan 
P.O. Box 7600 
Chlrago, Fl lino Is 

Random House/Singer School Div. 
Ill Main Street 
Suite A 

Lo<; AJto.q, Calif. 94022 

William H. Sadlier, Inc. . 
11 Park Place ^ 
N(!V York, New York ^10007 

Scholas t ic Book Services 
5674 Sunol Blvd. 
Pleasanton, Calif. 94566 



Scholastic Educational Corp. 
900 Sylvan Avenue 

Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 07632 

Scott F :»sman and Company 

855 Calitornia Avenue 

Palo Alto, California 94304 

Scott Education Division 
Holyoak, 

MasHachuaetts 01040 

Simon and Schuster 

630 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 10020 

Stanwix House, Jnc.^ 
3020 Charters Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15204 

Steck-Vauj^^hn Compaviy 
P.O. Box 2028 
Austin , Texas 787 i>7 

Taylor \asociates 
106 Morningside Drive 
New York, New YOrk 10027 

Teaching, Resources, Inc. 
100 RoulBtor Street 
Boston, Mass. 02116 

Charles C, Thomas, Publishing 
301-327 East Lawrence Avenue 
SprinpJ leld, Illinois 62703 

Fern Tripp 

2035 East Sierra Valley 
Dinuba, California 93618 

Troll Associates 
yZO RoMte 17 

Mahwah, New Jersey 07430 

vn: 

2549 Middlefield Raod 
Redwood City, Calif. 94063 

Franklin Watts, Inc. 

845 Third Ave. . 

New York, New York 10022 

// 
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Weston Woods 
Weston, 

Connecticut 06880 
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The Original Training Program 
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Appen'ciix G 

THE ORIGINAL TRAINING PROGRAM: An Ov erview of Development 

Str at istician During the 1970-71 school year, RMRRC personnel 
Program met with' m.embers of the Utah State Board of 

Education (USEE) , district directors of special 
t educatipn, and faculty members of the University 

/ of Utah, Department of Special Education, to 

formulate a plan to best meet the priority unmet 
need of handicapped cliildren in Utah. At that 
time the 'stntCi was providing adequate education- 
al services to ap[)roximately 60 percent of the 
hand icappcd popu lat ion in the state . It was 
postulated thAt the 4 0 [percent- of unserved 
children Would be found in the regular class- 
rooms. A method was conceptualized wherein a 
per son- -a strati st ician--wou Id be placed i n an 
elementary school to [provide help to any teacher 
who was having "trouble" with a student. 
Because the regular class room teacher has re- ^ 
sponsibility for the student through the school 
day, and because it had been postulated that 
the majority of unserved children are in 
regular classrooms, the main focus of the 
str at istician was to train the regular class- 
. room teacher in the skills necessa.-y to work 
\/ith the handicapped children in tlie class. 

By focusing on the teacher, the is a potential 
"spin-off" effect. For example, ^ f a teacher 
refers a student who is falling behind in his 
work and is causing difficulty in thc^ class, 
and it is found-- through some d i agnostic 
measure S-- that the student has an audi tor y 
sequential memory problem , the strat istician 
would work wi t ii the teacher in sever a 1 areas : 
hc^lp the teacher recognize t.he symptoms of the 
[)roblom ; help the teacher in the ^irea of cur- 
riculuni for that student; and relay information 
to the teacher about the most effective teach- 
ing styles for a child v;ith auditory sequential 
iiieniory problems . The " S[.jin--o f f " effect appl ies 
t . ( ) V r y skill that is t a u c j h t b y the t e a c h e r , 
no t just for the .S[jec i f i c child or for the 
c lass she i s now t e.ich i ii< ; , bu t for future clas- 
ses ."iS well , assumiiig vAw. retains the skill . 

In uJd i t i on to p rov i d i ng s< 'i v i ':e to t cache r s , 
\v 1 the vc f ^) ro to s tude n t s , t ho s t ra I i t ic i . i ns 
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were asked to collect data on the types of 
problems referred, the strategies they developed 
to deal with the problems , and to keep track of 
the skills they found were necessary to function 
as a stratistician. These types of data were 
collected for two years, with the aim of test- 
ing the transferability of the model. 

A proposal to test the model on a broader base 
was formulated with the cooperation of the 
USBE. A letter was sent from the Deputy Super- 
intendent's office to 30 school districts, 
primarily rural, to invite them to participate 
with the RMRRC during the 1973-74 school year 
in a project to train special educators in 
elementary schools to function as stratisticians . 
Twenty-one school districts replied, and these 
21 were, contacted with details of the program 
and of the accompanying comprehensive evalua- 
tion of the impact of the program. Details 
specified that the district would provide a 
certified \special educator already on their 
salary role$. This person would be available 
for a two-week training period in August and 
would be released from the district one day 
per month for follow-up training sessions. In 
return the RMRRC would provide a staff member 
to meet at least twice a month with the selected 
special educator in his school; to provide the 
two-week training session; to cover all costs 
oE data collection and all costs of travel to 
and from the center. These arrangements were 
to continue throughout the school year. Agree- 
ments were reached with 11 districts, and 17 
special educators from 17 elementary schools. 

Developmen t the Training Program 

In developing a training prograin for the 17 
selected special educators, three major con- 
straints had to be considered: 

1 . Variety of Prof essional Backgrounds in 
Trainincj . ""To'^function as a resource teacher or 
a general ist in the State of Utah, a person may 
hold one of four different special education 
endorsements : learning disabilities, mental 
retardation, behavioral disorders, or speech 
and hearing. The people coming into the train- 
ing program could cor.^e from any or all of these 
four special education backgrounds. Furthermore, 
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they would have been trained at various teacher 
training institutions ; certification programs . 
in the four areas vary greatly in course con- 
tent between institutions. 

2. Variance of Professional Experiences , 
Because the districts selected the special 
educators who would be par ticipatinq in the 
program, it was anticipated that some of the 
special educators would have previous experience 
in resource rooms, some would have previous 
experience in regular classrobms, and some-- just 
graduated — would not have any actual teaching 
experience. There were also some participants 
who had previously served in support roles, 
such as a psychologist, a social worker and a 
counselor . 

3 . Variance in School Beginning Dates . 
Being involved in 11 districts across the state 
meant that some classrooms were opening as early 
as August 24, and others not until September 5. 
This variance effected the availability of the 
participants for training in August. 

It was felt chat the training program could 
best neutralize these three constraints if it • 
were individualized and competency based. This 
would a 1 low for the variance in professional 
expertise and experience,, as well as the stag- 
gered starting dates. A period of three weeks 
was set aside in August. Participants could 
begin on any of six starting dates and partici- 
pate for 10 days. 

An extensive evaluation v;as undertaken to 
identify the competencies needed to function 
in this role . In addition to data collected 
by the stratist ic ians while they were' working 
in the role, other data v/orc collected from 
three school districts where special educators 
were working in resource room/general is t pro- 
grams. These resource teachers or generalists 
were asked to list the skills they felt were 
needed to fill their role- -whether they had 
the skills or not . In some instances they 
wure asked to prioritize the lists . A work- 
shop was also conducted by the USBE in coopera- 
tion wi th Project Out reach -Utah ; participants 
were invited to brainstorm their perceptions of 
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student problems. Over 100 problems were 
listed and compiled into major groupings. 

Lists of skills needed were then generated 
to help meet the needs that had been identi- 
fied. Data from the stratisticians , from 
local districts, and from this workshop wore 
then pooled with information gathered by writ- 
ing to various universities, teacher training 
institutions, and state departments of educa- 
tion--all of them involved in competency based 
or pey formance-based programs. (For a list of 
sources see Attachment A.) A staff member was 
assigned to gestalt this material and provide 
a list of all competencies suggested as well 
as a frequency count to determine those most 
frequently suggested . The competencies fell 
into the content areas of identification, 
diagnosis, prescription, programming, evalua- 
tion and interpersonal skills . Th-^ f irst five 
content areas were consistent with the Regional 
Resource Center mandate for service under PL 91- 
230. Interpersonal skills received a high- 
frequency count, especially from field data. 

At the same time competencies were being 
identified, the structure of competency train- 
iiuj programs was being reviewed, (For a list 
of sources reviewed see Attachment D.) Most 
training programs identified content areas 
felt to be needed, but few training programs 
specified clearly the levels to which one should 
"know" a content area or the process level at 
which one would use the information. Two not- 
able exceptions are the Ed Meyen, Ruben Altman 
training program at the University of Missouri, 
and Lloyd McCleary's training program in educa- 
tional administration at the University of Utah. 
Meyen and Altman talked about an awareness, 
understanding, application level; McCleary 
about familiarity , understanding , and applica- 
t ion levels of utilizing information . 

The RMRRC staff adopted, from Bloom's Taxonomy 
of P:ducational Objectives , the process levels 
of knowledge, comprehension, application, 
analysis , synthesis , and evaluation. The 
content-process areas form a matrix upon which 
all competency statements can be placed. (See 
Fiqure I.) The matrix enables decision-making 
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in developing training^ modules: to which level 
does. a given person neted to know certain inform- 
ation, and in which certain content areas? 
Decisions were made as t\) what a stratistician 
needs only to know compared with what he actually 
needs to be able to do. 'T^e. competency state- 
ments were crystallized inbo the following 
statements around which trai^ninq modules would 
be developed. 



Identification 

The genera list shall : 

demonstrate an understanding of specific 
specialty areas and classification 
criteria ; 

demonstrate an understanding of learning 
theories ; 

utilize conventional task analysis of 
basic sub j ect areas ; 

utilize conventional process analysis of 
basic subskills (in task analysis) ; 

interpret personal ity-be ha vior a 1 patterns ; 

synthesize identification factors and 
derive a diagnostic direction . 

Diagnosis 

The g.oneralist shall: 

demonstrate an understanding of student 
demographic variables ; 

demonstrate an understanding of formal 
test batteries ; 

admin is ter forma] test batteries ; 
administer informal test batteries; 
interpret formal tost batteries; 
interpret informal test batteries; 
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interpret pupil interviews and observa- 
tions; 

formulatG a diaqnostic statement from a 
siiKjle test ; 

formulate diaqnostic conclusions from 
cumulative information . 

P rescripti on 

The yeneralist sliall: 

interpret the results of task and process 
analysis ; 

write a statement (s) about a student's 
learning style based on strengths and 
weaknesses ; 

match diagnostic appraisal with a remedial 
approach . 

Procj ramn\in g 

The general ist sha 1 1 : 

demonstrate understanding of purpose and 
use of instruct ion a 1 material ; 

demonstrate the use of instructional 
methods/ techniques ; 

match instructional matei~ials and/or 
methods/techniques with diagnostic- 
remedial a[")proach ; 

specify [.)or forma nee criteria within an 
instruct ional [Jrogr^^m . 

I'lv.i lua t ion 

The qonoralist shall: 

match performance ad justment tcj performanc 
cr i ter ia ; 

determine adjustmcMt as acrceptable or 
unviccoiitabl . 
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Interpersonal Communication Skills 



The generalist shall demonstrate an awareness 
of: 

important factors in relating as a human 
being ; 

important factors in the communication 
process between two people; 

problem-solving methodology; 

factors critical to acceptance in schools • 

These modules were numbered 1 through 24 and 
the interpersonal skills a, b, c and d; the 
numbers and letters were placed in the appro- 
priate content-process square in the matrix, 
as seen in Figure 1. Each module was to be 
developed based on the content' area and the 
process level involved . 

Testin g for Placement and Evaluation 

A pre-test question, a post-test question, and 
a performance objective were also written for 
each module. The purpose of the pre-test 
question was to enable a participant who knew 
enough about a particular module to test out 
of the module without further training. A 
profile was created on each participant's 
responses to the pre-test questionnaire to 
defirie which of the 24 modules could be skip- 
ped, and which would require training. The 
performance objective was used to enable the 
trainer to know when the participant was 
finished with a particular module, and. the 
post-test question was written to evaluate the 
effect of the training program. 

Two -Week Training Session 

AS each participant entered the training pro- 
gram, he was assigned, according to the geo- 
graphic location of his school, to an RMRRC 
stratistician who would keep track of the 
participant's progress. The RMRRC stratistician 
had a orofile on the individual's needs accord- 
ing to* the content-process matrix; the stratis- 
tician worked out a time schedule, dividing the 
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ten days into two 3 -hour blocks for each day. 
The yeneralist participant would then be 
grouped in those time blocks with others going 
through the same material at specific times. 
A participant .could be part of the total group, 
in a small group, with just one other, or be 
working by himse If --depend ing on his needs and 
the needs of the others in the training program. 
Each generalist received all the written material 
from the 24 modules for reference, even if 
training in all 24 was not needed- At the end 
o£ the two-weak training, the participant com- 
pleted a post-test. The stra tistician who was 
responsible fcr guiding the participant through 
the training program was then assigned as the 
in termed iate stratis tician who would continue 
to provide backup support and ongoing training 
to the participant throughout the school year. 

Or ientation 

During August, attempts were made by the train- 
ing coordinator and the evaluation coordinator 
at the RMRRC to meet with all 17 principals 
of the schools and the district directors of 
special education from the 11 districts to 
orient them to the program. This included an 
overview of the stratis tic ian concept , an over- 
view of the development and structure of the 
training program , the support service model 
from the RMRRC to the schools, and the evalua- 
tion process . In addition , an attempt was 
made to orient the faculty members of the 17 
schools just prior to the start of school , or 
during the first two weeks of school. This 
was to familiarize the rcgul ar classroom 
teachers in the 17 schools with the concept, to 
create awareness of the support services avail- 
able to them, and to specify what the program 
coul d mean to each of them in the classroom , 

Fol l ow-up 

Dar Lng the 1973-74 school year , the intermediate 
St ratisticians were to visit v/ith the partici- 
pants in their schools at least tv/ice a month. 
The part icipants were to mec t at the RMRRC at 
least once a month . The purpose of these meet- 
ing s was not only to prov ide additional help 
where needed to the participants, but to also 
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gain feedback from them on the training pro^ 
gram. A three-day sei-sion at the end of the 
school year was planned to enable the partici-. 
pants to review the training materials and make 
suggestions to the RMRRC for improvements in 
the program. 
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Appendix H: The FMRRC Stratist i cian Project 



INTRODUCTION 

The stratistician project was carried out by the Rocky Mountain 
Regional Resource Center (RMRRC) , one of six Regional Resource 
Centers funded by the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 
(BEH) prior to June 1974. The stratistician effort was original- 
ly conceived as a five-year process. The first year was dedi- 
cated to assessing the service needs in Utah and to planning. 
The spcond and third years were a pilot phase of development to 
gather information and try out a service pattern. The fourth 
year was to develop and to expand the model and gather further 
data. The final year was to be for evaluation and recommenda- 
tions. In June, 1974, BEH expanded the number of RRCs across 
the country and changec* the geographic regions and the focus 
of the existing RRCs. It was not possible to ^omplete the 
final evaluation phase because of these changes. The work done 
in the first four years, however, was valuable and is reported 
in this paper. 

YEAR ONE 

The stratistician concept evolved as a result of planning meet- 
ings with RRC staff attended by special educators from the Utah 
State Board of Education (USBE) , from local school districts and 
from the University of Utah. The purpose of these meetings was 
to determine how the RMRRC could be most effective in helping the 
state meet needs in delivering educational services to handicap- 
ped children and..-youth in the State of Utah. These discussions 
seemed to indicate that: 

1. ' The state of Utah was serving approximately 60 per- 

cent of the expected handicapped population of the 
state . 

2. Most of the moderately, severely and profoundly handi- 
capped children were identified and in some type of 
program. 

3. The approximate 40 percent of students not being served 
would probably be found in the school system, in 
regular education classrooms; they were not necessarily 
identified or receiving services. 

Solutions were sought for problems related to that portion of 
the expected handicapped population in regular classrooms who 
were not receiving f -rvices. A decision was made to place 
several individuals in the school system to gather information 
on the needs of this population. The following were basic 
ideas relating to these placements: 
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1. The project would focus primarily on children m 

elementary schools. - ^ u -,ki^ 

2 The person placed in the school would neec to be able 
to function in a way uniquely different from tradi- 
tional roles. The name " stratistician" was coined by 
combiniiv: 'straregisf and "diagnostician. was 
anticipat. that the tit ue would not give cues that 
would relate to the functions of a psychologist, 
social worker, nurse, special educator (such as a 
resource teacher or teacher in a self -containea class; , 
district curriculum specialist, administrator, or 

counselor. . , . , „ 

3. In order to gain information on the kinds of problems 
the elementary school teacher experienced with dif- 
ficult students (who were believed to mainly be the 
unserved handicapped students), the stratistician 
would respond to any type of problem referred. 

4. Instead of focusing efforts directly on the reierred . 
child, the stratistician- s major focus would be on tne 
teacher referring the child. This attempt €o increase 
the skills of the referring teacher was based on the 
following ideas. 

a. unless completely removed from the teacher's class, 
the child will spend moi.t of his school day m that 

b Most^regular classroom teachers have many skills 

they do rot use. In many cases it is not a matter 
of teaching new skills, but of eliciting skills 
already there. 

c Possibly there would be other students in the 
classroom with the same problem as the referred 
student. Improving the teacher's skills would 
help provide better service to more children than 

the one referred. ^K4iHr-on 
d Skills learned in working with exceptional children 
• would be useful with all students in the classroom, 
e Not only would the current class benefit, but tne 
teacher's future classes should also benefit. 

5. The stratistician could facilitate ^he coordination of 
• all available resources on behalf of the child. This 
would inclxide resources in the school (principal, other 
teachers, other special educators, if available), 
resources in the school district (psychologists, social 
workers, nurses, counselors, curriculuiu specialists, 
speech therapists, vocational rehabilitationists, 
community groups), resources in . intermediate or multi 
di^Uict centeL where available, and resources from 
state, regional and federal programs. 
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During this planning phase, contacts were made with districts 
to discuss placing a stratistician in schools within their 
jurisdiction. Three districts and one multidistrict service 
agency with different resource support systems were selected 
by mutual agreement of th-. ^tricts involved, the USBE and 
the RMRRC. 

Because of the unique nature of the proposed role, and the dif- 
ficulty in predict! ng the possible problems a person in this 
role would encounter, the utmost care was taken to select the 
people to pilot the role* Those selected: 

1. were able to work with a wide variety of educational 
problems because of their knowledge of the diagnostic- 
prescriptive process ; 

2. seemed to reflect personal qualities of openness, to 
be nonjudgmental , to have a high tolerance /."or ambigu- 
ity , to possess a problem-solving approach , and a high 
degree of acceptance of self and others; 

3. had prior experience in the school s^rstem including 
teaching experience; y 

4. had special education or educational psychology back- 
ground with a master's degree; \ 

5. were recommended fQ^ the position by district, state 
and/or university personnel . \ 

Prior to the start of the school year the six selected persons 
participated in a structured sharing of past experiences and 
knowledge gaine^ rom those experiences that might\be of value 
to the future r ■ as a stratistician. This experience seemed 
to be helpful in two ways. First, the persons selected were 
skilled^ people from a wide variety of backgrounds and had the 
ability to communicate useful information; second, each person 
became known to his peers as a highly capable person who could 
be a valuable resource in the future. 

YEAR TWO . \ 

The six strati sticians were placed in f. elementary schools 
in three districts and one multidistrict service center. \The 
five schools provided a variety of settings from a suburban 
school to a school on an isolated military base, from those in 
districts with a lot of support services to those with fev; sup- 
port services, from one with a roughly middle-class population 
to one with a high p^ercentage of underprivileged children, and 
from those with other special education services in the building 
to those where the stratistician would be the only special 
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educator available. The strat istician placed m the multi- 
district service center was tr serve 52 schools in six rural, 
sparsely populated counties. Salaries were negotiated; in some 
cases the RMRRC payed only for the sumnier months (since stratis- 
ticians were on a tv;elve-month contract) and in other cases the 
RMRRC payed the total salary. 

The stratistician- s instructions wore simple. They were to: 

1 resuond to any type of referral that came from teachers 
havinq problems thus' providinq a service to the school; 

and . J 1. 1. 

2. record data on all aspects of their role. The data tc 

be qathered included: 

a. the type of problems being referred; 

b. Che types of students in regular clas' rooms who 
were being referred; 

c. the strategies tried that wor: d and did not work 
with the students; 

d. the process of how referrals were made; 

e. the content of the referral; 

f. how teachers reacted to the role and used or did 
not use the stratistician; 

g. how they worked with principals teachers, parents, 
and district personnel. 

The stratisticians were to be in the schools four days i week 
and on the fifth day would meet with other RMRRC personnel to 
share ideas, receive additional help from each other and from 
other RMRRC staff, deposit data collected and get further in- 
structions on data needed. The stratisticians were not expected 
to have all the answers to the potential problems that were 
referred The rest of the RMRRC staff (the director, the assis- 
tant director, the evaluation coordinator, the psychologist, 
the instructional media specialist, and the research assistants' 
was available as a first-line support of the stratistician. Tne 
faculty menbers of the Department of Special Education, Universi- 
ty of Utah, were also available for help in their area &f 
expertise . 

At the end of the school year, response from the sc^-oi principals 
and school districts was enthusiastic. Over inety percent of _ 
the teachers in the five schools where stratist icx-^ns were plac-a 
full-time had received service from the stratistician, ^ nter 
acting on a ono-to-ore basis, in small groups or as total faculty 
groups. The nonstereotyped rc ' e allowed the stratistician to 
move freely ac oss many roles and draw together resources that 
in the past hau been fragmented and operating in isolation. 
By focusing on helping the referring teacher to wm^ with the 
referred student, a larger number of students i.-c-.ved services 
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than would have boon possible through traditional self-contained 
or resource room models. The strat isticians were working with 
all areas of exceptionality found in the school; however, they 
worked froin a learni.nq-problem stance as opposed to a categori- 
cal stOiice. 

During the sumnier the strat isticians were asked to identify the 
basic skills they felt were necessary to fill the role. The 
skills identified could be loosely grouped into the following 
categor les : 

1. Th'-? ..tbilit.y t:-') diagnose or assess rliiUirt^n's probloi^s, 
not DUly with ronnal in(.Mi^in'cr> but r.sjx'r i ii J ] y with 
i \i\ onua 1 iiU'Lhods; 
■A, Tile ability to LranslaLc the di.ignos t ic information 
into educationally related objectives; 

t.- A good working knowledge of curriculum materials 

available for general problem areas plus the ability 
to cidjust program materials to meet specific needs; 

4. The ability to evaluate the. appropriateness of an 
echicational program they suggested and to make the 
proper changes when necessary--plus Llie ability to 
evaluate longer rancje i)upil achievement; 
. The <\l)ility to interact with a wide range of people 
in a wide range of situations displaying interaction 
skills in sending and receivinci communication, 
proble.-m-sol v ing and gaining acceptance in a school... 



Despite the enthusiasm generated, problems did arise in this 
first year. The initial concept of placing a person in the 
school to gather data and provide some services was transformed; 
the emphasis' shifted to a person who was highly successful in 
providing much needed service, and who also collected data. 
The stratisticians became torn between service to the RMRRC or 
to the school and district where they were placed. This becar-e 
apparent not only in We motivation to collect data, but also 
in identifying with the RMRRC one day per week when a part of 
the school and faculty four days per week. 

Another problem occurred in trying to measure the effectiveness 
of the strat is tic ian placed in the multidistrict service unit 
in relation, to the originally conceived ideas. There is little 
doubt that the service rendered v;as of value and indeed much 
needed in such areas. However, a person in this role could not 
be compared' to trie five placed in single schools. 

YEMl :HRF£ 

More specific information was needed . on what was apparently 
successful during the first pilot year. Two new^^-atratis ticians 



were added to the initial six, one in a school with a heavy 
minority population and the other in a rural school district 
with the stratistician serving tvo elementary sqhools approxi- 
mately forty miles apart. These two placements were to add 
additional data on -the types of problems and problem resolur ion 
strategies in specific populations and provide information on 
the skills a stratistician would need to work in these environ- 
ments. 

Three of the initial six remained in their respective positions. 
So a total of five new stratisticians were hired; three to till 
the other three positions from the initial year plus two new 
ones These people were selected with the same criteria used 
in' selecting the first six stratisticians. The experience of 
the previous year did enable the interviewer tc give prospec- 
tive stratisticians a better perspective on what the job en- 
tailed; the interviewer could also structure the interview to 
relate to the real problems which the stratistician would face. 
To help coordinate the efforts of the eight stratisticians for 
this phase, a field service coordinator position was created. 
The person in this position— a former stratistician--was to 
also coordinate presentations and workshops requested of the 
RMPRC . 

The stratisticians' summer activities in preparation for the 
coming school year included orientation to the Regional Resource 
Snte? concept! a week-long workshop on S..lf En!;a--| HTHITs' 
simulations of potential experiences, and an intensive two.weSKb 
of creative work on developing a behavioral observation system 
This system grew out of an expressed Aeed of the stratisticians 
to qather more than frequency counts dnd limited interaction 
data. It expanded on observation system attempts by °f 
the stratisticians and eventually became known as the Systematic 
Observation of Behavior (SOB) . (The SOB is discussed at length 
in Chapter One. ) 

In addition to providing an opportunity, to examine in closer 
detail the original stratistician crncept, the expanded staff 
provided an opportunity -to explore services in more depth 
Three of the eight schools had the same stratistician as the 
year before; two other placements plus the one in the multi- 
district service unit had the same position, but a new person 
filled that positior. 

There was also the new position cf field service coordinator 
filled by one of the first-year stratisticians. This role was 
;o provide coordination to the efforts of the eight stratisti- 
cians, advise and arrange training for the new stratisticians, 
receive requests and arrange for presentations and workshops, 
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and conduct the Friday meetings at the ;ii^RRC, which were redixced 
from one day per week to one day 6very other week. In addition, 
the field service coordinator was the liaison between the RMRRC, 
and the district administrators and principals involved in the 
project. The coordinator also organized and conducted the quart- 
erly Participating Districts Advisory Committee (PDAC) meetings. 
(The FDAC memLership included principals and district adminis- 
trators from the stratistician ' s district, a USEE representative, 
Department of Special Educaticn members and involved ^RMRRC staff 
members,) \ 

The de^'^elopir.ental year me^ with essentially the same success as 
the initial year. Preli: ary data seemed to indicate that at 
any given time the strat.. . cicians could actively work with 
toachers -for a minimum of sixty referred students. Through the 
direct help to tha referring teacher, the teacher was able to 
supervise the special programs for the sturJonts enabling them 
to remain in the classroom, sometimes with trc help of a tutor. 
Again, over ninety percent of the teachers in the eight schools 
in\/olved benefited from direct service by the stratistician . In 
addition, other teachers in the cooperating districts (as well 
as in other districts throughout the state) benefited from work- 
shops presented by the i; i ta tisticians . The strati sticians were 
also involved in presentations to university students in special 
education. The preliminary data also reinfo^ ^d the information 
gathered during the previous year that there ..ere handicapped 
students in the regular classrooms who previously were not 
receiving special education services. ^ 

As successful as the year was, there were still some concerns. 
The stratisticians still felt the pull between being part of 
the RMRRC with its data gathering needs and being part of the 
assigned school's faculty with its service needs. In place- 
ment of the one person who snrved 'two schools, service could 
have b<jen more effective if somocne in each 53chool had been 
officially designated as a follow-up person when the stratir;- 
tician was not there. It wculd also have been helpful if the 
persons involved in the two schools and in the district had 
been in agreement on how the person's time was to be used in 
both schools. For such placements in the future, it is recom- 
mended that service be based on needs, allowing some flexi- 
bility rather than a fixed schedule. The placement of the 
person in the multidistrict service unit acjain provided service 
to the recipient schools but the work covered too many schools, 
teachers and children to really provide* a basis for coroparison 
to the other strati sticiani: . 

The success of the stratic t icians raised the question of whether 
or not success was due to the concept of the stratistician 
service model or because the stratist ians were sach highly 
skilled special educators. Before the year v;as over, plSns 



were underway to evaluate a generalized form of the model. 



YEAR FOUR 

The experimental phase was characterized by attempting to im- 
plement the stratistician concept in a wider variety of school 
settings with special educators selected by distr:^cts involved. 
The following strategies were utilized: 

1. Through a cooperative effort with the Utah State Board 
of Education, most of the 40 school districts in Utah 
were invited to indicate their interest in the stratis- 
tician service mode 1 . 

2. The districts would select the school or schools and 
the persons who would fill the stratistician role . 

3. The persons selected by the districts to function as 
stratisticians would be totally on district payroll 
and would not be considered RMRRC staff. 

4. The persons selected by the districts would be out 
of their schools to meet with the RMRRC only once a 
month. 

5. The districts agreed to participate in an extensive 
data collection effort handled primarily by the RMRRC 
staff, but of necessity requiring time and effort from 
the district personnel- Data collection revolved 
around the evaluation of the impact of the model on 
children, teachers and administrators. Cnild data 
consisted of measures of academic achile i i^mt and 
social emotional growth. Teacher data t tempted to 
measure classroom climate and attitude. Finally, the 
administrator data reflected the perspectives, atti- 
tudes and training of superintendents, directors of 
special education and the principals from the partici- 
pating districts and schools. 

To help f^^cilitate the district-selected personnel who would 
function in the role of a stratistician, the RMRRC was to: 

1. Identify the skills and competencies necessary to func- 
tidn as a stratistician and develop a program to tram 
for 'those competencies; 

2. Cover all exucses of the training program including 
reimbursement for mileage to and from the RMRRC, per 
diem for those who had to stay overnight, a stipend 
for each of the participants, and cover all expenses 
on data collection and scoring; 

3. Leave copies of data collected with the district and 
schools; 

4. Provide monthly sessions to follow-up on early training 
or provide experiences to broaden trainees* experiences; 

S Provide back-up support in the school at least twice a 

iT'ont-h for each school ^:rom a member of the RMPPC staff; 



6. Provide orientation sessions for district administrators 
principals and faculties of the cooperating schools to 
define the intent and scope of the project prior to the 
beginning of the school year. 

Of the more than 30 districts invited to participate, 21 asked 
to be considered. These districts were contact(ed by the RMRRC , 
given a brief history of the development of the stratist ician 
concept and an overview of what the project would entail for.. •"" 
the coming year. The 11 districts that finally particrip^alied 
in this experimental phase were those that: - '""^ 

1. Indicated a strong interest in wanting to be involved; 

2. Were willing to become involved in the heavy evalua- 
tion requirements of the project; 

■ 3. Were willing to release" the person or persons selected 
from their district once a iuLmrii to attend follow-up 
sessions at the RMRRC; 
4. Had selected a person tq parLicipate who was available 
for the training session scheduled before the start 
of the school year. 

Also, during this time, efforts were being made to identify com- 
petencies needed by the stratist ic ian and the training methods 
to be used in training for these competencies. The primary 
source for identifying competencies was information supplied by 
the stratisticians. These competencies: reflected the actual 
activities the stratisticians had performed in the two years. 
A secondary source of information came from three major school 
districts on the kinds of skills they would like their special 
educators to have. Further information was gathered through 
a joint effort between the USDE and the rWRRC; a large group 
of educators from across the state were asked to identify the 
kinds of problems students present to special educators. The 
-jiccumulated information was then cross-checked against a wi( e 
range of national special education competency-based training 
programs to insure that nothing had been overlooked. The skills 
thus identified gestalted into the content areas of identifica- 
tion, diagnosis, prescription, programming, -valuation and inter- 
personal skills . 

In examining various structures for training programs, RNRRC 
staff members felt that training should covfir processes on 
various levels to me^et the identified needs. The process le\^i*ls 
identified were knowledge, understanding, application, analysis, 
synthesis, and evaluation (from Bloom *5 Taxonomy of Educational 
Objectives; . The content areas and the process levels were 
placed on a matrix {Figure 1) , and training modules were written 
to address each identified competency at the specified process 
level. Twenty-four modules were vritton for use in traininci 
the district seiocted personnel- (See Appendix G for more 
detailed iiiformation on the trainin^j \>} nryi lmw . ) 
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The development of the training modules and the structuring of 
the training sessions were patterned to overcome several con- 
straints : 



1- The representatives from the districts might have 
certification , i n any one' of several areas: Mental 
Retardation, Behavioral Disorders (Emotionally Dis- 
turbed) , Learning Disabilities or Speech and Hearing. 
This meant the training program would have to be 
broad enough to encompass those with various training 
backgrounds . 

J. Participants with the same certification mighc have 
received their training from different institutions 
with completely different philosophies or approached. 

3. Particip-mts could have a wide variety of work ex- 
perie) -e rn the sc^-.ooIg, from no experience to 
many years of e-wperience , 

4. Because par ticipants were comir'iy from different dis- 
tricts in tho state, school starting times could 
vary froir. August 23 to September 7. This meant tha^ 
scheduling of l.ho training session would be dif f icur. t- . 

To overcon\e thei?.- obstacles, material v/as de/.jloped so it coul '. 
be used individually or in small group?. A pre-assessment 
device was developed to help participants decide if they needed 
additional help in achieving a par^ icular co-npeten^-y leve] 
The trainincj sessAons were structured for a total of ten 0'^V3, 
with participants selecting one of six different starting r'^'.^s. 

The individualf; selected by ^:he districts to participate with 
the RMHRC in this program v.-: i.e called ■ tratis tician/general ii: 
by the HMRRC. From the 11 Gcriool districts, 17 stratistician/ 
generalists were involved ir thvO year-::.ong program with the 
V'-iRRC. Three int.e rrr.c-.di ate strat istici.ms at the RMRRC provided 
back-up support to the stra tistician/g 3neral ists during the 
school year. The intermediates* role was to take primary respons- 
ibility for the training of five or six stratistician/generalists 
during the training |)eriod e.-xd then to meet with those same 
ueople at least twice a racr.th in their schools during the school 
year. The intermediate stra tisti cians had had at least one 
yearns exj.er i once as a stratistician The stratisticians from 
the first and second yearrs wrote and presented the training 
program, which was s.r-'t up for a three-week period in August. 

With 17 different [^cjople from 11 different districts being 
trained, a v.acie ranru/ of possibiJ i t ies for adapting the stratis- 
tician COT cept to tihe real world emerged. During the initial 
and deve] jpmertal phases, the stratisticians had been able to 
maintain a basic focus o:'. working with the teachers rather than 
studen -s. This'' occur red despit'- ^ide variations In the support 
services avaiJable in the -chool:^. . However, because of a change 
in Utaii's state school finance formula involving services to 
students in special eciucation programs, after the initiation of 



of the project, it was difficult for the stratistician/general- 
ists to work strictly with teachers. The basic concept, of neces- 
sity, was adapted in different ways to fit the varying needs of 
the oarticular schools and districts during this experimental 
year' In some areas, the stratistician/generalist was the only 
special educator available to provide for the educational needs 
of those students who needed a self-contained classroom. In 
sue- cases, the stratistician/generalist functioned part of the 
tiiT as the teacher in the self-contained classroom, and part 
of the time working with the other teachers in the school. In 
c.h^i- situations, particularly in small rural districts, the 
stratistician/generalist was the only special educator in the 
dir.trict and so served in both the elementary and the secondary 
special education programs. 

The rolp of the intermediate stratistician presented another 
vaiiation worth examination. As mentioned above, the inter- 
mediate stratisticians were former stratisti c ians who were 
involved in developing training material; th. y were then assigned 
to tra^n six stratit-tician/generalists and then visit the new 
recruits in their schools at least twice monthly. The problem 
usually associated wi'J. itinerant models — no follow-up atter 
the itinerant leaves— was not a problem because the stratistician/ 
generalists v. i.e iv the schools daily. The other problem associ- 
ated with itinera-.l. models— the difficulty of being effective 
in the short period of time during a visit— was lessened because 
the intenr.ediate stratistician had already built a relationship 
with the stratistician/generalist during the initial training 
period and could thus respond more immediately and appropriately 
to the needs of the stra^st ician/generalist . 

The scheduled monthly meetings also enabled the intermediate 
stratistician in being successful in an itinerant role. Perhaps, 
the greatest single benefit from those meetings came from inter- 
actions between the stratistician/generalists , and the opportun- 
ity to share experiences with peers. 

STRATISTICIAN QUO VADIS? 

The RMrv 's original intention was to complete evaluation, sum- 
lari^ and polish the stratistician model in the fifth year This 
would have included an in-depth study of the efforts thus far 
revision of the competency statements based on the f°^^th year s 
efforts; improvement of the training program for use by trainers 
of special educators; and development of recommendations to SEA 
and LEA directors of special education on. the Potential uses of 
the stratistician model. However, with the redefinition of re- 
g^Sns brBmi' planning changes had to be made. The RMRRC receiv- 
ed an extension of the original grant to edit the n^aterial used 
by the intermediate stratisticians and have it duplicated. Time 
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lostrictions did not permit the development and polish originally 
intended; however, the RMRRC also received permission to analyze 
the data collected during the final year. 

Although the model was not completed to the desired extent, ^ 
ideas that came from the stratistician project, are in practice 
in some districts across the state. Dialogue also continues 
with the USBE on future implications for the stratistician 
concept in the state. Certainly the stratistician model pro- 
vides a viable alternative for serving handicapped children in 
regular classrooms who are too often unserved. 
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Appendix I: Reading the Environment to Gain Acceptance 



'teADi::G THE environment 

If you are to begin working in a nov; situation where your effect- 
iveness depends on your acceptance, then the more information 
you have about that situation, the more likely your chances for 
success. Roadinq tho environment means^ bocom ing keenly aware of 
the biisic orcjaii i '/at' i on and structure, i. .o., whore things arc, 
how 'Uui whi^n they are uf;o(], and who the pt»o[)]o are. The accep- 
tance I c^chn Lqui.'i- [)resc.nit:ed here should l;e useful to anyone enter- 
ing a nc'W working situation. These techniques are, however, 
specif ieally aimed at the adult who will work primarily with 
other adults in a school. While all teachers desire per accept- 
ance, it is imperative that the support person who works with the 
other adults in a school be accepted in that environment. 

Basic Structure and Organization : When you enter a new school 
you are usually shown around the building. As the principal or 
another guid^e takes you around, you will, [probably be interested 
in two things: first, the location of yuur room or office space, 
and second, the sites of a few key locations, such as the office, 
media center, faculty lounge, rest room, and cafeteria. As the 
school year progresses you will get to know where everything is 
located. However, if your goal is to maximize the possibilities 
of being accepted by the people in the school, you need a good 
understanding of the physical layout, the personnel and schedul- 
ing, ^rhe following are suggested to speed up the process of 
getting to knov; the school: 

1. L'pon your first introduction to the school, draw a 

map of the building's physical layout. (Some schools 
have floor plans available.) Ma'/.e sure the map in- 
cludes the total building plus parking areas and play- 
grounds. If students are bussed to the school, indi- 
cate where L)uses are loaded and unloaded. 

1!. ()M your ma]:), v;rite the names and locations of all 

schof:>l personnel. This not only includes the teachers 
in ' ho. ir classrooms ■ buu the j)r inci pal , secretary , 
custodian, lunchroom workers, school bus drivers, play- 
ground su[^ervisors , |;araprof ess ionals , nurse, social 
worker, psychologic and other district support per- 
sonnel v;ho , when ir . ."^e building, usually work in a 
[)ai- 1 i.cu.l ar sfjace. That spa lilotted to each person 
is as important to them as : Sjxice is to you. In~ 
format icMi on v/ho the peo;,'le aro and where they are 
It^cate-] may be obtained from the school secretary or 
the principal, if he ha-s time. More often than not, 
v;hen the principal sees your map with names and loca- 
tions s;::ecified, he will want a copy for himself. {It 
IS also possible that h^-^ will re^.^uest copies for all 
T 'er Sonne 1 . ) 
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3. The map should also include those areas that may not 

be assigned to a person, but nonetheless, are important 
to a school's functionino, such as the multipurpose _ 
room, book storage room, . pply room, boiler room, jani- 
torial supply room, restrooms, faculty lounge, projec- 
tion rooms, and in some cases empty rooms. You may 
also want to note where items are located that are im- 
portant to your functioning, such as student files. 

4. The space around the building is also important. As 
suggested earlier, parking areas, places where school 
buses are loaded and unloaded and areas used as play- 
grounds should be designated. Playground equipment 
and typos of facilities should be noted. 

5. Once you collect information on the physical layout, 
the next step is to gain information on its use; this 
information usually falls into two categories, regula- 
tions and scheduling. Most schools will have a written 
set of regulations which outlines the use of almost all 
facilities, and might include the responsibilities of 
the personnel who use them. If not in formal written _ 
form, there are probably informal regulations. You will 
want to know the schedules that are fixed, such as 
starting and ending time of school, lunch and recess 

■ time's, and how areas without set schedules can be re- 
served, such as the multipurpose room, the media center, 
projection rooms and playground areas. Other schedules 
you will want know about include lunchroom duty, hall 
duty, playground duty, bus duty, etc. 
6 Another type of useful information is the boundaries of 

the school, the general boundaries of the school district 
ann where this particular school fits within the gen- 
eral systems, i.e., which elementary schools lead to 
. which junior high schools, and in turn, which junior 
high schools lead to which high schools. 

All of the above information can be gathered easily in a short 
time and should be in your possession prior to the beginning of 
school. It is particularly useful if you are new to the school. 
If you have been in the school for some time, it is recommended 
that you sit down with paper and pencil and check your informa- 
tion to see if you can cover all of the areas mentioned above. 

The Humans in t he Environment : Although the information de- 
scribed abo ve is straightforward, reading the humans in the 
environment is very complex. The personnel in ^he school can 
be approached in three groups: the principal and teachers form 
one group; other personnel in the school (such as the secretary, 
lunchroom workers, custodian, paraprofessionals, bus drivers, 
volunteer workers) could form a second group; and .hose who do 
not spend all of their tine in the school but perform import nt 
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servicos the^e (such as psychologists, social v;orkers, nurses, 
speech thor^^jis t s , curriculum specialists), could form a third 
group* 



Since the teachers and principal comprise the largest grouping 
and are probably the most critical in terms of your acceptance 
in the school, any information you can gacher for your eventual 
interaction with them will be helpful. Reading the environment 
as it relates to this group calls for attending to all available 
cues and orcjanizing that information in a useful way. The 
fcllov/ing suggestions should provide yoii w.ith at least a start: 

1. Recognize and record interests and interactions the. 

various faculty members have in common. For example, 
all of the first-grade teachers in a school have teach- 
ing f irs t-grade in common and will interact with each 
other not only on topics related to teaching first grade 
but on other topics as well. Also, your map of the 
school will indicate how the building* s architecture 
might isolate staff into pockets or clusters. The 
people within those clusters will interact more with 
each other than they will with others lu V'-.e school 
simply because they have more access t^: or^e another. 
Other types of interests or interactions tc> watch for 
include : ^, 



who share car pools; 
new to the school ; 

who graduated from tl^e same university;. 
who live in the same geographical area: 
v;ho be long to the same organi zat ions ; 
who have similar hobbies and interests; 
v;ho have worked togc^ther in other schools ; 
v/orking together on various committees; 
sex , mar 1 1: al status and/or ^'thnic factors 



People 
Thoso 
Those 
Those 
Those 
Those 
Those 
Thosv 
Age , 

wl».: ch may 
act i ng ; 

'Those on di ets ; 

V i r t ^ t y ^.^ a r teacher 5? ; 

' I ' 1 k:. s e v; h o c, 1 r i V 63 t h 



give people a common group fo^' inlC'r.- 



3 a me 



P'.ake oi: smal 1 car 



The list, of c-'urse, could go on but the basic idea ij-- to note 
who is interacting with v/hom , what the basis might be for that 
interaction and who else in the school might share that common 
basis- Being alert to the cues that give informa-rion on what 
people have ii^ common is a good beginning bvit it' i^". also nelpful 
o have a method of recording or organizing such information. 
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Compile the above information and arrange it in a use- 
ful format. One suggested way will give you a quick 
visual image: 

a. On a paper, draw a series of circles approximately 
1/4 to 1/8 inch in diameter, as in the following 
diagram. There should be one circle for each mem- 
ber of the faculty includ-fng" tho principal, your- 
self and other key people in the school. 




Use one circle to identify each person by writing 
their name oi initials in the circle. It is 
suggested that you group people according to grade 
levels, beginning with the kindergarten teachers, 
then first-grade teachers and so on. 
Draw lines to connect people who have common 
interests; label the lines with the commonality. 
These lines present a visual image of already 
established informal lines of commimication . 




1 Npxj Te.flchprR 1 J 






Car Pool 




Male 


Go to th'ii S; .lie Church 



This diagram depicts only a portion of the infor- 
mation to bo collected. To be complete it would 
include all teachers in the school as well as your- 
self. It v/ould also have more - Lnes representing 
more interests people have in common. The infor- 
mation used to chart commonalities comes from many 
sources. Begin collecting information when you meet 
the teachers at the first faculty meeting, and be 
attentive to conversations of faculty members in the 
lounge or lunch rooms . 
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1. Another suggestion is to gather information about the 

ootential recipients of yoifr service that will help you 
establish contact and communication. A suggested way 
for doing this would include the foliov/ing steps: 

a. Divide a paper into three colunns. 

b. In the first column, list the naiies of all the 
teachers and other key personnel. A concentrated 
effort should be made to know everyone by name 
within the first two or three days of school. 

c. In the second column^ list by each person's name 
what you have in common with that person. Some of 
tlUs information can be taken from the first chart 
you have completed. You will notice, however, that 
you will have blank spaces by some names. In those 
cases you will want to be especially alert in 
faculty meetings, the lunchroom and faculty lounge 
for potential clues. 

d. In the last column list by each name the "strengths" 
of that person. These are the positive abilities 
-that you have observed about the person relating 

to his. job. This column is only for positive com-- 
ments and you should not stop until you have listed 
something positive about everyone on the list. 

The above suggestions for reading the humans in the environment 
are not only to give \'Ou a "reading" on the people you are to be 
working v;ith, but, also, to place yourself within that environ- 
ment. Lt will also be useful when working interactions begin 
with the teachers. Doth the above chart and lists can be 
roughed out during a faculty meeting when everyone is present 
and you .want to check- out how much you know about the people 
there. The diayrams are not intended to be time-consuming, 
detailed reports but ciuick checklists containing simple notes. 

A*?"ihouuh the suggestions have been focused on the faculty members 
of the srhool, thn same a*ctiviT:ies apply to anyone else who is 
in the school fu^l-time or part-time. School secretaries and 
custodians are an integral part of the school functioning and 
the human environir.ent. You should also know oy name everyone 
v/ho comes into the school on a regular basis and know what their 
function is wxthin the school. Again itemize what you have in 
common with^'them as well as relationships and interaction pat- 
terns they have already established with others in the school. 
You will want to note how their role in the school relates to 
your role. 

F ormal and Informal Power Structures : Within the school environ- 
ment there will be a formal power structure that is fairly easy 
to note 3na record. There will probably also be an informal 
structure rhat is sometim^^s more difficult to pinpoint; 
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novct th(^U-ss , if vt.ai -iro t.o ac.-oinp.l Lsi; y(..i.-w tjoaxs it wjll bo 
i-.portant. to rcco<V.i>'.e this Lnfv.ffr.al pow(.M- stnicturo. The tormal 
structiP-o consintP of Lh,...- !u;ih-H. ru; princ.ip^'^. who is the ultimate 
..utivoi-itv m Ihc' school, his assistants, conmittee chQirporsons 
ai«poitito>'i ' / tht . rin.-ii al for s-.-ecifir functions, and district 
ac'mini«trat-n-.s vvitl- aulhoi-iLy over pa- ti-ular' functions of the 
school. us'ac'3 Iv, tfiOse with formal authority have power over 
t: J*Mi«"orraai power rjtr'.-cture l ai:>.:'. when they choose to exer- 
.:i-3o J' An ir.for-.iial pow-r -tructuie, !iowever, is usually m 
a poj--;ion to influence the decisions made formally, thus pro- 
tecting.; ar.d r.>orpetuat ina the inffM-mal system. 

t.'enti the informal power structure usually begins by noting 

bow (iecisi -ns are n.Hir:, who influences those d^cis ions^^ and how 
people rea.:t to them. The nio-l crvious place to watch for this 
i^- in a facui./ i cetir.a. Whe--. issues are beincj d iscussed ■ note 
who ten.is to dominate the -roup. Th.is domination can result 
t-om, fh-- person's brilliance and logic, volume and frequency of. 
ri a.ca-dincj, or b-y silence or withdrawal during a ciiscussion, 
wpirh is not iced' by ether members of tht- group. Of tor/ this 
dominance is acquired because of apathy from other grfip members. 
Most decisions m a group, are made by a few vocal pa^icxpants 
with acquiescence of the other members. Even if there is more 
orou- involvement in the discussions, support will tend to polar ■ 
i7e around a few people. In a very rt time, consistent pat- 
terns will em.erqe' and the alert observer will begin to perceive 
tho informal power structure. 

Very seldom does a principal make all decisions without advice, 
but decisions may bo handed down without group discussion or 
use. of the democratic process. In these cases, the informal 
power structure is probabl", operating m a one-to-one relation- 
ship with the principal. Note who seems to have the ear of 
the principal, who the principal spends the most time with, who 
the principal interacts with m a more friendly, personal way, 
and whose opinions, ideas or needs seem to most cior,ely parallel 
the decis.'ons that are m,ade. 

Any power structure is onlv as powerful as those whom it presumes 
^o control will allow. Bv ;oininq the scliool system you have 
qivoi, over sor.e control of your life to the ^ 0^™^ 1 , ' ^^=^^7%°^ I' 
the .-district and to the building principal, who will decide the.. 
days"vou will work, the hours you will work, when you can eat ^ 
lunc-r, what space you may occupy m the scb^ool .and the l^^nds^f 
activities you may perform within that space and time. Informal 
power structures e: .-..t t>e..ause people are vUlina to relinquish 
■some of their oowei to other oeople who are willing to take it. 
one way to give ud control is to avoid involvement; anytime a 
person IS not interested in a deoisior, it will be -nace by those 
who are .Liiterested . 
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As discussed earlier, most decisions in faculty meetings are made 
by a few people and the rest of the group goes along. In one 
school, the decision as ro what creative art activities the 
students would be of^-red was not set by district policy, nor by 
the creative needs of the students, nor by the creative skills 
of the faculty, nor even by the amount of money in the budget; 
the activities were dictated by the building custodian who di:- 
not want to have his job complicated. In another school, library 
books could not be checked out of the media center because the 
person in charge did not want to track down overdue books nor 
account for lost and damaged books. In both cases, the decisions 
were not based on the educational needs of students, yet every- 
one accepted the decisions. These decisions were disliked by 
some or by all, but they were not challenged and therefore they 
gained legitimacy. In both case--: . the formal power structure 
could have overturned the decisicr', but did not. This is prob- 
ably also because no one challenged them. ''he<r>e examples are 
just two of many which attest to the fact that an informal power 
structure does exist in the schools and your ability to recog- 
nize it .is a critical part of reading your environment. 



BASIC STANCES ADOUT YOUR ROLE 

One of the basic principles in gaining acceptance by others in 
the school is to BE A.PERSON HARD NOT TO LIKE. Everything you 
say and do in the school should begin from this base. Before 
you even enter the school you must articulate some basic stances 
about your role and how you are going to approach and/or react 
to situations relating to that role. What you personally 'have 
to offer, how you present your role, how you intend to fit into 
the power structure, and your manner of interacting with others 
are basic stances ab. ut your role that you will want to think 
through ahead of tin ■. 

Begin Working From - ,.ere You Are : As requests for your help 
are received^ you will have to respond from your own repertoire 
of skills. If you have a realistic appraisal of your abilities, 
you can respond immediately tc requests with which you can suc- 
ceed. This should not suggest t\-at these arc the only requests 
you will respond It does suggest that you will know the 

things you can do well and the things for which you will nec^d 
outside help. You should not 'expect to be able to do every- 
thing. At the sam time you should be willing to risk, to try, 
to learn new skills without being afraid of failure. 

Av-^' d a "Power-Hat" Role: It is very difficult to really ho 
av:'^:o-:>ted as a helping person if you are perceived as one who 
can threaten another "'"s ]ob security. Even when your role in 
actuality has nothing to do with anyone ^ s job status, if others 
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Lorceivo you m that light, ^t heis an effect on your rolalvnii- 
;hip. The foUowiny suggestion", may help avoio the probb.^in : 

1 Be a poor faculty member in every so.^.se of th.? word. 
n ' r.ot involved in evcrvthiiu; that other faculty members 

I do Volunteer to serve on cummi ttoes ; sign up for 

hall duty, bus duty, playground duty, and lunchroom 
I duty; attend faculty r>oetir.qs, faculty parties, ai.tei 

school functions and TTA inofitings. Do not use your 
role to avoid anythinq other faculty members do, 
especially not those things they dislike doing . 
Hvoid the administrative stereotype. Decanse your 
rolp differs from that of clas.^room. teachers and be- 
cause you are generally working with the whole school, , 
^t- IS easy to uet trapr:ed into a semi-administrative- 
type role. The princiixal may see you as very useful 
and give vou some duties that could place you m such 
a role. Be aware of this possibility and try to 
approach such assignments from the principal ...s any ^ 
other teacher would and convey that image to tne faculty. 
Do not "spy" for the principal. You will be in a posi 
* . tion to hear and see many -hings that are happening in 
the school. You should have a clear understanding with 
the principal from the beginning that you do not intend 
to evaluate teachers or provide information specifically 
for that purpose. If you begin that practice, wora 
will rapidly spread through the faculty and your 
acceptance and effectiveness will be reduced 
A Avoid makmu judgments about a teacher's professional 
abilitv Whether asked by the principal, another 
teacher, the secretary, the cr.stod ian , a parent or a 
person from the district office, the only information 
YOU should share are the positive abilities you have 
noted about the teacher. One "^g^^ive comment from 
you will spread via already es tabl ished comi!runicat ion 
networks, such as car pools, those in tne sam^, wing ol 
the building, those who eat lunch together, etc J ne 
POsitK.e comm.ents will not trav el as; fast but they will 
certainly not undermine what you are trying ^.o do m 

At'the^'saL: time you are making an effort to be a peer 
faculty menoer, you v.-an-. to avoid: th.o faculty lounge 



'' "'lunr;hroon7game" of stating n-qative opinions on: 



education as a profession; the school in whicn ,ou are 
J^rvtnq; admi ni strat i and distruct personnel; stuaent: 
\n the' school; parent.; and other teachers. Tt.s c..so 
suuoestpd that you try to counteracv. negative tienos 
ly'pnt^ting out' the positive or directing the conversa- 
tion 'to address problems m terms .^^"^'^l^^''^ 
personalities. Otherwise it is possible that yau.r 
silence could bo interp'reted as agreement. 
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Your R ole Will Define Itself Through Your Actions : It is help- 
fui to have someone introduce you to the faculty and ^tate your 
role or for you to tell them what your role is; but it is what 
the teachers hear and see you do and particularly what you do 
for them that creates in their minds the image of your role. 
This requires constant one-to-one interactions wi ' .ndividuals 
to answer questions ar,d to redefine the role. Yo.- \unot do 
this adequately unless you have thought through thh .oioad versus 
the narrow perceptions of what-your role might entaii- Yet you 
need to be flexible enough to be able to expand your rc'o to 
meet teachers' needs. These r.eeds may require you to l-c- facili- 
tator, a coordinator, an ins^rvice trainer or a resou/Tt . .■ 
teachers. Your actions will also communicate to teac''.-,:- that: 

1. You are offering service to handicapped chill.en.- 

2. You are focusing on helping the "teacher work wit:n the 
children ; 

3. You are more than an "IQ tester;" 

4. You are willing to risk and can acc-^pt failure in your- 
self and allow for it in others; 

5. You are open, non judgmenta 1 , and villing to he<-;r ^ 
concerns. 

The person who can provide immediate, on-s.i .e help to the class- 
room teacher of handicapped children, can b.^cc. ne a dynamiv. 
element in exoanding services to all handio.^ppe.t anildi en. If 
you are to fill this role, reading the environment and under- 
standing your part in that enviro-u> nt shculd lead to your 
acceptance in the school. While our interactions with the 
faculty will need some ongoing a^ tent ion, your energies can be 
directed to your main task which will be facilitated ih an 
accepting environment--that of helping the classroom teacher 
expand and enhance services to handicapped children 
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